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BOOK I.—“THE BITTER END.” 


CHAPTER I.—A WILD-CAT WAGER. 


OsBORN HERRIES sat in the 
open window and gazed wearily 
out upon the barrack square. 
A miserable enough prospect : 
the shingle-covered quadrangle 
radiating the strong spring 
sun; the harsh ugly lines of 
the stables and married ser- 
geants’ quarters beyond, and 
the fact that he, Osborn Felix 
Herries, because he was “orderly 
dog,” would have to spend 
the rest of the brilliant day 
in these deserted and uncon- 
genial surroundings, were de- 
pressing circumstances enough. 
Osborn Herries turned the 
problem over in his mind, 
as hundreds of young cavalry 
officers have done before. 
Was it worth the candle? It 
might have been all right ten 
years ago, but since he had 
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joined the Imperial Dragoon 
Guards there had always been 
a dearth of subaltern officers, 
and here he found himself, 
after six years’ service, still 
fourth on the list of subalterns, 
and, owing to the weakness of 
the present establishment in 
that exalted rank, confined to 
barracks as orderly officer at 
least twice a-week. 

He looked up at the blue sky 
overhead and speculated, as it 
was so warm and bright, that 
the ladies in London would be 
out in their spring clothes. 
For the twentieth time that 
day he mused that the game 
was not worth the candle. It 
might do for those of his com- 
rades who had neither money 
nor ambition. But he had 
both. It had _—, bearable 
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when the regiment was on 
service. But here, at home, it 
was quite another thing. He 
was tired of touching his hat, 
and slapping his boot with a 
cutting whip. 

There was a movement on 
the hitherto deserted square. 
A trumpeter, in the tight 
yellow-striped overalls of a 
dragoon’s full dress, strode 
with all the importance of 
self-conscious and temporary 
consequence into the middle 
of the square. Halting, with 
the ungainliness of a dis- 
mounted dragoon, he raised 
his instrument with a flourish 
and sounded a call. It was 
the warning for guard chang- 
ing. Having sounded it twice, 
the lanky trumpeter returned 
with busy steps to the shadow 
of the stables. 

Osborn Herries removed him- 
self wearily from the anteroom 
window-sill. This was all part 
of the mummery of which he 
was the unfortunate victim: 
he must now effect a quick 
change in the wings, and climb 
into another dress to mount 
the new guard. As if, for that 
matter, a man could not mount 
a guard in his pyjamas, with 
not a soul in barracks to care 
whether he or the guard were 
properly dressed. 

The most discontented sub- 
altern of the Imperials left 
the anteroom, ascended to his 
quarters, and began to adorn 
himself in the undress frock- 
coat that suited his tall figure 
so well. By the time he had 
slipped into his cross - belt he 
could hear the heavy tread 
of the guard as the sergeant 
mustered it on the barrack 
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square. Two minutes later 
Lieutenant Osborn Herries, 
sword in hand, was inspectin 

the said guard with all the 
stern decorum that this im- 
pressive ceremony demands, 
and had temporarily forgotten 
his ennui with the customs and 
practices of the British cavalry, 
But when, in his peevishness, 
Herries had moralised that 
there was no one in barracks 
who cared a button as to the 
character of the dress in which 
he marched away his guard, 
he was wrong. Mrs Sergeant 
Perry happened to be taking 
tea in Sergeant- Major Klip- 
pop’s quarters, and Mrs Klippop 
was very interested indeed in 
the ceremony of guard-mount- 
ing. 
“Which of the young gentle- 
men is it to-day, Mrs Perry ?” 
said the sergeant-major’s wife, 
as Herries appeared in the 
square. “Oh, I am glad it 
is that Herries. He do look 
so well in his frock-coat. A 
‘bloomin’ Hadonis,’ the ser- 
geant-major calls ’im, with ’is 
curly brown ’air an’ blue 
heyes. An’ don’t ’e carry 
’isself well, ’e looks all ’is 
inches, as the sergeant-major 
sez. An’ so nice spoken an’ 
mannered, an’ rich too. See ’e 
’as six ’orses in barricks, an’ 
the sergeant-major says as ‘ow 
’e ’as a8 Many more in training 
at Newmarket.” 

‘Lor, you don’t say so!” 
was Mrs Perry’s only comment. 
She was the latest importation 
on the strength of sergeants’ 
wives. A little pink-and-white 
dairymaid type who, being 4 
matron of only two weeks’ 
standing, took little interest 
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in any of the opposite sex other 
than her husband. 

“Yes, an’ such nice manners 
an’ so kind’earted. Why, 
when Corpril Brill’s wife died, 
’e paid for ’er funeral, an’ she 
not on the strength neither. 
An’ when Mrs Falherty fainted 
at the Regimental Rifle Meet- 
ing, ’e “eld ’er ‘ead, an’ I can 
tell yer it took some ’olding, 
she being fourteen stone. An’ 
bathed ’er temples an’ giv’ ’er 
whisky -an’- water to drink, 
which is what I sez she fainted 
for, mor’n ’eat of the sun, as 
she sez. But you ain’t seen 
Mrs Falherty, as they’s gone 
to the Yeomanry. An’ the 
sergeant-major speaks so well 
on *im. ” 

To all of which Mrs Perry 
agreed, her eyes fixed, not on 
the shapely shoulders in a 
well- fitting blue frock - coat, 
but upon the broad back en- 
cased in scarlet that repre- 
sented her ideal of a man, and 
who, alas! would be command- 
ing that guard for the next 
twenty-four hours. The tears 
almost came to the little bride’s 
eyes as she thought of that 
interminable period —twenty- 
four hours! 

In the meantime the uncon- 
scious object of Mrs Klippop’s 
eulogy, having mounted his 
guard, returned to his quarters 
and divested himself of his 
ceremonial panoply. Return- 
ing to the mess-room, he found 
that he would be required to 
keep solitary vigil no longer. 
He discovered an equally dis- 
contented brother subaltern 


struggling with anteroom 
ennui. 
“Hullo, Jimmy! What's 
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keeping you in to-day?” said 
Herries, as he settled himself 
in a chair. 

The Hon. James Callagher, 
by way of answer, shook his 
head wearily, and turned to 
his brother officer a face almost 
as inexpressive as a China- 
man’s. He was a young man 
of remarkable appearance,— 
short and well-knit of figure; 
impassive of feature; with 
beautiful yellow hair, perfectly 
groomed, and a fair mous- 
tache carefully ironed sky- 
wards. 

“What’s keeping me in, 


Gasser? Why, I can’t get 
out.” 
Herries smiled indulgently. 


“What! have they found 
you out at last, Jimmy?” 

“T wish it was only that,” 
answered the exquisite Cal- 
lagher. “It is not that they 
have only just found me out: 
they encompass me on every 
side. I can’t even go to my 
quarters, — there are three of 
them sitting on the stairs.” 

“Big amounts?” queried 
Herries, as he leaned back in 
his arm-chair. 

“Big enough,” purred Cal- 
lagher. “They would appear 
nothing to a Pierpoint Morgan 
like yourself, Gasser ; but they 
will fairly sicken the noble 
lord my father when they are 
presently placed before him.” 

“He should be about acclim- 
atised by this time, Jimmy.” 

The Honourable James pulled 
himself slowly out of his chair 
and walked across the hearth- 
rug until he stood over Herries. 
Then he said slowly, with just 
a tinge of bitterness in his 
voice— 
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“Gasser, have you not lived 
long enough to know that 
there is a climate which, sooner 
or later, will always get back 
on a long-suffering parent. It 
is not the luscious lotos-groves 
of the West End; it is not the 
fat soil off which we reap our 
whirlwinds, that breeds the 
apoplectic germ in the parental 
mind. It is the moist clinging 
clay of the New Jerusalem in 
our midst that finds the weak 
spots in our progenitor’s for- 
bearance—that New Jerusalem 
whose market opens at 66 per 
cent, and closes — goodness 
knows where!” 

Having delivered himself 
with more fervour than was his 
wont, the beautifully-groomed 
subaltern thrust his hands in 
his pockets and retired to the 
hospitality of a cushioned 
fender. Herries looked at him 
earnestly for a moment and 
said, half aloud— 

“Poor old boy, so you're 
Jew'd?” 

Callagher flushed. It seemed 
that his equanimity was about 
todesert him. But he mastered 
the impulse, and replied in the 
soft tones he affected so well— 

“Yes, Gasser, I’m Jew’d— 
Jew'd badly. But we’ve still 
got the second life on the 
Baronial Hall to fall back on, 
and an apoplectic stroke more 
or less won’t hurt the present 
incumbent; so don’t worry me 
with your good-nature. I’m 
too proud, or perhaps too 
honest, to take clean money 
with dirty hands. Besides, 
perhaps I shall be able to win 
a hundred or two from you 
before we turn in to-night. 
Anyway, we will have some 


sport this evening. Fluffy is 
back from the Cavalry School, 
Have you seen him? How 
well he’s looking, and he igs 
as pleased as a dog with a 
tin whistle. Says that they 
haven’t ragged him once down 
there.” 

Herries, who saw that Cal- 
lagher had divined, and was 
prepared to resent, the offer 
of temporary aid which was 
upon his lips, was not sorry 
to find the subject turned. 

“Yes, poor devil,” he re- 
joined, “that must have been 
a change for him. Don’t you 
think, Jimmy, that we are 
often a little too down on 
him? The poor devil is harm- 
less enough.” 

“That’s just where you are 
wrong, Gasser ; that insatiable 
love of argument of yours in- 
duces you often to take an 
extreme view, and always an 
opposite view, on whatever 
subject is under discussion. 
Any one not knowing you as 
well as we do for the good 
old chap that you really are, 
and judging you by your argu- 
ments, would think you an 
awful prig. Now, you are 
quite wrong about Fluffy. He 
is not quite harmless. If he 
had followed the bent of life 
to which Providence has 
ordered him, he would have 
been harmless enough. His 
physical infirmities would not 
interfere with his success as 
a curate, or a village school- 
master. In either of these 
capacities he would do no 
harm. But asa soldier! Re- 
member that, in the event of 
war, we shall have to intrust, 
not only the country’s honour, 
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but many men’s lives, to this 
man’s keeping. This is a re- 
sponsibility that his nervous 
resistance will never sustain. 
Why, you yourself know that 
the men have no more con- 
fidence in Fluffy than we have. 
Then it is better, in the long- 
run, for the country, for our- 
selves, for the men, and for 
Fluffy himself, that we should 
make it clear to him that he 
was not intended by nature to 
be a Heavy Dragoon!” 

All through this recital the 
Honourable James had sat on 
the cushioned fender-rail, de- 
livering himself of his carpet 
lecture in his characteristic 
murmur. 

Herries, who felt the justice 
of Callagher’s remarks, but 
not the inclination to agree, 
essayed a mild remonstrance. 

“But in our zeal for the 
public weal are we not in- 
clined to be too uncharitable, 
Jimmy! Are we affecting a 
dignified attitude in resorting 
to billiard-room horse-play ?” 

Callagher, lighting a cigar- 
ette with his usual delibera- 
tion, said— 

“My dear Gasser, what 
other course is open to us? If 
you know of another, lay it 
on the table. We are pecul- 
iarly situated in the British 
army : although there is gener- 
ally some mechanism to pre- 
vent an undesirable from 
getting into the Service, yet 
if he chance to evade it, 
or develops infirmities later, 
there is no machinery to get 
him out, unless he commit a 
felony; and obliging as poor 
old Fluffy is, he will never rise 
to that. If he were capable of 
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a felony, I should say keep him. 
Hislimitations, though apparent 
enough to us and to the men, 
are not officially gauged until 
active service places him in a 
position of responsibility. The 
fate of that fellow ‘Frothy’ 
in the Grenadiers is a case in 
point. He cannot walk down 
Piccadilly without half a 
dozen fellews telling the story 
of his fit of ‘Mauseritis’ at 
the Modder. It would have 
been better far for Frothy 
if he had taken the timely 
warnings of a subaltern’s 
court. Not that we in the 
Imperials have ever gone to 
the extremes practised in the 
Guards. Fluffy could leave 
us to-morrow and never be 
ashamed of his connection 
with us. But if he stays and 
we ever go on service, which I 
hope may be to-morrow that I 
may have some relief from my 
duns, we shall have another 
case like the Guardee Frothy, 
unless Fluffy is left with the 
Reserve Squadron. Did you 
ever see Frothy, Gasser?” 

“Yes, I knew him, poor 
devil. I cannot understand 
why he hangs on in town. If I 
were he I should lose myself.” 

‘It’s easier said than done. 
It’s all very well for a man in 
the ruck, but it’s devilish hard 
for a gentleman to lose himself 
in town. Take this Prothero 
case,—the man was simply 
given away because he was a 
gentleman. His new associates 
spotted that. Now take your- 
self, Gasser,—you couldn’t lose 
yourself in town whatever réle 
you undertook !” 

Herries got up out of his 
chair and walked across to the 
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window. He stood a moment 
drumming with his fingers 
upon the mess album. He 
was thinking more of the bore- 
dom of this Aldershot life than 
of the conversation in progress. 

“Lose myself! of course I 
could. We may be fairly 
notorious, Jimmy, here in 
Aldershot and at the Savoy 
and Gaiety, but outside those 
most reputable haunts we at 
once become merged in the 
great unknown. Just give a 
thought to the various houses 
in town where you go. Does 
the face of any one single 
servant remain in your mind? 
Yet what a number of refined 
faces you see amongst men- 
servants. I'll warrant you 
that there is many a strange 
life’s history under vaseline 
and powder.” 

The Honourable James looked 
up quickly at his brother sub- 
altern. Fora second there was 
more animation in his freckled 
face than he usually counten- 
anced. 

“Dreamer again, Gasser: 
there is as much romance 
encased in red plush breeches 
as there is beneath the soiled 
frock-coat of the oily greaser 
who is waiting at the bottom 
of the stairs to serve a process 
on me!” 

“Well, I don’t agree, Jimmy: 
if I were to be ‘wanted’ for 
anything, I should ‘forge’ a 
character and take service in 
some household. I would never 
be detected,”—with this asser- 
tion Herries joined Callagher 
on the fender. 

“My dear boy, you! why, 
your ringlets and fine head 
would betray you anywhere. 
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You wouldn’t have a dog’s 
chance. You would be spotted 
anywhere!” Callagher lighted 
another cigarette. 

“That’s where you are mis- 
taken. Why, you could not, 
straight off, tell me the colour 
of any of the mess - waiters’ 
hair or eyes, yet you have seen 
Adams practically every day 
for the last two years. I am 
positive that I could disappear 
in London indefinitely, simply 
by going as a man-servant into 
someone’s employ in the West 
End.” 

Callagher stood up. 

“Gasser, you are talking 
rot. I would bet you a couple 
of hundred pounds that you 
could not, by taking service in 
London, lose yourself for three 
months during the season.” 

Herries was stung. There 
was something in Callagher’s 
tone that he resented. 

“That’s a bet, Jimmy. Pro- 
vided I can get the leave, I 
will take service and prove 
you to be wrong. I’m bored 
to extinction by this dwarfing 
life !” 

As Herries made this ad- 
mission a third officer entered 
the anteroom. 

The Honourable James, whose 
impassive face was at moments 
as irritating as his drawl, 
turned to the newcomer. 

“Here, Fox, come and warn 
the Gasser to be more careful 
of his fair fame and fairer 
shekels: he is about to under- 
take a spell of domestic service 
as a relief from the perpetual 
monotony of up-to-date soldier- 
ing.” 
Captain John Fox, a tall, 
handsome senior captain, with 
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a reputation as the fittest, 
kindest - hearted, and most 


imistic officer in the regi- 
ment, joined his junior com- 
rades at the fire-guard. 

“What are you babies wager- 
ing about ?” 

“It’s this way——” began 
Callagher. 

Herries cut him short— 

“T have bet Jimmy a couple 
of hundred that I can take 
service in a household in the 
west of London, and continue 
in such service during the 
season without being detected. 
Is not that the bet, Jimmy?” 

Callagher nodded assent. 
Fox’s mouth twitched with 
the cynical, expression that 
his brother officers knew so 
well. 

“You will first get Prender- 
gast to register your names in 
the fine-book. Can’t have you 
boys breaking the mess rules 
about wagering in the ante- 
rom. Then if you, Gasser, 
are really bent on making 
such an utter fool of yourself, 
why, it is incumbent upon us 
three to keep silent about it, 
otherwise we shall have the 
whole of the young officers of 
the Ist Cavalry Brigade engag- 
ing in an area reconnaissance 
of the West End. Kind of 
quest of the ‘Golden Gargon.’ 
Why, Mike Rimington’s ‘Treas- 
ure Hunts’ and similar exer- 
cises for young officers wouldn’t 
be in it.” 

Herries’s loss of equanimity 
had been but momentary. He 
had, however, made the bet, 
and being in the mind to carry 
it on, at once saw the point in 
Fox’s argument. ‘You are 
quite right, Fox, except in 
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your simile, ‘Golden Gargon’ 
is hardly appropriate, unless it 
were Jimmy who went into 
hiding. But, in my interests, 
this must be kept quiet. Are 
you content, Jimmy, that it 
should remain solely in the ken 
of us three?” 

“Content. You and me prin- 
cipals, and Johnny Fox, here, 
referee,” 

“And,” added the captain, 
“the usual fine for officers 
wagering in the anteroom. 
But, I say, I want you 
fellows to play up this even- 
ing. I’ve got a German 
dragoon coming to dine to- 
night. He is not a bad 
cove, and was devilish civil 
to me when I was over in the 
Fatherland. He’s now at the 
Embassy, and quite keen to 
meet and know the British 
cavalry officer at home, I 
want you to be kind to him, 
because his regiment took me 
up. I pleased them the first 
evening. One of the majors 
proposed my health, suggesting 
that, in welcoming me, the 
German army only regretted 
that I had not come with 
twenty thousand more of my 
fellows. He didn’t say it quite 
nicely ; so I jumped up to ac- 
knowledge the toast, thanked 
my friend, and complimented 
him on having discovered the 
secret of the exact numbers 
that our General Staff con- 
sidered adequate for the in- 
vasion and conquest of Ger- 
many. The whole table saw 
the point, and they were aw- 
fully pleased. I couldn’t have 
had a better introduction. 


Well, I’m off to meet the gal- 
lant Rittmeister as soon as the 
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trap comes round. So long, 
you fellows.” 

As the door closed bebind 
Fox, a mess-waiter entered and 
informed Callagher that his 
servant would like to see him. 

“That’s good,” rejoined Cal- 
lagher. “Looks as if Danby 
had moved the bailiffs on. 
Does he report the court clear, 
Adams?” 

The mess-waiter could not 
subdue a grin as he opened the 
door for the well-groomed Cal- 
lagher to pass out. The door 
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slammed, and the orderly offi- 
cer was left with the anteroom 
to himself, to cogitate upon the 
extraordinary undertaking into 
which an afternoon of ennui 
had landed him. After ring- 
ing for afternoon tea he made 
a pilgrimage to the leave-book, 
and then sat down and wrote a 
couple of letters. One was to 
a certain William Diggle, who 
had been his father’s butler 
in the old home, and who 
now drew a pension from 
the estate. 


CHAPTER II.—SUBALTERNS HORSE-PLAY. 


Count Eric von Meyer, of 
the Oldenburg Dragoons, was 
evidently charmed with the 
hospitality of the mess of the 
King’s Imperial Dragoon 
Guards. Bridge and _ the 
seniors in the anteroom had 
no enchantment for him after 
dinner: he must accompany 
the juniors to the billiard- 
room. The Count’s mission to 
the country, as he insisted in 
perfect English, was to learn 
something about the British 
cavalry. ‘ My instructions are 
to study your cavalry spirit, 
which we soldiers in Germany 
are taught is the best military 
quality that the British army 
possesses.” He was beginning 
well, for in his first visit to a 
cavalry unit he showed an in- 
clination to stick to the spawn- 
ing-ground of the quality of 
which he professed* to be a 
student. 

He was a fine specimen of 
the well-bred Teuton. In 
repose his figure was an 
ideal of muscular symmetry: 


it was only in movement 
that one was able to detect 
the want of that suppleness of 
limb which is the result of 
out-door training, and which 
the British youth shares with 
Nature’s savages. His know- 
ledge of English billiards, 
moreover, was not sufficient to 
add to the excitement of the 
two games of ‘“‘snooker pool” 
in which he joined, and, in 
short, every one in the billiard- 
room was getting unutterably 
bored with Fox’s guest, when 
Callagher challenged Chester- 
ton to some feat of harmless 
horse-play. The Count’s eyes 
sparkled as Chesterton, a fat 
little globule of a man, peeled 
off his jacket and vest. This 
was what he had come to see. 

It does not take long for the 
after-dinner atmosphere of a 
mess billiard-room to become 
electrified. Callagher and 
Chesterton rolled over each 
other on the floor for a few 
seconds and then made way 
for another couple. Carpet 
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competitions mean exhaustion, 
exhaustion means thirst, and 
the quenching of an after- 
dinner thirst augments excite- 
ment. Captain John Fox, who 
had a dozen years’ experience 
of these things, felt that it 
would be expedient to with- 
draw his guest. There is a 
limit, in a highly -charged 
atmosphere, to the forbear- 
ance that the etiquette of 
hospitality is able to exercise. 
But the Count had no inten- 
tion of withdrawing. He was 
thoroughly enjoying himself. 
The limit of his experience 
was not bounded by the con- 
fines of a German garrison 
town: he had travelled, and 
he knew that he saw in the 
babel of this mess-room a little 
exhibition of that unquench- 
able spirit of personal inde- 
pendence and self - reliant 
rivalry that had made the 
British Empire in the past 
and which maintained it in the 
present. His host’s endeavours 
to entice him to the anteroom 
below fell on barren land. 
“My dear Fox,” von Meyer 
would remonstrate, “I am not 
the smallest degree bored. I 
am really most grateful to 
ou. I here to-night more 
about the British Army learn 
than I should in four years at 
Carlton House Terrace. My 
only regret is that I am not 
sufficiently skilled in the com- 
petitions to join.” Fox shrugged 
his shoulders, and began in- 
wardly to regret his hospitality. 
He himself only desired to be 
in bed, especially as he could 
see that the younger members 
of the mess were beginning to 
“gee red.” He could read the 
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signs as surely as the mess 
waiters, who now found it 
difficult to keep level with 
the demands for whisky-and- 
sodas. 

Etiquette had so far pre- 
vented any one of the revellers 
from inviting the Count to 
hazard a throw. But the ex- 
citement was sufficiently con- 
tagious to rouse the sportsman 
in him and bring him into line 
with the others. He took Cal- 
lagher, who, all breathless from 
a bout of his so-called jiu-jitsu, 
was sitting on the billiard- 
table, by the arm. 

“TIT do not understand your 
present display of English 
feats. But I was a good 
gymnast, and have a strong 
arm. Will any of you try 
grasping hands with me on 
the billiard-table?” 

This challenge was received 
with a roar of approving ac- 
clamation. A crowd of young, 
hot, eager faces gathered round 
the billiard-table, while the 
Count took off his dress-coat 
and bared his rightarm. He 
demonstrated the nature of 
the competition. The com- 
petitors, grasping their right 
hands across a corner of the 
table, placed their elbows 
firmly on the baize, and then, 
without moving from this 
pivot, strove to bend their op- 
ponent’s hand backwards. It 
is a competition which calls for 
a strong wrist and considerable 
mental endurance. 

The Honourable James, 
whose golden hair had become 
considerably disarranged dur- 
ing his various grovellings on 
the carpet, was the first to 
join issue with the Prussian 
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champion. The two men 
clasped hands, closed the grip, 
straightened their backs, and 
the Englishman’s hand went 
down like a ninepin. 

“Perhaps you were not 
ready?” said the Count court- 
eously. 

Callagher allowed that he 
had not “quite tumbled to the 
idea,” and settled down for a 
second trial. He made a little 
better show on his second ven- 
ture, but von Meyer, with the 
indulgent smile still on his 
lips, defeated him. The second 
defeat rather jarred Callagher’s 
wrist, and he retired. Pren- 
dergast, the senior subaltern, 
took his place. Von Meyer 
disposed of him without an 
effort. In fact, one after the 
other, the whole room went 
down before the Prussian. Fox 
was the only opponent that 
caused him the slightest diffi- 
culty. The cheers and chaff 
that had greeted the Honour- 
able James’s overthrow were 
now absent. The absolute 
rout of a roomful of British 
officers, in a feat of simple 
strength, by their Prussian 
guest, had a most sobering 
effect. 

“You are not a very strong 
lot,” said von Meyer, quite 
innocent of the discourtesy 
implied. 

There is no doubt that, as 
the tall, broad - shouldered 
Count smiled indulgently upon 
them, his hosts felt sore at the 
indignity of defeat that their 
guest had placed upon them. 
Not a word was said: the 
Imperials were too well-bred 
to show resentment to a guest, 
more especially a foreign guest ; 
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but there was just that brief 
moment of silence which is 
often more expressive than 
words. For a short time the 
relationship of host and guest 
was forgotten in the bitterness 
of racial emulation. The Teu- 
ton stood exultant in victory, 
the Englishmen crestfallen in 
defeat. Just at this turn of 
the wheel Osborn Herries, the 
orderly officer, returning from 
his rounds, entered the room. 
His appearance gave relief to 
an awkward pause. Callagher 
and Prendergast hailed him 
simultaneously. 

“Come along, Gasser, old 
man; we want you to vindi- 
cate the mess. We have all 
gone under to Count von 
Meyer.” 

Herries walked up to the 
billiard - table. Smiling, he 
answered, “What is it? I 
hope that some one has downed 
Jimmy.” 

There was no lack of spokes- 
men to describe the nature of 
Callagher’s defeat, or the char- 
acter of the ordeal. Herries 
stood by the table and watched 
the illustration. 

“T’ve played that game be- 
fore: it’s the very devil on 
one’s wrists,” he said, when 
the grip had been explained. 

“Tf you English officers 
practised more with the sabre, 
you would not be so easily de- 
feated. Perhaps our friend, 
the officer of the day, is a 
swordsman ?”’ 

There was nothing in the 
wording of the Count’s admon- 
ition of the British cavalry 
officer that implied an insult, 
yet in the present case the 
slight inflection of his voice 
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accentuated the suspicion of 
that contemptuous superiority 
which a Prussian officer rarely 
learns how to disguise. But 
as he said it he turned full 
upon Herries, and almost flung 
the speech in his face. 

The two men were nearly of 
a height, and very similar in 
build. The Prussian, owing to 
the skill of his tailors, had the 
appearance of possessing the 
better chest measurement ; but 
Herries was the more lithe and 
supple. There was a moment 
of suspense as the champions 
took each other’s measure. 
The men grouped round the 
table knew that if any officer 
in the regiment was physically 
developed and fit, it was 
Herries. Not that he had 
ever been the accomplished 
gymnast that the upper de- 
velopment of the Prussian 
suggested, but a naturally 
powerful man, whose love of 
exercise, combined with the op- 
portunities of regimental life, 
kept him in splendid condition. 
Herries met the Prussian’s 
covert sneer with his usual 
pleasant smile, and without a 
word divested himself of his 
belt and jacket. Von Meyer 
was already stripped, and as 
the orderly officer turned up 
his shirt-sleeve the German had 
the first visual indication of his 
opponent’s natural strength. 

With some quip about Cal- 
lagher and his recent course of 
jiu-jitsu, Herries took his stand 
at the table. He distributed 
his weight in a workmanlike 
manner, and, as the Count did 
likewise, said to Fox, “Just 
give the word ‘go.’” 

The two men clasped hands, 
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and settled their elbows on the 
green baize, looked into each 
other’s eyes, and waited for 
the word. It was a_ tense 
moment. Herries felt, in the 
first touch of their hands, that 
he was pitted against a man 
with muscles of iron and re- 
lentless courage. The Prussian 
knew that he had to deal with 
a man of different calibre to 
the officers who, one by one, 
had gone down before him. 

“Go ! ” 

The grip tightened, and the 
two men, putting their weight 
into the strain, tested their 
strength. In that first strain 
Herries knew that his only 
chance of success lay in the 
hope that he might be able 
to outstay his rival. For a 
minute both wrists were rigid 
as either competitor invited 
his opponent to attack. The 
Prussian was the first to make 
his effort: his forearm was 
slightly longer than the Eng- 
lishman’s, and in combination 
with a strong wrist this could 
be counted an advantage. 
Herries gave a little, — there 
was just the suspicion of a 
relaxation; in a second his 
sinews were rigid again. He 
was inviting the Count to 
put forth his strength. How 
great was the effort required 
to defeat it was evident from 
Herries’s face. It was a long, 
determined attack, and as he 
put his weight into it the look 
of superior confidence on the 
Prussian’s face changed to 
one of relentless determina- 
tion. The onlookers watched 
the contest in silence. They 
could realise what it mean 
to the rivals from signs upon 
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their faces. The first attack 
failed. Yet Herries did not 
essay a counter. The first 
attack had shown him that 
his only chance lay in a 
passive resistance. 

A few words of encourage- 
ment to Herries from his 
comrades round the table, and 
then the Count, finding that 
the relaxation from his effort 
brought no counter, returned 
to the attack. He was a 
powerful man, and into this 
essay he put the last ounce 
that his slightly superior lever- 
age gave him. How much it 
cost Herries to resist this 
attack the room could see, 
The veins stood out on his 
brow and neck. Ever so little 
his wrist gave, but with a 
magnificent effort he resisted 
and warded off the assault. 
A moment’s respite as the 
Prussian effort died away, and 
then the Englishman felt that 
the time had come to carry 
the struggle into the enemy’s 
country. He braced himself 
with his left hand against the 
table and put his last remain- 
ing energy into the attack. 
The excitement was intense. 
The Prussian’s resistance was 
spent. The spectators could 
see that his wrist was giving. 
The sinews stood out like whip- 
cord. It looked as if the veins 
of his neck would burst. Great 
drops of perspiration beaded 
his brow. Silence was now 
impossible; the welcome signs 
of von Meyer’s distress called 
forth encouragement to the 
regimental champion. But the 
Prussian made a magnificent 
rally. It seemed that his 
hand must go over, that his 
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elbow must leave the baize, 
when suddenly Herries seemed 
to fail. Spent though he was, 
with a determination bred of 
wounded conceit the Prussian 
rallied a despairing effort. For 
@ moment his opponent gave 
before him, his hand became 
upright again. Then Herries 
made his supreme endeavour. 
Again the spectators held their 
breath. Except for the deep 
nasal breathing of the com- 
batants, there was absolute sil- 
ence in the room. A mess-waiter 
who had just entered stood 
by the door as if spellbound. 
Suddenly there was a report 
like a muffied pistol-shot. The 
Prussian went over with a 
howl of pain, and amid a 
murmur of excitement Herries 
found himself gripping a limp 
hand. So magnificent had 
been the Prussian’s resistance 
in despair that both bones of 
his wrist had snapped. When 
the nature of the regiment’s 
victory was realised, the sense 
of the room was all sympathy 
for the man who in his stiff- 
necked pride had accepted 
serious bodily injury in pref- 
erence to acknowledging by 
surrender the superiority of 
his opponent. The nature of 
the hurt and pain that he of 
necessity must have suffered 
killed the first burst of elation 
over the regimental victory. 
Fox, not unnaturally, was 
most distressed at the in- 
cident. Luckily there is no 
lack of medical attendance in 
Aldershot, and the compound 
fracture was doctored almost 
immediately. But although 
in great pain, von Meyer 
pulled himself together before 
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he was led away to Fox’s 
quarters. Bringing his heels 
together, he bowed to the 
circle of sympathising officers. 
Then turning to Herries he 
suavely added— 

“To you, sir, lam under an 
obligation which I hope I may 
some day be able to discharge.” 

With this enigmatic remark 
he bowed himself out of the 
billiard-room, escorted by Fox 
and the surgeon. Herries had 
offered his services during the 
setting of the broken limb, but 
the doctor waved him aside, so 
he now stood, minus his jacket, 
the centre of his brother officers’ 
admiration and congratulation. 
Although no one, least of all 
Herries, had wished their guest 
the crowning evil of a fractured 
wrist, yet his exulting manner 
in his earlier triumphs had 
thoroughly exasperated the 
junior officers of the Imperials. 
They grouped round Herries, 
congratulating him, and dis- 
cussed the curious ending to 
the episode. 

After the fine excitement of 
the last half-hour, the even- 
ing had now become tame 
and uninteresting. Callagher 
was the first to discover 
this, and broke the monotony 
by volunteering the informa- 
tion. 

“T say, you fellows, Fluffy 
has gone to bed. Let’s have 
him out. It is a crime after 
giving us all an extra day a 
week of ‘orderly dog’ to go 
and slip off to bed at nine 
o'clock on his first night. 
Come on, Seraph, come and 
help me get him out. We'll 
see what he’s learned at the 
Cavalry School; we'll make him 
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scout the mess and climb the 
subaltern’s cliff.” 

As there was no dissenting 
voice, Prendergast, the senior 
subaltern, who rejoiced in the 
pseudonym of “the Seraph,” 
and the Honourable James, 
left the billiard-room to dis- 
cover the unfortunate Fluffy, 
the pet name of one Lieutenant 
O’Meara Meggy, who was un- 
fortunate enough, with the 
very best intentions, to have 
missed the qualities of bearing 
and force of character which 
an unwritten law demands 
from those who undertake the 
responsibilities of his Majesty’s 
commission. 

In five minutes the self- 
appointed inquisitors were 
back again: Callagher, the 
leading spirit in every under- 
taking of this nature, held 
open the billiard-room door, 
as he made the announcement 
in his usual purring drawl. 

“Gentlemen, Mr Frohman 
now has the pleasure of pre- 
senting to you the celebrated 
scout and cliff-climber, Burn- 
ham O’Meggy. This expert 
will give an exhibition of the 
most up-to-date and scientific 
method of scouting a billiard- 
room, as tested by Mike 
Rimington and approved by 
Baden-Powell!” 

A peal of laughter rang 
out as the unfortunate Fluffy, 
in obedience to the order 
‘‘March,” advanced into the 
room on all fours. He cut a 
most ridiculous figure. Dressed 
in his pyjamas, his instructors 
had made him don a mackin- 
tosh and slouch hat, relics of 
South Africa, and then with a 
lighted candle in his hand 
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scout the floor. As the unfort- 
unate officer crawled under 
the billiard-table, Callagher, 
who was always humorous, 
instructed the audience that 
they were now witnessing the 
most up-to-date method of 
indoor tracking, as recom- 
mended to “stupid” cavalry 
officers by the daily press and 
the Netheravon instructors. 
He added, “The operation is 
better illustrated when the 
exponent is cliff-climbing.” 

The latter expression had 
reference to a species of horse- 
play that the Imperials’ sub- 
alterns usually indulged in if 
any of their number made a 
trivial offence against the 
moral code of their community. 
The billiard-room, as any one 
who has been quartered in 
Aldershot will know, in the 
cavalry messes is on the second 
storey. It is possible to climb 
from the window to the ground 
by means of rain-pipes and 
ledges. It is this light punish- 
ment that is forced upon erring 
subalterns by their more virtu- 
ous peers. Really the feat is 
not a difficult one, but on first 
sight, especially at night, it 
presents the impression of a 
dangerous undertaking. 

As Callagher delivered him- 
self of his introduction, Pren- 
dergast threw the window 
open. Herries and Chesterton 
went to the window and looked 
out. It was pouring with 
rain. 

“Cut out the cliff-climbing, 
Jimmy, at least for to-night, 
—it’s raining cats and dogs,” 
said Chesterton. 

Herries backed him up by 
slamming down the window. 


“Very well, gentlemen,” the 
showman continued to drawl. 
“The elements having con- 
spired to prevent us from giving 
you this most interesting illus- 
tration, our great scout will, 
after he has stood me a drink, 
join in giving you a demonstra- 
tion of jiu-jitsu, the wonderful 
and novel science of self-defence 
that we have imported from 
the outer barbarians of the 
East!” 

A howl of laughter went up 
after this sally, for the fact 
that Callagher was making 
constant, almost daily, trips to 
town on the plea of under- 
going a course of jiu - jitsu, 
was one of the many jokes 
against him in the mess. 

To this statement the hither- 
to placid Meggy entered some 
protest. “Steady on, Jimmy: 
Ill stand you a drink and the 
whole room drinks, but I’m not 
going to grovel with a great 
lout like you.” 

“What? Mutiny in my 
menagerie!” and Callagher, 
who really had acquired the 
rudiments of the Japanese 
science, with an alertness that 
no one except those who knew 
him would ever have imagined 
him to possess, gripped Meggy 
by the loose of his mackintosh 
and flung him, without ap- 
parent exertion, into the laps 
of two brother officers sitting 
on the benches. To effect this, 
the Honourable James had 
subsided on to his back. As 
he rose to his feet, amid a 
shout of merriment, again as- 
suming his lethargic drawl, he 
explained,— 

“That, honourable gentle- 
men, is an insignificant dem- 
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onstration how we, miserable 
exponents of the honourable 
art of jiu-jitsu, though of 
pigmy strength, defeat our 
honourable enemies, and also 
maintain the most honourable 
discipline in the obedient mess 
of this unworthy regiment !” 
“Do they charge extra to 
teach you the language as 
well, Jimmy?” queried some 


one, amid the chorus of 
laughter. 
“No, sir!” replied Cal- 


lagher, dropping his drawl 
for a second. “But if your 
educational standard had been 
up to that required in an 
officer of commissioned rank, 
you would have been as con- 
versant with the language of 
our ally as you are with a turf 
accountant’s code. Does any 
gentleman here wish a lesson 
in jiu-jitsu, or must I vanquish 
the noted scout again?” 

Herries, who was sitting 
on the billiard - table, again 
began to divest himself of his 
jacket. 

“Look here, Jimmy,” he 
said, “I don’t know anything 
about jiu-jitsu, but I'll take 
you on: make it catch as catch 
can!” 

“ Will you pay a substantial 
forfeit if you break my arm?” 
queried Callagher, to the de- 
light of the room. 

The two men closed, and 
Callagher, whose knowledge 
of the Japanese art was not 
sufficiently advanced to be of 
much use to him except with 
an unwary subject, got the 
grip. The immaculate James, 
though not nearly as tall as 
Herries, was powerfully built. 
It was a good struggle, but 
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when they finally overbalanced 
Callagher was on the top. It 
was unexpected, and when 
they disentangled themselves 
Callagher was so pleased, and 
his golden hair was so rough, 
that he so far forgot him- 
self as to show some anima- 
tion in his usually impassive 
face. 

Now Herries had entered 
into this competition simply 
in order to relieve the pressure 
on the unfortunate Fluffy, for 
whom, though he realised his 
worthlessness as an officer, he 
felt sorry. But once engaged 
in the competition, he was 
piqued in suffering a defeat 
so easily. He challenged a 
return. This time the struggle 
took longer to decide. Cal- 
lagher had not the advantage 
of grip, but the strength of his 
short back and heavy waist 
almost counterbalanced this 
disadvantage. After a des- 
perate grovel on the floor for 
about four minutes, Callagher 
was rolled over, and the sense 
of the room awarded the second 
bout to Herries. Callagher 
had an objection. He claimed 
that in the first roll over, both 
the orderly officer’s shoulders 
had touched “earth”! This 
the room disallowed. 

Now the Honourable James, 
like so many high-spirited men, 
was a bad loser. It irked him 
to be other than first or second 
in anything he undertook. He 
felt aggrieved at the room’s 
decision against him. He re- 
turned rather savagely to the 
charge and challenged Herries 
to a deciding bout. Nothing 
loth, now that his blood was 
running warm, Herries again 
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took the floor. As they skir- 

mished for the grip, Callagher 

said beneath his breath— 
“Gasser, will you make that 


bet five hundred?” 
“Anything you please, 
Jimmy !” 


They closed, and in a second 
Herries was flying across the 
room, to have his fall broken, 
as had been Fluffy’s, by the 
men sitting on the bench. 

Catching Herries unawares, 
Callagher had again brought 
off the jiu-jitsu throw. 

A mess-waiter stood in the 
doorway. “The sergeant of 
the guard would like to see 
the orderly orficer!” 

Herries climbed into his 
jacket, adjusted his belt, took 
@ drink from a deserted 
tumbler on the mantelpiece, 
and went down to his duty. 
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As he left the brilliantly 
lighted mess-room for the dim 
stairway, he realised that for 
him, in such a dull place as 
Aldershot, it had been a day 
replete in incident. He had 
put in for leave, pending re- 
tirement from the service; he 
had made a sensational bet, 
which he had just raised to 
five hundred pounds, that he 
would efface himself as a 
domestic servant for three 
months; he had broken a dis- 
tinguished foreigner’s arm, and 
he was now going down to 
turn out the guard, with a 
wrenched shoulder, earned in 
a moment of mess-room knight- 
errantry, which he was now 
inclined to think misplaced. 

Certainly it was a record 
for one day of garrison life 
in Aldershot. 


CHAPTER IIl.—‘“ THE BITTER END.” 


Chesterton and Prendergast 
were playing billiards in the 
Cavalry Club. They had made 
a late night of it on the 
previous evening, and were 
now, after a late breakfast, 
killing a spare three-quarters 
of an hour before trotting 
down to Knightsbridge to a 
particular sale of horses at 
Tattersall’s, which was their 
excuse for being in town. 

The plump, chubby - faced 
Chesterton fancied himself with 
a cue; consequently the Seraph, 
who was vastly inferior, sat 
for the most part on the bench, 
dangling his legs and making 
conversation while Chesterton 
monopolised the table. 

“Gasser is up in town, 


Puck,” Prendergast remarked, 
as his opponent settled down 
to a stroke. 

Chesterton finished his stroke 
before he answered. 

“Yes, I know he is. I saw 
him yesterday afternoon. He 
has taken rooms at Bucking- 
ham Gate. He says he is going 
to buy a few horses to turn 
out, and is then going abroad 
for three or four months,” 

“ He is a quaint fellow; very 
likely, then, we shall see him 
at Tattersall’s. It is a nuisance 
that he is going just now. We 
shall find it awfully difficult 
to fill his place in the team. 
If he had stayed we might 
have pulled off the tournament 
this year!” 
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Chesterton let off an easy 
hazard, and therefore allowed 
a few seconds in which to re- 
cover his equanimity before re- 
joining in the conversation. 

“Who knows that he may 
not play for us yet, this season. 
He has so far only taken three 
months’ leave, and he told me 
yesterday that he was not sell- 
ing his ponies. I don’t think 
that he will go very far abroad. 
He has probably got something 
on which he is not over keen 
to discuss.” The Seraph had 
made five, which allowed his 
opponent a little longer period 
than usual for conversation. 

“IT think you are right, 
Puck,” continued Prendergast, 
as he again settled himself into 
a corner of the bench. ‘“ Do 
you think there is anything 
on between the Gasser and 
Jimmy? No? Well, I was 
not sure, only when Gasser 
said the other day that he 
might leave his ponies with 
the regiment, to be played by 
members of the team, he quite 
unexpectedly made a reserva- 
tion about Jimmy. Said that 
Jimmy is such a butcher on a 
pony—which isn’t true. He 
cannot help his seat, but his 
hands are all right.” 

Chesterton persevered in his 
break and finished the game. 
“No, Seraph, I don’t think 
so. Jimmy has just rubbed 
Gasser up the wrong way. 
That, I think, is all. Gasser 
is of a very queer temperament. 
He is absurdly sensitive and 
devilishly determined. You see 
how he felt the business of the 
German attaché. He might 
have broken the fellow’s neck 
instead of only his wrist, for 
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the pother he made about it. 
That is all over-sensitiveness, 
and will wear off when he has 
something more suited to his 
undoubted force of character 
than soldiering. See what a 
splendid fellow he was out in 
South Africa; and then that 
bet he had with Lascelles about 
the sporting tour in France. 
No one but a man of char- 
acter could have carried that 
through.” 

“You don’t think that he 
may have another of these 
wild-cat wagers on, do you, 
Puck?” queried Prendergast, 
as they put on their coats. “I 
forget what it was, but some- 
thing I heard Jimmy say the 
other day suggested the idea 
to me.” 

“T don’t think so. I haven’t 
heard anything about it. But 
Gasser is chock-full of that par- 
ticular socialistic mania which, 
in the wealthy, is a disease 
more common than most of us 
believe. He has the socialistic 
kink quite badly, and I am 
sure that his curious wagers 
are, in the first instance, 
prompted by his peculiar par- 
tiality for socialistic doctrines. 
I know him possibly better 
than any one in the regiment, 
and I don’t pretend to under- 
stand him. But of this I am 
certain, that, with his money, 
determination, and interest, if 
he were properly moulded, the 
Gasser would run a good chance 
of becoming Prime Minister 
someday. As itis, in all prob- 
ability he will get no moulding 
at all, and will have his chance 
of success ruined before he 
grows out of those kinks in 
his nature which we all know 
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so well, and which have so 
often amused us. Shall we 
have a short drink before we 
embark on the perilous opera- 
tion of horse-buying ?” 

The two dragoon subalterns 
were now inthe hall. To satisfy 
Chesterton’s suggestion about 
refreshment they went into the 
smoking-room, just as the object 
of their late discussion passed 
out through the hall to the 


doorway. 
“There is the Gasser,” said 
Prendergast. ‘I expect we 


shall find him at Tattersall’s.” 

It was a bright spring morn- 
ing, and as Herries strode 
down Piccadilly towards Hyde 
Park Corner, he felt all that 
pleasure in life which it is 
impossible for the healthy in 
mind and body to miss, if a 
spring sun is shining over the 
West of London. Town was 
just beginning to fill, and a 
few hours of a blue sky and 
warm sun had touched the 
gloomy grey of the West End 
as if with a magic wand. The 
dull cloak of winter was cast 
aside, and the gaiety of spring 
had germinated ; so much so, 
hat in the flood of sunshine 
pouring down upon the parks 
and pavements, and catching 
the wealth of warm butterfly 
hues, even the grinding motor- 
busses, in the colouring of their 
loads, seemed less incongruous 
than usual. Here and there 
where wall and railing gave a 
peep at Nature, the slips of 
landscape were as smiling as 
the less decorative works of 
man. 

Osborn Herries had arisen 
that morning with a brain 
dulled by a sense of despond- 
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unusual state. But in the 


present instance it was not 
surprising, for no man of nice 
character could contemplate 
severing his connection with 
so intimate a social circle as 
the mess of a cavalry regiment 
without deep feelings of regret. 
Although the trivialities of 
peace-soldiering had bored and 
irritated Herries to distraction, 
yet it was hard to overcome 
the personal magnetism of 
those brother officers with 
whom he had lived and 
worked in the closest intimacy, 
both in peace and war, for 
several years,—an intimacy 
once severed, never to be re- 
formed, and rarely to be 
adequately replaced. Herries 
had spent the previous even- 
ing in the suite of rooms he 
had just taken at Buckingham 
Gate. As he had driven up 
Broadway to the entrance, to 
take possession, the macilent 
monotony of the building had 
depressed him. Then an inter- 
view which he had later with 
his father’s pensioned butler, 
Diggle, had not added to his 
gaiety. In the first place, this 
dignified and superannuated 
henchman had, with that 
licence which is allowed to a 
servant who has known you 
since birth, entered a stern 
protest against the proposed 
term of domestic service. This 
protest had provided material 
for the usual senile homily 
which harped on the memory 
of the dead, and their know- 
ledge of and interest in the 
actions of the quick. No 
amount of argument would 
convince the aged servitor that 
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the main string to his instru- 
ment was at its best problem- 
atical, and Herries’s toleration 
was strained to the utmost by 
Diggle’s depressing efforts to 
link the sad passages of the 
Past with the, to him, sadder 
passages of the Present. 

At length, finding that none 
of the pathetic conjectures in 
his répertoire would move the 
young man to relent from his 
determination to carry out 
his proposals, the aged Diggle 
verged upon tears as he de- 
parted with the mission to 
make secret and_ suitable 
arrangements for his late 
master’s son and his present 
benefactor to enter upon his 
strange experiment. 

This combination of events 
had depressed Herries. But in 
the morning, as he had walked 
across St James’s and the 
Green Parks to the club, and 
inhaled the breath of spring, 
this sense of depression had 
been speedily dissipated, and 
now, having called at 127 Pic- 
cadilly for his letters, he gaily 
stepped the mile to Knights- 
bridge, that cavalry officers 
know so well. 

There are few places in 
London where you can find in 
a confined space such a varied 
and characteristic study of 
human nature as awaits you 
in Tattersall’s yard during a 
Monday auction early in the 
season. The knot of prehis- 
torically shakoed police in- 
spectors at the entrance are a 
suggestion of the knavery that 
ever lurks in the environment 
of the horse. As you enter 
the inner yard from the en- 
trance court, you are aware of 
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an extraordinary hum of con- 
versation. It is the sound of 
the vivacious crowd which, 
gathered round the artistic 
centre shrine, dedicated to 
our stalwart friend Reynard, 
is re-echoed by the glazed 
roof overhead. 

To-day every one will be 
present, for the stable of 
hunters, the property of that 
well-known figure from the 
Shires, Sir Joseph Plumpacre, 
and the string of polo ponies 
belonging to the brothers Gil- 
landers, are catalogued. Con- 
sequently, the whole world of 
sport is gathered, chatting on 
the flags of the yard or stroll- 
ing through the spacious 
stables. The elderly gentle- 
man there, with the old-world 
manner and gamekeeper - cut 
to his clothes, is the Earl of 
Bungay, than whom no one 
in the kingdom, peer or com- 
moner, knows or loves a horse 
better. The white-faced, faded 
young man talking to him is 
a junior Minister of the Crown, 
who, once having been a soldier, 
takes relaxation from the affairs 
of State by playing polo. 
Over there, why that is prob- 
ably the most interesting man 
in the yard. Incongruity of 
costume means nothing at 
Tattersall’s. Every one knows 
Henderson, the benign char- 
acter against the wall. In spite 
of a face and beard like a min- 
ister of the Gospel, top hat that 
might have been borrowed from 
a hard-case cabby, and breeches 
and gaiters that would have 
disgraced a “beater,” he is 
probably the shrewdest buyer 
in the country. His opinion 
on horse-flesh is valued by 
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every one, from king to coal- 
heaver. That fine, intellectual- 
looking man yonder? — you 
may well ask. He is over 
eighty, and he won the Bar 
point-to-point last year! You 
ought to know the small man 
with the square shoulders and 
whitening moustache, who is 
“going over” the horse they 
have just pulled out of the 
stable. See, Herries takes off 
his hat to him. It is the 
General Officer Commanding 
at Aldershot, the first cavalry 
leader we possess. That? The 
official starter! Next him? 
City financier, Hebrew of the 
best brand! Those? You 
must put down every boy with- 
out a hair on his face and in 
a white waistcoat as represent- 
atives of that new clan that 
is rapidly increasing in London, 
the rich unemployed. They 
are the parasitic fungi of a 
successful nation. They drain 
the sap which wealth produees, 
and are the harbingers of 
moral and social decay. Look 
at them! They are horsey 
men to-day, to-morrow they 
will be “‘road-hogs,” and the 
intervals are spent in checking 
tape returns. They are too 
blasé even to attend a race 
meeting. Let us pass them 
by. Thatcrowd? It is typical 
of the English, more particu- 
larly the London, horse-dealer. 
Those over-dressed, loud-voiced, 
yellow-haired ladies with them 
are their women-folk. At the 
worst the affectation for start- 
ling dress is their most harm- 
ful attribute. That well- 


dressed man the police inspector 
has just spoken to? Judging 
from the attitude of the in- 








spector, it is probably a pick- 
pocket. You will find the most 
amazing wolves in sheep’s 
clothing here. 

Such was the scene into 
which Herries plunged on that 
fine April morning. He nodded 
to one or two fellows, men up 
from Aldershot on a like errand 
to his own, secured a sale 
catalogue, and started to make 
the round of the stables. As 
he came to the door of the 
Ten-Stall stable, his attention 
was arrested by a fine-looking 
animal that some one had de- 
sired to see in the yard. As 
the attendant groom trotted 
it up and down, the usual 
little crowd of interested critics 
lined up. At his first glance 
Herries had been taken with 
the outline of the horse. “Do 
for a Household Johnny,” had 
been his first thought, as he 
noticed the colour of the 
animal—that very dark brown 
that verges on black. The 
horse was so good-looking that 
Herries turned it up in the 
catalogue and found that it 
was a single entry and pos- 
sessed the curious name “The 
Bitter End.” It was entered 
as “sound and regularly hunted 
by a lady.” Being doubly in- 
terested in the animal, first on 
the count of his own selective 
powers, and secondly by the 
name, Herries stepped in to 
make a closer inspection. 

Just then a couple of the 
flash dealers joined the group. 

“Hello!” one of them re- 
marked, “here’s old Bitter Tip 
up again.” Then as he patted 
the animal’s neck he added, 
“Wonder what harm you've 
done since you were last here, 
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old boy? They ought to call 
you Bitter Pill, since no one 
will swallow you.” 

“Do you know anything 
about him?” asked Herries 
tentatively. 

“ Know anythink about him, 
Mister? Lord, no; only that 
he’s up here regular as clock- 
work about four times a-year. 
No matter who buys him,— 
parson, old lady, hunting swell, 
or blooming millionaire, he’s 
back here with a good char- 
acter and as meek and kind as 
a spaniel, We in the trade 
don’t like him—-why, I don’t 
know, though he always goes 
cheap enough. None of us 
will buy him ; he has just that 
reputation, that’s all!” 

Herries stopped the groom, 
who was about to return the 
black to his stall, and had a 
better look at him. He was a 
picture above, clean below, and 
a@ nice free mover. Herries 
was interested. He nodded to 
the man to take the horse in 
again, and was turning away 
to pursue his inspection further 
when he felt his sleeve plucked. 
A little wizened man stood at 
his elbow. He was obviously 
of the stable type, and was 
dressed in what was doubtless 
a gift suit of tweeds, since it 
was two sizes too big for him. 
The bloom on his face suggested 
intemperance rather than a 
healthful exposure to the ele- 
ments, —or perhaps it would 
be more just to say, reflected 
an evidence of both influences. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the 
wizened caricature of a man, 
touching his hat with that 
lightning motion which is the 
essential salutation of an Eng- 
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lish groom, “but was you inter- 
ested in that black ’orse, sir?” 

“Why?” queried Herries, 
smiling. 

“’Cause, sir, ’e’s a danged 
good ’orse,” and the groom 
gave a knowing leer. 

“Who are you, whatever?” 
questioned Herries. 

“Me, sir; why, I’m Dotty 
Jim, an’ what I knows about 
that ’orse is worth a shillin’.” 

Herries saw that he had been 
inveigled into a shilling’s worth 
by one of those curious anom- 
alies, — short - witted sharps, 
who seem as inseparable from 
the environment of horsey com- 
munities as ginger-pop sutlers 
are from army manceuvres. 

Herries parted with his shil- 
ling, and dived into the Ten- 
Stall stable after the black, 
with his mind in that splendid 
state of indecision which is the 
mainspring of Messrs Tatter- 
sall’s income. Dotty Jim went 
through the pantomime of 
“spitting on the bob” for 
luck, and then lurched off to 
dissipate the gift. 

Presently the groups crowd- 
ing the yard began to gather 
round the rostrum in the 
corner. The auction was about 
to begin. The pale-faced auc- 
tioneer, remarkable for the 
quality of his silk hat, stood 
chatting, with one foot on the 
step of the rostrum. Herries, 
having mooned through a 
couple of stables, found him- 
self in the yard again just as 
the auctioneer stepped lightly 
into his dock of office. The 
monotone of a voice that 
depended upon an overhead 
sounding-board, a bustle at the 
bottom of the yard as the 
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public stepped clear to make 
a lane for the first exhibit, and 
the sale of hunters and polo 
ponies began. 

As Herries moved across to 
the receipt of custom, he 
stumbled across his brother 
subalterns, Chesterton and 
Prendergast, who, having taken 
longer over their “morning 
reviver,” had just reached the 
sale yard. 

“Hullo, Gasser, doing any 
good ?” was the greeting. 

“What, Puck, not lunching 
in bed? Not ailing, I hope? 
These early hours are not your 
usual form in London!” and 
Herries smote the chubby Puck 
familiarly on the back. 

The three men then mingled 
in the group that lined the 
run, and indulged in profes- 
sional criticism, while a couple 
of the flash community 
busied themselves in examin- 
ing minutely each candidate 
as it was stripped. 

The business was not brisk, 
and animal after animal was 
returned. So disappointing 
was it that the auctioneer 
even allowed an inflection of 
remonstrance to enter into the 
monotonous whine of his voice. 
The three subalterns of the 
Imperials, bored by the present 
character of the sale, had be- 
come oblivious to the murmur 
off the sounding canopy, and 
were discussing without anima- 
tion some regimental matter. 
Herries was called to order by 
a husky voice and a slight 
pressure on his elbow. 

Dotty Jim, redolent of his 
most recent potation, whis- 
pered, “The black ’orse, sir, is 
coming up now.” 
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Herries’s attention returned 
to the sale. 

“Will any gentleman say 
sixty guineas—fifty guineas? 
Fifty guineas for this horse?” 
droned the auctioneer. The 
black stood quietly against the 
wall, while the flash buyers 
stepped back, not troubling to 
run their hands over his legs 
or test his age. 

“What! back again, cld 
cock? You will soon be able to 
take out a licence as a London 
guide!” A coarse laugh 
greeted this sally. It was 
evident that the trade viewed 
the black with disfavour. 

“Will any gentleman say 
twenty guineas? Mind, gentle- 
men, this horse is being sold 
without reserve!” came the 
colourless exhortation by the 
auctioneer. 

Herries peered between two 
pairs of broad shoulders. Cer- 
tainly the black piqued his 
fancy. A fine outline, head 
well carried and set on, good 
shoulder, short cannon - bone, 
great driving- power behind, 
coat showing a good constitu- 
tion, and a mild eye. What 
more could a man want? 

Unconsciously he arrested 
the auctioneer’s eye. That 
keen student of physiognomy 
and human nature had read 
the interested attention on his 
face. 

“Will no gentleman say ten 
guineas, to make a start?” 

Herries felt the hypnotism 
of his look and nodded. 

“Ten guineas!” 

The flash gentlemen looked 
round, interested to detect the 
bidder. There was no contest, 
and in the space of two minutes 
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Herries found himself the 
owner of The Bitter End at 
the absurd price of twenty-one 
guineas. The flash gentlemen 
delivered themselves of some 
witticisms, and then, after their 
temporary respite, reopened 
their administrations on the 
next candidate. His brother 
officers congratulated Herries 
on his purchase, and together 
they went to the stable to 
make a closer inspection. In 
looks certainly the black was 
a bargain. 

In the stable they found 
that Dotty Jim had taken 
upon himself the duty of 
rugging the horse up. 

*“‘ Hullo!” said Herries, “ have 
I purchased you as well?” 

The little man pulled taut 
the second buckle in the roll, 
and stood with his hand rest- 
ing on the wither. 

“TI wouldn’t like to say as 
‘ow you ’asn’t, sir. I’ve known 
this ’orse, sir, ever since ’e was 
foaled, an’ a danged good ’orse 
’e is when I’m about. But ’e 
won’t bring you no luck, that’s 
why Mr Beckwith called ’e The 
Bitter End!” 

“What! has he a reputation 
for bad luck?” asked Herries, 
recalling the remarks of the 
men in the yard. 

‘Reputation for bad luck? 
This ’orse? Why, ’e’s the un- 
luckiest ’orse on owners as 
ever entered this stable, or 
looked through a bridle, for 
that matter!” 

Herries turned to his brother 
officers with a smile. “I’ve 
evidently gone and done it. 
Either of you fellows want a 
cheap horse? But we will 
know the worst.” Turning to 


the gorilla-visaged groom he 
continued, “ You seem to know 
all about it: if you want to 
stay with the horse you had 
better give me your version of 
his history !” 

A gleam came into the beery 
eye. “Do you mean, sir, that 
you will take me on?” 

“Precisely. That is, I will 
give you a trial.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the 
quaint caricature, just remov- 
ing his hand from the Bitter 
End’s wither long enough to 
enable him to touch his cap. 

“It was this way. You 
young gentlemen, seeing as the 
’orse is only a six-year-old, will 
probably be acquainted with 
the sad story of Mr Beckwith 
of Pushkin Park. Well, The 
Bitter End was bred by him. 
He is out of an ’alf-bred mare 
called Bush Girl, by a blood 
’orse called Cetewayo. I know 
as ’ow they said in the stable 
that it was a funny thing that 
both sire and dam should ’ave 
African names. Well, I was 
took on to look after some of 
the brood mares. Now, we none 
of us could understand that 
Bush Girl. She was a funny- 
tempered mare. At times she 
could almost speak, and then 
she would break out so bad 
that she could ’ave sava 
a elephant. Mr Beckwith, who 
was @ middle-aged man, as ’ap 
you gentlemen mind, who ’ad 
recently married a second wife, 
an ’andsome young lady from 
the neighbor’ood, who oughter 
no more ’ave married Mr Beck- 
with than me. She just did it 
to be mistress of Pushkin Park, 
I’m thinking. Now Mr Beck- 
with thought a powerful lot 
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of that mare Bush Girl She 
was a nice mare to look at, 
mind. When her time was 
nearly in she seemed to run 
off condition. Nothing I could 
do could make her brighten up. 
Mr Beckwith was so concerned 
that he told me that I was to 
watch ’er, and as soon as she 
was took in foal he was to be 
called. Well, it was just a 
quarter of three in the morning, 
that’s according to the sworn 
evidence, that I waked Sim- 
monds, that is the butler, and 
it was just a quarter of an 
hour later that Mr Beckwith 
made the discovery that broke 
up ‘is ’ouse’old. I was with 
im at the time, as you gentle- 
men may mind. Well, that 
was a bad business, and Mr 
Beckwith forgot all about Bush 
Girl. When I gets back to 
the stable, the foal was born, 
an’ late on the following after- 
noon Bush Girl died. It was 
what Cleghorn, the stud groom, 
called a hominous houtlook for 
the foal. Master’s ‘ome broke 
up, dam dead, an’ only Dotty 
Jim for a foster-mother. For 
a long time the master didn’t 
take no interest hin the stud 
farm. ’E didn’t like me no’ow, 
since I ’ad been with ’im on 
the night of the discovery an’ 
hall through the law business. 
But ’e was a just man, was 
Mr Beckwith. It wasn’t no 
fault of mine that I’d see’d 
the bad turn ’is family affairs 
took. Anyway, Cleghorn kept 
me an’ the foal out of the way 
for a good time. When the 
colt was shaping so good and 
nicely, and the master was a 
forgetting of ’is troubles, Cleg- 
horn couldn’t keep it from ’im 
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no more. Now we’ad always 
called the colt Zulu, ’cause of 
’is sire and dam, an’ Mr Beck. 
with came round and looked 
at’im. First the old man said 
nothing, but two days after 
the name-board came for ’is 
stall, and the name ’e ’ad give 
’im, though ’e ’ad said nothing 
to us, was The Bitter End, 
Now you gentlemen may laugh 
at me, but I’ve been laughed 
at now too much to mind, but 
when that colt was first in a 
stall there were something 
wrong with it. There ’ad bin 
something wrong with its 
mother, but nothing that I, 
who watched her, could quite 


find out. But with that colt 
it was different. It used to 
see things. What, I don’t 


know, but it used to see things 
that frightened it so that it 
would sweat its coat wringing 
wet. No, it weren’t rats in the 
straw. It ain’t afraid of rats, 
it ain’t afraid of nuthin’ that’s 
living. That’s the oddest ’orse 
that ever stood at Tattersall’s. 
But it sees things, an’ when 
it does it’s just mad. It don’t 
do no one hany good to own 
that ’orse or ’ave nuthing to 
do with it. I’ve’ad my dose, 
Cleghorn got ’is. I hain’t got 
no kith and kin, and all I ’ad 
was the girl I was a-courtin’ 
down at the Park. She was 
the only child of Job Tickner. 
Now Job, though only a 
labourin’ man, ’aving married 
late in life an’ losin’ ’is old 
’oman ’er first time comin’ to 
bed, an’ bein’ that thrifty, put 
together a tidy sum, which 
would ’ave been ourn, only the 
girl took an’ died while we was 
@-courtin’. An’ Cleghorn ’e 
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lost ’is two childer with the 
diphthery almost about the 
same time. I know’d it was 
all about what that there colt 
was seein’, an’ I told ’em so. 
That’s why they says as ’ow 
I’m dotty. But there’s very 
little that’s dotty about me, 
an’ as I ’ad nuthin’ more to 
lose now that Job’s girl was 
dead, why I stuck to my beauty 
‘ere. An’ such a kind ’orse 
too. But there’s more to foller. 
Mr Beckwith ’ad three childer 
by ‘is first wife. Boys, most 
of ’em. Well, the eldest, Mr 
James, was a fine ’orseman. 
’"E took a fancy to the colt, 
an’ began to ride im when ’e 
was three horf. ’E always 
used to say to me that ’e was 
the best bit of stuff that the 
master ’ad bred. Well, one 
day Mr James takes the colt 
out, and an hour after the 
colt comes galloping ‘ome 
alone as if ole Nick was be’ind 
im. I got ’im into the stall 
an’ I know’d what it was. 
’"E ’ad seen ’is bogie when ’e 
was out. Whenever ’e see’d it, 
it took ’im at least an hour to 
come round. But the worst 
we ’ad not expected. They 
brought Mr James ’ome in a 
milk-cart with ’is neck broke. 
"Ow it ’appened no one ever 
saw. ’E was just picked up on 
the turnpike dead. When the 
master ’eard that Mr James 
’ad been riding the colt, ’e give 
Cleghorn orders to ’ave ’im de- 
stroyed in the mornin’. In 
spite of my adversities, I did 
not want this, for I’ad grown 
real fond of the colt, but Cleg- 
horn didn’t mind. ’E ’ad one 
kid lying dead, and the other 
dyin’, an’ was botherin’ to 
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know whether ’e would be able 
to get both their funerals into 
one, so ’e was ready to shoot 
the colt in the mornin’. I did 
feel bad when I give ’im ’is last 
feed, as I thought, that evenin’. 
What ’appened up at the ’ouse 
that night I don’t know, but 
about ten o’clock the butler 
come down with a message 
that the colt was not to be 
destroyed, but was to go up to 
London at once to be sold. As 
the butler was afeared to go 
over to Cleghorn’s on account 
of the dead kid, I took the 
message over to ’im just as the 
second kid died. ’*E damned 
me and the colt somethin’ 
’orrid. 

“Well, gentlemen, hafter 
that I didn’t see much of the 
’orse for some time. "E was 
bought ’ere at Tattersall’s by a 
dealer on a hoff day for a tidy 
price. But as luck ’as thrown 
me an’ that ’orse together, I 
larned all that ’appened to ’im. 
The dealer parted with ’im to 
a country vicar who ’ad sud- 
denly come by a legacy, an’ 
who ’ad a darter as ‘unted. 
That vicar was some forty 
miles from Pushkin Park, where 
I ’ad gone back. Well, gentle- 
men, you may not believe it, 
but it’s gorspel truth: one 
mornin’ I come down hearly to 
hopen up the stables, when 
who should I find a-standin’ 
by the door but ’is nibs ’ere. 
"E ’ad come far and fast, for 
’e was mucked all up. As soon 
as ’e see’'d me ’e kind of whin- 
neyed, and trotted hover an’ 
rubbed ’is nose in my ’and, just 
as much as to say, ‘I ham glad 
to see you again, matey.’ Well, 
of course, we ’ad to return ’e, 
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an’ I took ’im over the next 
day, wonderin’ in my ’eart 
what news I should ’ear at the 
hend of my journey. I knew 
by the looks on un when I 
seed ’im that mornin’ that 
some’at ’ad ’appened. Nor 
was I mistook. When I arrived 
I found there was the devil to 
pay at that parsonage. The 
darter, for whom the ’orse ’ad 
been bought, ’ad ridden into 
’Orsham, and heloped with the 
groom wot accompanied ’er in 
‘er rides. Bitter End brought 
poor old parson no luck, so ’e 
give hup grooms and such like, 
and sends the ’orse up to 
London. Tried Aldridge’s this 
time, an’ was bought by a 
dealer, an’ broke the bloke’s 
leg against the Park rails the 
following day. ’E unloaded ’im 
on a young orficer in the Royal 
’Orse Guards. What quite ’ap- 
pened to this young orficer I 
don’t know, but ’e left England 
rather sudden-like, and went 
to furrin parts—Transvaal or 
somewheres—where they soon 
killed ’e. So ’e didn’t ’ave no 
luck. Then the ’orse, as was 
now rising six, came up to 
Tattersall’s again, and was 
bought be a City gentleman 
for Park work. ’*E’s a showy 
mover in the Park,’eis. Well, 
this gent ’adn’t ’ad ’im mor’n 
few weeks when they found ’im 
out, and sent ’im to gaol for a 
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long term. I always says as 
ow the hownership of the ’orse 
did it. Anyway, he must ’ave 
left ’is sorrowin’ widder badly 
hoff, cause old Bitter was hup 
at Tattersall’s again. Then 
folks began to say things 
sneery-like about the ’orse, as 
doubtless you ’eard them to- 
day. But I thinks myself, 
gentlemen, that it wored off. 
What’s ’appened between this 
and that, gents, well, it’s nuthin’ 
that’s very encouragin’. Be- 
yond makin’ a motor-kyar shy, 
this ’orse ’as ’ad very bad luck. 
It is true, though, that a motor- 
kyar, meetin’ ’im at the bottom 
of an ’ill, tried to avoid ‘im 
and went violently hover a 
culvert, whereby two of the 
contents was killed. But that’s 
to yer credit, hain’t it, ole man? 

“Who was the last howner, 
gentlemen? Why, the unfor- 
tunate gentleman who lost ’is 
mother, wife, an’ four children 
in the wreck of a Channel 
steamer. ’E kind of didn’t 
fancy ’orses after that. An’, 
gentlemen, most of these bad 
things ’as ’appened while I 
was separate from the ’orse; 
you will find, gents, that when 
hi am about ’e will ordinarily 
be’ave hisself. Very good, sir, 
I will fetch ’m along to the 
Ladbroke Mews,—close by 
Westminster Habbey, isn’t it, 
sir?” 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


FIrry years have passed and 
gone since the evening of the 
10th of May 1857. The number 
of those who can recall the 
anguish and suspense of that 
terrible year at home is all too 
quickly growing smaller; still 
fewer are the survivors of the 
gallant troops who took part 
in the toils and trials of the 
Mutiny campaign in India. To 
all such this fiftieth anniversary 
cannot but be full of memories 
—memories many of them of 
anxiety, of horror, and of 
terror, but others too of pride 
in deeds of heroism and en- 
durance, of elation at success 
hardly won, at duty unflinch- 
ingly accomplished in the face 
of difficulty and danger. Nor 
will the anniversary be over- 
looked even by the younger 
generations whose recollections 
cannot carry them back to 
events of half a century ago; 
least of all will it be forgotten 
in India. As the sun sets in a 
haze of heat and dust on the 
10th of May, and the long- 
darkened rooms are thrown 
open to catch if they may some 
breath of cooler air, we may be 
sure that the thoughts of many 
will go back to that sultry 
Sunday evening at Meerut, 
when the flames of the burning 
bungalows in the cavalry lines 
gave the first signal for the 
general conflagration, which 
was to wreck so many homes 
and leave behind it such a 
legacy of grief and hate. 


As for the heroes—and the 
heroines too—of those dark 
days of 1857, the memory of 
them has never faded. At 
Delhi the lofty spire of the 
monument on the historic Ridge 
looks across the intervening 
space, over the boulder-strewn 
hillocks and the white-walled 
bungalows almost hidden 
amidst the thick growing 
shrubs, to the red sandstone 
walls of the imperial city and 
the delicate minars and milk- 
white domes of its Jamma 
Masjid; whilst below, amidst 
the trees, the new bronze statue 
of John Nicholson keeps watch 
over the cannon-wrecked breach 
by the Kashmir Gate. At 
Cawnpore, the fierce sunlight 
streaming through the painted 
windows of the Memorial 
Church stains the white radi- 
ance of the chancel floor, whose 
walls record the names of the 
gallant defenders, men and 
women, of Wheler’s intrench- 
ment; and a mile away a 
peaceful garden, where the 
shadows are ever restful and 
calm even when all the land 
seems to be gasping for breath, 
surrounds with its fresh and 
fragrant verdure the fateful 
well, where that “great com- 
pany of Christian people, mostly 
women and children,” who near 
this spot came out of much 
tribulation, sleep on together 
undisturbed. At Lucknow the 
trim lawns and well-kept paths 
smile on the crumbling ruins of 
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the Residency, where Henry 
Lawrence fell; and the dark 
cypress bushes grow green 
round the stone by the Mar- 
tiniére, where lies all that could 
die of William Hodson. So 
long as British rule lasts in 
India these memorials will 
never be neglected, nor will the 
names of those whom they 
honour be forgotten. 
Moreover, there is another 
way in which the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Mutiny will 
certainly be made prominent in 
India. It is the “jubilee” 
year of all those splendid corps 
of native troops which sprang 
so rapidly into existence to aid 
us in quelling the rebellion. 
First amongst them, Hodson’s 
Horse, which is known to-day 
as the Ninth and the Tenth 
(Duke of Cambridge’s Own) 
Lancers, will not fail to com- 
memorate the eventful month 
when it leapt fully armed into 
life, eager and ready to take 
part in the prolonged and 
deadly struggle outside the 
walls of Delhi. Then there are 
Wale’s Horse, which has since 
gained wider celebrity as the 
Eleventh (King Edward’s Own) 
Lancers, the Twelfth Cavalry, 
and the Fourteenth Lancers, 
who in 1857 were famous as 
“*Murray’s Jats.” Of infantry 
regiments there are the Six- 
teenth, which was formed from 
the faithful remnants of the 
mutinous battalions at Luck- 
now, the Seventeenth, and 
some fifteen Punjabi battalions, 
amongst them the two famous 
regiments of Sikh Pioneers 
(23rd and 32nd) which have 
been prominent in almost every 
campaign and expedition in the 
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last half century. Each of 
these corps will celebrate this 
year the fiftieth anniversary 
of their birth and of the hard- 
fought battles where they 
made such a noble beginning 
of their now long roll of honour. 
There is no fear, then, that 
in India the occasion will pass 
unnoticed, or that the men 
who are working out there 
to-day will fail to remember 
with reverence and admira- 
tion the prowess and the en- 
durance of those who preceded 
them. 

But is it not fitting in this 
fiftieth anniversary of the year 
which added so many heroic 
names to our history that we 
should pause to consider what 
we are doing to hold inviolate 
the inheritance which they 
shed their blood to save, that 
we should examine how we 
stand in India to-day, how our 
position compares with that of 
half a century ago, how far we 
have effaced the wounds made 
by the strife and bloodshed of 
1857, and what progress, if 
any, we have made towards 
effecting a permanent influence 
on ‘that vast country which we 
have ruled now for some four 
generations ? 

It is unnecessary and profit- 
less to revert to the much- 
discussed question of the causes 
of the Mutiny, but it is cer- 
tainly useful for our purpose 
to consider the conditions in 
which the outbreak occurred 
and which governed its char- 
acter and fixed its limits. In 
the south of the peninsula in 
1857 three-quarters of a century 
of stable government and of 
unbroken quiet had not only 
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allowed the naturally peaceful 
and inoffensive peoples of those 
territories to settle down into 
the uneventful grooves of their 
agricultural pursuits, but the 
same influences had also cleared 
the country of those hordes of 
professional soldiers who had 
wandered down from the north 
to seek their fortunes in the 
armies of Tippu Sultan, or 
under the rival banners of the 
French and English. With 
the final overthrow of Tippu 
and the establishment of undis- 
puted British supremacy these 
adventurers found their oceu- 
pation gone, and for the most 
part they soon departed to 
more promising fields for their 
prowess. The local army was 
now composed almost exclus- 
ively of the southern races, 
which had indeed done good 
military service during the 
recent wars, but which were 
not naturally warlike, and 
which had generally required 
a considerable stiffening of 
Europeans or of the more 
martial warriors from Rohil- 
khand and Oudh. 

In the east somewhat similar 
conditions prevailed. The 
natives, relieved from the con- 
stant strain and anxiety of 
internecine wars between their 
successive rulers, devoted them- 
selves exclusively to their peace- 
ful pursuits; but here such 
troops as were maintained for 
garrison or police purposes 
were still composed of mercen- 
aries from the north-west,—for 
the indigenous races of Bengal 
are so averse to the profession 
of arms, that not even in the 
piping times of peace would 
they voluntarily handle a 
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musket or endure the toil of a 
soldier’s life. 

In Central India an epoch 
of comparative peace had suc- 
ceeded to the chaos of rapine, 
pillage, and murder which had 
characterised the supremacy of 
the Mahrattas, but vast coun- 
tries still remained under 
nominally independent rulers. 
These rulers had by no means 
forgotten the freedom and ex- 
citement of the days of their 
previous ascendancy. They 
still maintained, too, consider- 
able forces of armed men drawn 
from those professional war- 
rior classes which for centuries 
had battened on the battlefields 
of Central India. Moreover, 
their dreams of throwing off 
the yoke which galled them 
were made more vivid and 
more insistent by the dread of 
further limitations to their 
authority, which they saw fore- 
shadowed in the policy of their 
conquerors. 

In Oudh, the great recruit- 
ing-ground of India, both the 
military classes and the wealthy 
nawabs, who had hitherto been 
their patrons, were animated 
by a similar feeling of irrita- 
tion, and even of hatred, to- 
wards rulers whose personality 
was repugnant to them, whose 
measures were unintelligible, 
and whose intentions were dis- 
trusted; and here the regret 
for the greater licence of the 
old native kingdom was the 
more poignant because the 
latter had only recently been 
brought to an abrupt termina- 
tion. Here more than any- 
where else in India such senti- 
ments of discontent and distrust 
reached even to the small land- 
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owners and peasants, for it 
was from these that the armed 
forces of the kingdom of Oudh 
had been very largely recruited. 
At the same time, it was a 
sinister fact that these very 
classes supplied almost the 
whole of the recruits to the 
Bengal Army of the East India 
Company. 

Finally, in the Punjab all 
classes of the population were 
still oppressed by the memory 
of the recent campaigns which 
had destroyed their independent 
national existence. But while, 
therefore, it cannot be supposed 
that the British conquerors 
were looked upon with much 
affection, it is certain at the 
same time that the very fact 
that they had conquered caused 
them to be regarded by the 
soldiers of the Khalsa with no 
little respect, and induced the 
belief when the Mutiny broke 
out that the Power which could 
subdue the Punjab would make 
short work of arising amongst 
the despised and detested Hin- 
dustanis. For the moment, 
however, the British had very 
few Punjabi troops in the 
ranks of their army; a begin- 
ning had been made of enlist- 
ing them, but except in two 
regiments of Sikhs, the Guides, 
and a few small irregular corps, 
the measure had not as yet 
progressed much. The officers 
of the Company were inclined 
to distrust the Punjabis, and 
the Hindustani soldiery hated 
them, and did everything they 
could to make the service un- 
pleasant for such as joined its 
ranks. 

This, then, was the position 
in the spring of 1857: the 
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country people everywhere 
fairly contented, or, at least, 
not actively hostile, except in 
some parts of Central India 
and in Oudh; the families of 
those who had formerly been 
independent rulers almost 
everywhere disaffected, dis- 
trustful, and disloyal; the army 
(both the regular native regi- 
ments of the Company and the 
great contingents maintained 
by native princes) recruited in 
the north, almost entirely from 
just those parts of India where 
alone active hostility to the 
British existed amongst the 
lower orders. To these con- 
ditions should be added the 
fact that the native army had 
been pampered and petted to 
an extent that would have 
turned the heads of more loyal 
mercenaries than these were. 
They had been assured on all 
sides that they were invincible ; 
they had seen the indomitable 
Gurkha and the stubborn Sikh 
sue for peace from the generals 
in whose armies they served, 
and they failed to realise how 
much those victories were due 
to the men who led them, and 
to the little force of white 
soldiers by which in every 
campaign they were accom- 
panied. When, puffed up with 
pride and conceit, they showed 
signs of insubordination, their 
demands were treated with a 
consideration which they in- 
terpreted as weakness; when 
they even rebelled, their mutin- 
ous conduct was, if possible, 
condoned. Small wonder if in 
all these circumstances sedi- 
tion and disloyalty flourished 
in their ranks, and that general 
mutiny, once proclaimed, spread 
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like wildfire through every can- 
tonment of Upper India. 
Inquirers about our position 
in India often ask whether 
there is any danger of a re- 
currence of such a mutiny as 
that of 1857. This question 
may readily be answered in 
the negative. First of all, it 
is to be remembered that that 
rising was distinctly and almost 
solely what its name implies. 
It was not, except to a very 
small extent and within re- 
stricted areas, a rising of the 
people, but a mutiny of the 
soldiery. It is true that it 
was fostered by many of those 
who had previously been the 
ruling class, but nevertheless 
in the main it was a purely 
military revolt, rendered pos- 
sible by the composition and 
character of the Company’s 
army, and largely due to the 
circumstances of that army’s 
previous history. When it is 
realised how completely the 
native Indian army of to-day 
differs in character and com- 
position from that of fifty 
years ago, it will also be ap- 
preciated how improbable is 
the recurrence of a rising simi- 
lar in character to the great 
Mutiny. Apart from the for- 
tuitous circumstance that in 
1857 the British force in India 
had been seriously depleted ; 
apart, too, from the very im- 
portant detail that whereas 
the old Bengal army included 
many batteries of expert field- 
gunners, at the present day 
there is not a single native 
soldier who can handle or fire 
any gun bigger than mountain 
artillery,—over and above these 
sources of weakness in 1857, 
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which it may be confidently 
expected will never recur, there 
exists the great essential dif- 
ference that, with the exception 
of a very small minority (which, 
it may be observed, did not 
mutiny), the native army of 
Bengal at that time was one 
in race and in country, united 
by every bond of common 
interest and common associ- 
ations. To-day, on the 
other hand, it is recruited 
from diverse parts of India, 
and is composed of half a dozen 
or more various and socially 
discordant elements, many of 
them traditionally hostile to 
one another, differing in race, 
in language, in physique, and 
in mental as well as physi- 
cal characteristics. Injudicious 
treatment might conceivably 
result in sporadic cases of 
mutiny ; it is even possible to 
imagine some common cause 
which would unite two or 
three of the several classes of 
which the native army is com- 
posed; but it is difficult to 
believe that any agency could 
ever produce a_ carefully 
planned coalition in revolt 
between elements so antagon- 
istic as the Dogras of Kangra 
and the Mussulmans of Oudh, 
the Sikhs and the Hindustani 
Brahmans, the Rajputs and 
the Pathans of the North-West 
Frontier. 

But there is another safe- 
guard against the recurrence 
in the army of such events as 
those of 1857, and one which 
may give us more positive sat- 
isfaction. Not only is the 
organisation of the Indian 
Army of to-day entirely un- 
favourable to the development 
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of such a crisis, but the relations 
existing between the soldiery 
and their British officers also 
make eventualities of the sort 
most unlikely. It is often said 
that service in the army is 
becoming less popular amongst 
the classes from which for the 
last half-century our ranks 
have been filled. This is un- 
doubtedly and unfortunately 
true; but the change is not 
accompanied by any loosening 
of the ties which unite officers 
and men. It is due to the 
superior attractions of civil 
service under Government, to 
the rapidly increasing areas 
under cultivation resulting from 
the development of the corn 
trade and the advance of irri- 
gation, to the consequent rise 
of wages in the labour market, 
and partly too, no doubt, to 
the greatly augmented toil and 
strain of military life in can- 
tonments (although it is possible 
to exaggerate the importance 
of this factor in the case). In 
any case, however, the shortage 
of recruits is not due to dis- 
loyalty or disaffection, and it 
is well known in India that 
those who have served in the 
ranks of our army, and the 
relatives of such men, are more 
genuinely and actively loyal to 
us than any other class in the 
country. At no time have the 
relations between British officers 
and their men been more satis- 
factory than they are at present. 
The growth of such athletic 
sports as football and hockey, 
and the increased amount of 
time spent in camp and at 
manceuvres, bring officers and 
men together in an intimacy 
more healthy and more really 
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friendly than any which existed 
in former days. If it be ob- 


jected that a similar confidence 
in the personal loyalty of their 
men was constantly displayed 
by the Bengal officers in 1857, 
and was constantly found to be 
misplaced, it may be replied 
that the conditions are not 
analogous. In 1857 those who 
were so trustful were wilfully 
blind to the signs of the coming 
storm. Unbiassed observers 
both within and without the 
army were able to see this, and 
did not hesitate to say that 
they were living in a fool’s 
paradise. To-day, on the other 
hand, there is not one com- 
petent critic who questions the 
good faith of our native soldiery. 

Although, however, we may 
thus unhesitatingly come to 
the conclusion that our re- 
lations with the Indian troops 
in our employ have changed 
very much for the better since 
1857, it is impossible to regard 
with equal satisfaction our 
position in respect to other 
and far more numerous classes 
of the population. If we turn 
first to the ruling princes we 
find, indeed, a great outward 
change ; much of the barbarism 
of oriental royalty has disap- 
peared; the principal chiefs 
have received from their Eng- 
lish tutors something more 
than a veneer of Western 
civilisation ; they are fully able 
to appreciate the advantages 
of a British suzerainty as com- 
pared with that of any other 
European Power; but they 
none the less appreciate, too, 
the limitations by which they 
are surrounded; their loyalty 
to us is, naturally enough, 
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begotten: of self-interest; it 
is absurd to speak of it as 
patriotism, because, however 
much we may try to disguise 
the fact, our Empire in India 
is not an Indian but a British 
Empire. Satisfactory as our 
existing relations with the 
princes of India may be, there- 
fore, and fully as they may 
recognise the justice of our 
rule, it is hard to believe that, 
if at any time of crisis in our 
fortunes they should see a 
reasonable chance of throwing 
off our yoke and of estab- 
lishing an independent federa- 
tion of native states, devotion 
to the British crown would 
cause them instead to stand 
by us, 

Such an eventuality, how- 
ever, is at present necessarily 
remote: not so the dangers 
likely to result from the 
growth of disaffection amongst 
the masses of the population, 
which are becoming daily more 
imminent. Here, at anyrate, 
we cannot claim to have made 
progress for the better during 
the last fifty years. The 
spread of education on lines 
far from judicious, and freedom 
of the press, which amongst 
people so frothy and wanting 
in ballast as the babu class in 
India has quickly degenerated 
into unbridled licence,—these 
two factors have resulted in 
the dissemination amongst 
millions of ignorant and super- 
stitious people of a flood of 
lying and scandalous litera- 
ture calculated to have a 
grave effect on the relations 
between government and gov- 
erned. How extravagant are 
the falsehoods which are scat- 
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tered broadcast amongst the 
people was recently exemp- 
lified in the case at Lahore 
of the ‘Punjabi,’ a newspaper 
which published a story to the 
effect that a soldier orderly 
had been shot in cold blood by 
his British officer because he 
objected to carrying the dead 
body of a pig which the officer 
had killed. Nor did the mon- 
strous libel stop there, but 
added that such deliberate 
murders by the British are of 
common occurrence. It may 
be thought that a story so obvi- 
ously impossible would be com- 
paratively harmless, because 
it bears on its face its own 
refutation ; but this is not so. 
No fable is too absurd or too 
extravagant to obtain credence 
from the ignorant inhabitants 
of an Indian village. Two 
years ago the sanitary author- 
ities of a large cantonment in 
the United Provinces ordered 
all house-owners to construct 
ventilating apertures in huts 
occupied by native menials, 
Thereupon it was rumoured 
that the doctors wished to 
get rid of all native servants 
in order to prevent the spread 
of plague in the place, and 
that the so-called ventilators 
were really devised to allow 
of @ suffocating poison being 
readily dropped into each 
dwelling-house whilst the oc- 
cupants were asleep. All the 
natives in the place had spent 
their lives in the service of 
Europeans, and it might have 
been thought that they would 
at once see how absurd was 
the report described. Those 
who were reasoned with did 
indeed profess their disbelief in 
28 
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it; nevertheless, on the night 
on which it was said that the 
poison was to be thrown into 
the huts not a man, woman, 
or child would sleep therein, 
and the whole community 
passed the night in the open. 
This anecdote is related to il- 
lustrate the extraordinary cred- 
ulity of the uneducated Indian ; 
and if such a story as the 
above could gain credence in a 
British cantonment, how much 
more easily will the inhabit- 
ants of lonely hamlets, situ- 
ated in unfrequented jungles, 
where no white faces are ever 
seen, give credit to the mon- 
strous fabrications about the 
cruelty and rapacity of the 
English which the village 
schoolmaster reads aloud of 
an evening from his farthing 
news-sheet for the edification 
of the community? The evil 
may hitherto have worked 
slowly, but it is constantly 
spreading, and increased print- 
ing and postal facilities have 
greatly accelerated its growth 
during the last few years. 
Such an outrage as that which 
recently occurred near Poona, 
when some officers were set 
upon without provocation and 
almost beaten to death, is an 
example of the consequences of 
the race-hatred which is being 
fostered by the Indian press 
to-day. That similar conse- 
quences and of increasing 
gravity will recur in the 
future, unless some means be 
found to check the growth of 
the poison, no one can doubt. 

We arrive, then, at this con- 
clusion, that in our relations 
with those great masses of 
the population of India which 
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were, generally speaking, far 
from hostile to us in 1857, we 
have retrograded rather than 
progressed in the last half- 
century. The fact that the 
fifty years which intervene 
have been a period of un- 
broken peace, and, on the 
whole, of general prosperity, 
has only served to accelerate 
our loss of ground ; for the old 
days when the land was con- 
stantly overrun by pillaging 
hordes are forgotten, and the 
benefits which result from a 
stable and strong Government 
are overlooked. Does this 
mean that our rule in India is 
a failure? The answer is both 
yesand no. It is not a failure 
in the way that Radical vision- 
aries and fanatics would have 
us believe, whose extravagant 
vapourings do but show their 
complete ignorance of the 
East and of the complexity of 
the government of Orientals 
by a Western Power. It is 
not a failure economically and 
it is not a failure socially, so 
far as the preservation of life 
and property, the establish- 
ment of law and order, the 
gradual extension of education, 
and a general increase in the 
wellbeing of the people, can 
make it a success. But if the 
failure in question is the fail- 
ure to make any permanent 
impression on the country, to 
graft any of the spirit of 
Western ideals on to an Ori- 
ental stock, to effect, in short, © 
any real influence upon the 
soul of the Indian people, then 
assuredly we have failed com- 
pletely, and shall continue to 
fail so long as our sway over 


India lasts. How, indeed, can 
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it be otherwise? Even if the 
native population of the 
country were akin to us in 
thought and temperament, 
could we expect really to in- 
fluence them by intercourse so 
entirely from without, so offi- 
cial (for want of a better term), 
as is that between Englishman 
and Indian? Much less can 
we look for lasting results 
when we are dealing in this 
manner with races so aloof 
from ourselves, so different in 
their whole mental attitude, 
and at the same time so essen- 
tially conservative, as are the 
peoples of India. We cannot 
get near them if we would. 
The climate prevents us from 
ever colonising the country. 
Our stay there is at the most 
M4 but for a few years; we are 
merely birds of passage, and 
our places when we leave are 
taken by others who come out 
from home as completely ignor- 
ant of India and its mysterious 
life as we were before them. 
There is thus no gradual pro- 
gress in our relations with the 
natives. The new men do not 
take up the work where their 
predecessors left off, but they 
> have to begin all over again 
for themselves. It is nothing 
better than a task of Sisyphus, 
and what makes it more hope- 
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less is the fact that our lack of 
success is not due to faults of 
ours, but to the inexorable 
force of circumstances which 
cannot be altered. For we of 
the West cannot change our 
nature, and most assuredly 
those of the East will never 
change theirs. 

Thus it comes about that 
when in this fiftieth year since 
our rule in India was finally 
established we ask ourselves 
what progress we have made 
in the last half-century, all 
that we can claim is that we 
have carried on the govern- 
ment to the best of our abili- 
ties; we have devoted to it 
some of our best intellects ; we 
have given the country peace, 
justice, and prosperity such as 
it had not enjoyed before; we 
have endeavoured by the un- 
biassed impartiality of our rule 
to remove all traces of the 
violent passions of 1857: but 
we are no more an integral 
part of India than we were 
then; we shall remain for so 
long as we are able and strong 
enough to maintain our Em- 
pire; but if in process of time 
that Empire shall fall, nowhere 
will it disappear more swiftly 
or more completely than in our 
Eastern dependency, and leave 
not a wrack behind. 
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LIBERTY AND PATRIOTISM IN AMERICA. 


GUARDING the entrance to 
New York there stands, lofty 
and austere, the statue of 
Liberty. It is this statue 
which immigrants, on their 
way to Ellis Island, are wont 
to apostrophise. To contem- 
plate it is, we are told, to 
breathe a larger air, to taste 
for the first time the sweets of 
an untrammelled freedom. No 
sooner does M. Bartholdi’s ben- 
eficent matron smile upon you, 
than you cast off the chains of 
an ancient slavery. You for- 
get in a moment the years 
which you have misspent under 
the intolerable burden of a 
monarch. Be you Pole or 
Russ, Briton or Ruthenian, you 
rejoice at the mere sight of this 
marvel, in a new hope, in a 
boundless ambition. Uncon- 
scious of what awaits you, 
you surrender yourself so 
eagerly to the sway of senti- 
ment that you are unable to 
observe the perfections of your 
idol. You see only its vast 
size. You are content to be- 
lieve the official statement that 
305 feet separate the tip of the 
lady’s torch from low water. 
You know that you gaze on 
the largest statue upon earth. 
And surely it should be the 
largest, for it symbolises a 
greater mass of Liberty than 
ever before was gathered to- 
gether upon one continent. 

In truth, Liberty is a thing 
which no one in America can 
escape. The old inhabitant 
smiles with satisfaction as he 


murmurs the familiar word. 
At every turn it is clubbed 
into the unsuspecting visitor. 
If an aspirant to the citizen- 
ship of the Republic declined 
to be free, he would doubtless 
be thrown into a dungeon, 
fettered and manacled, until 
he consented to accept the 
precious boon. You cannot 
pick up a newspaper without 
being reminded that Liberty 
is the exclusive possession of 
the United States. The word, 
if not the quality, is the com- 
monplace of American history. 
It looks out upon you—the 
word again, not the quality— 
from every hoarding. It is 
uttered in every discourse, and 
though it irks you to listen to 
this boasting of Liberty, as it 
irks you when a man vaunts 
his honour, you cannot but 
inquire what is this fetish 
which distinguishes America 
from the rest of the habit- 
able globe, and what does 
it achieve for those who wor- 
ship it? 

In what, then, does the Lib- 
erty of America consist? Is 
it in freedom of opportunity? 
A career is open to all the 
talents everywhere. The sup- 
erstitions of Europe, the old- 
fashioned titles of effete aris- 
tocracies, are walls more easily 
surmounted than the golden 
barricades of omnipotent cor- 
porations. Does it consist in 
political freedom? If we are 
to believe in the pedantry that 
Liberty is the child of the 
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ballot-box, then America has 
no monopoly of its blessings. 
The privilege of voting is 
almost universal, and the free- 
dom which this poor privilege 
confers is within the reach of 
Englishman, German, or French. 
man. Indeed, it is America 
which sets the worst stumbling- 
block in the voter’s path. The 
citizen, however high his as- 
piration after Liberty may be, 
wages a vain warfare against 
the cunning of the machine, 
Where repeaters and fraudu- 
lent ballots flourish, it is idle 
to boast the blessings of the 
suffrage. Such institutions as 
Tammany are essentially prac- 
tical, but they do not help the 
sacred cause commemorated in 
M. Bartholdi’s statue; and if 
we would discover the Liberty 
of America, we must surely 
look outside the ring of boodlers 
and politicians who have held 
the franchise up to ridicule. 

Is, then, the boasted Liberty 
a liberty of life? One comes 
and goes with ease as great 
in England as in America. 
There are even certain restric- 
tions imposed in the home of 
Freedom, of which we know 
nothing on this side the At- 
lantic, where we fear the 
curiosity of the Press as little 
as we dread the exactions of 
hungry monopolies. Of many 
examples, two will suffice to 
illustrate the hardships of a 
democratic tyranny. Not long 
since the most famous actress 
of our generation was pre- 
vented by a trust of all- 
powerful managers from play- 
ing in the theatres of America, 
and was compelled to take 
refuge in booths and tents. 
Being a lady of courage and 
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resource, she filled her new 
réle with perfect success, and 
completely outwitted her en- 
vious rivals. Far more un- 
fortunate was the fate of M. 
Gorki, who visited America to 
preach the gospel of Freedom, 
as he thought, in willing ears. 
With the utmost propriety he 
did all that was expected of 
him. He apostrophised the 
statue in a voice tremulous 
with emotion. He addressed 
the great Continent, as it loves 
to be addressed. ‘ America! 
America!” he exclaimed, “how 
I have longed for this day, 
when my foot should tread 
the soil where despotism can- 
not live!” Alas for his lost 
enthusiasm! A despot, grim 
and pitiless, was waiting for 
him round the corner. In 
other words, the proprietor of 
his hotel discovered that Mme. 
Gorki had no right to that 
name, and amid the cheers of 
the guests he and his com- 
panion were driven shamefully 
into the street. Were it not 
for the wanton inconvenience 
inflicted upon M. Gorki, the 
comedy of the situation would 
be irresistible. The Friends of 
Russian Freedom, piously en- 
amoured of assassination, and 
listening intently for the ex- 
quisite reverberation of the 
deadly bomb, sternly demand of 
the Apostle his marriage lines. 
The Apostle of Revolution, un- 
able to satisfy the demand, is 
solemnly excommunicated, as if 
he had apostrophised no statue, 
as if he had felt no expansion 
of his lungs, no tingling of his 
blood, when he first breathed 
the air of Freedom. O Liberty! 
Liberty! many follies have 
been committed in thy name! 
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And now thy voice is hushed 
in inextinguishable laughter ! 
The truth is, American Lib- 
erty is the mere creature of 
rhetoric. It is a survival from 
the time when the natural 
rights of man inspired a simple 
faith, when eager citizens de- 
clared that kings were the 
eternal enemies of Freedom. 
Its only begetter was Thomas 
Jefferson, and its gospel is 
preached in the famous Dec- 
laration of Independence. The 
dogmatism and pedantry upon 
which it is based are easily 
confuted. Something else than 
a form of government is neces- 
sary to ensure political and 
personal liberty. Otherwise 
the Black Republic would be a 
model to England. But Jef- 
ferson, not being a philosopher, 
and knowing not the rudiments 
of history, was unable to look 
beyond the few moral maxims 
which he had committed to 
memory. He was sure that the 
worst republic was better than 
the noblest tyranny the world 
had ever seen. He appealed 
not to experience but to senti- 
ment, and he travelled up and 
down Europe with his eyes 
closed and his mind responsive 
only to the echoes of a vain 
theory. “If all the evils which 
can arise among us,” said he, 
“from the republican form of 
our government, from this day 
to the Day of Judgment, could 
be put into a scale against 
what France suffers from its 
monarchical form in a week, or 
England in a month, the latter 
would preponderate.” Thus he 
said, in sublime ignorance of 
the past, in perfect misunder- 
standing of the future. And 
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his empty words echo to-day 
in the wigwams of Tammany. 

All forms of government 
have their strength and their 
weakness. They are not equally 
suitable to all races and to all 
circumstances. It was this 
obvious truth that Jefferson 
tore to shreds before the eyes 
of his compatriots. He per- 
suaded them to accept his 
vague generalities as a sober 
statement of philosophic truth, 
and he aroused a hatred of 
kingship in America which was 
comic in expression and disas- 
trous in result. It was due to 
his influence that plain citizens 
hymned the glories of “ Guillo- 
tina, the Tenth Muse,” and 
fell down in worship before a 
Phrygian cap. It was due to 
his influence that in 1793 the 
death of Louis XVI. was cele- 
brated throughout the Ameri- 
can continent with grotesque 
symbolism and farcical solem- 
nity. A single instance is 
enough to prove the malign 
effect of Jefferson’s teaching. 
At Philadelphia the head of a 
pig was severed from its body, 
and saluted as an emblem of the 
murdered king. So monstrous 
was the rite, that I quote the 
historian’s own description : 
“Each one placing the cap of 
liberty upon his head pro- 
nounced the word ‘tyrant’! 
and proceeded to mangle with 
his knife the head of the luck- 
less creature doomed to be 
served for so unworthy a 
company.” And the voice of 
Jefferson still speaks in the 
land. Obedient to his dictate, 
Americans still take a senti- 
mental view of Liberty. For 
them Liberty is still an emotion 
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to feel, not a privilege to enjoy. 
They are willing to believe 
that a monarch means slavery. 
America is the greatest re- 
public on earth, they argue, 
and therefore it is the chosen 
and solitary home of Freedom. 
So, ignoring the peculiar 
enslavements of democracy, 
forgetting the temptations to 
which the noblest republic is 
exposed, they proclaim a mono- 
poly of the sovereign virtue, 
and cast a cold eye of disdain 
upon the tradition of older 
countries. The author . of 
‘Triumphant Democracy,’ for 
instance, asserts that he “was 
denied political equality by his 
native land.” We do not know 
for what offence he was thus 
heavily punished, and it is 
consoling to reflect that the 
beloved Republic has made him 
“the peer of any man.” It has 
not made any other man his 
peer, as the episode of Home- 
stead vividly reminds us. He 
is separated far more widely 
by his wealth from the work- 
men, whom he patronises, than 
the meanest day-labourer in 
England from the dukes to 
whom he is supposed to bend 
the knee; and if Mr Carnegie 
be the fine flower of American 
Liberty, we need not regret 
that ours is of another kind. 
In Jefferson’s despite, men 
are not made free and equal 
by the frequent repetition of 
catchwords, and it is by a fine 
irony that America, which 
prides itself upon a modern 
spirit, should still be swayed 
by a foolish superstition, more 
than a century old,—that the 
cant of Liberty and Equality, 
uttered by a slave-owner in 
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1776, should still warp its 
intelligence. “I don’t know 
what liberty means,” said 
Lord Byron, “never having 
seen it;” and it was in can- 
dour rather than in experi- 
ence that Byron differed from 
his fellows. Nor has any one 
else seen what eluded Byron. 
A perfectly free man must be 
either uncivilised or decivilised 
—a savage stronger than his 
fellows or an _ undetected 
anarch armed with a bomb. 
A free society is a plain contra- 
diction, for a society must be 
controlled by law, and law is an 
instant curtailment of Liberty. 
And, if you would pursue this 
chimera, it is not in a de- 
mocracy that you are likely to 
surprise it. Liberty is a prize 
which will always elude you 
in a mob. The supremacy of 
the people means the absolute 
rule of the majority, in defer- 
ence to which the mere citizen 
must lay aside all hope of 
independence. In life, as in 
politics, a democratic minority 
has no rights. It cannot set 
its own pace; it cannot choose 
its own route; it must follow 
the will of others, not its own 
desire ; and it is small comfort 
to the slave, whose chains gall 
him, that the slave-driver bears 
the name of a free man. 
Liberty, indeed, is a private, 
not a public, virtue. It has 
naught to do with extended 
franchises or forms of govern- 
ment. The free man may 
thrive as easily under a tyranny 
asin arepublic. Is it not true 
Liberty to live in accord with 
one’s temperament or talent? 
And as the best laws cannot 
help this enterprise, so the 
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worst cannot hinder it. 
You will discover Liberty 
in Russia as in America, 
in England as in France, 
—everywhere, indeed, where 
men refuse to accept the 
superstitions and doctrines of 
the mob. But the Americans 
are not content to possess the 
Liberty which satisfies the rest 
of the world. With character- 
istic exaggeration they must 
boast the exclusive monopoly of 
@ rare and curious virtue. In 
Europe we strive after Free- 
dom in all humility of spirit, 
as after a happy state of mind. 
In America they advertise it— 
like a patent medicine. 
America’s view of Patriot- 
ism is distinguished by the 
same ingenious exaggeration 
as her view of Liberty. She 
has as little doubt of her 
Grandeur as of her Freedom. 
She is, in brief, “God’s own 
country,” and in her esteem 
Columbus was no mere 
earthly explorer; he was the 
authentic discoverer of the 
Promised Land. Neither argu- 
ment nor experience will ever 
shake the American’s confi- 
dence in his noble destiny. On 
all other questions uncertainty 
is possible. It is not possible 
to discuss America’s suprem- 
acy. In arms as in arts, the 
United States are unrivalled. 
They alone enjoy the blessings 
of civilisation. They alone 
have been permitted to com- 
bine material with moral pro- 
They alone have solved 
the intricate problems of life 
and politics. They have the 
biggest houses, the best govern- 
ment, and the purest law that 
the world has ever known. 
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Perfect Freedom is their exclus- 
ive privilege, as sky-scrapers 
and elevated railways are their 
exclusive possessions. Their 
universities surpass Oxford and 
Cambridge, Paris and Leipzig, 
in learning, as their Churches 
surpass the Churches of the 
old world in the proper under- 
standing of theology. In brief, 
to use their own phrase, Amer- 
ica is “It,” the sole home of 
the good and great. 
Patriotism such as this, 
youthful in enthusiasm, simple 
in faith, may prove, if properly 
handled, a national asset of 
immeasurable value. And in 
public the Americans admit 
no doubt. Though they do 
not hesitate to condemn the 
boodlers who prey upon their 
cities, though they deplore the 
corrupt practices of their elec- 
tions, they count all these 
abuses as but spots upon a 
brilliant sun. A knowledge 
of his country’s political dis- 
honesty does not depress the 
true patriot. He is content to 
think that his ideals are as 
lofty as their realisation is 
remote, and that the triumph 
of graft is as nothing com- 
pared with a noble aspiration. 
The result is that the Amer- 
icans refuse to weaken their 
national prestige by the adver- 
tised cannibalism which is so 
popular in England. They 
are for their country, right or 
wrong. They do not under- 
stand the anti-patriot jargon, 
which was born of the false 
philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, and which has left 
so evil a mark upon our 
political life. To them the 
phenomenon which we call 
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Pro-Boerism is not easily in- 
telligible. They take an open 
pride in their country and 
their flag, and it is certain 
that, when they stand in the 
presence of an enemy, they 
will not weaken their national 
cause by dissension. 

This exultant Patriotism 
seems the more remarkable 
when we reflect upon what 
it is based. The love of coun- 
try, as understood in Europe, 
depends upon identity of race, 
upon community of history and 
tradition. It should not be dif- 
ficult for those whose fathers 
have lived under the same sky, 
and breathed the same air, to 
sacrifice their prosperity or 
their lives to the profit of 
the State. In making such 
a sacrifice they are but re- 
paying the debt of nurture. 
To the vast majority of 
Americans this sentiment, 
grafted on the past, can 
make no appeal. The only 
link which binds them to 
America is their sudden ar- 
rival on alien;soil. They are 
akin to the / Anglo - Saxons, 
who first peopled the conti- 
nent, neither in blood nor in 
sympathy. They carry with 
them their national habits and 
their national tastes. They 
remain Irish, or German, or 
Italian, though they bear the 
burden of another State and 
assume the privileges of an- 
other citizenship. But there 
is no mistake about their 
Patriotism. Perhaps those 
shout loudest who see the 
Star-spangled Banner un- 
furled for the first time, and 
we are confronted in America 
with the noisy expression of 
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a sentiment which cannot be 
paralleled elsewhere on the 
face of the globe. 

They tread the same ground, 
these vast hordes of patriots, 
they obey the same laws,— 
that is all. Are they, then, 
moved by a spirit of grati- 
tude, or do they feel the 
same loyalty which animates 
a hastily gathered football 
team, which plays not for its 
honour but for the profit of 
its manager? Who shall say? 
One thing only is certain, that 
the Patriotism of the cosmo- 
polites, if it be doubtful in 
origin, is by no means doubtful 
in expression. On every Fourth 
of July the Americans are free 
to display the love of their 
country, and they use this 
freedom without restraint. 
From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast, from Detroit to 
Mexico, the Eagle screams 
aloud. She screams from early 
morn to dewy eve. And there 
is nothing to silence her scream- 
ing save the explosion of in- 
numerable crackers, the firing 
of countless pistols. For this 
day the youth of America is 
given full licence to shoot his 
inoffensive neighbours, and, if 
he will, to commit the happy 
despatch upon himself. The 
next morning the newspapers 
chronicle the injuries which 
have been inflicted on and by 
the boys of New York, for the 
most part distinguished by 
foreign names, with the cold 
accuracy bred of long habit. 
And while the boys prove their 
patriotism by the explosion of 
crackers, their fathers, with 
equal enthusiasm, devote them- 
selves to the waving of flags. 
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They hold flags in their hands, 
they carry them in their button- 
holes, they stick them in their 
hats, they wear them behind 
their ears. Wherever your eye 
is cast, there are flags to dazzle 
it, flags large and flags small, 
an unbroken orgie of stars and 
stripes. 

It is, in fact, the Guy 
Fawkes Day of America. And 
who is the Guy? None other 
than George III. of blessed 
memory. For the Fourth of 
July has its duties as well as 
its pleasures, and the chief of 
its duties is the public reading 
of the Declaration: of Inde- 
pendence. In every town 
and hamlet Jefferson’s burning 
words are proclaimed in the 
ears of enthusiastic citizens. 
It is pointed out to a motley 
crowd of newly arrived im- 
migrants that George, our 
king, of whom they had not 
heard yesterday, was unfit to 
be the ruler of a free people. 
And lest the _ inestimable 
benefit of Jefferson’s eloquence 
should be lost to one single 
suddenly imported American, 
his declaration is translated 
into Yiddish for the benefit of 
those to whom English is still 
an unknown tongue. In a 
voice trembling with emotion, 
the orator assures the starving 
ill-clad Pole and the emaciated 
Bohemian that all men are 
free and equal; and so fine is 
the air of the Great Republic 
that this proposition, which 
refutes itself, is firmly believed 
for the moment by the penniless 
and hungry. And when the 
sun sets, and darkness enwraps 
the happy land, fireworks put 
a proper finish upon thenational 
joy, and the favourite set-piece 
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represents, as it should, a noble- 
hearted Yankee boy putting to 
flight a dozen stout red-jackets 
of King George. 

Humour might suggest that 
the expression of Patriotism is a 
trifle overdone. Perhaps also 
a truce might be made with 
King George, who, if he be 
permitted to look from the 
shades upon a country which 
his Ministers lost, must surely 
smile at this immortality of re- 
sentment. But to the stranger, 
who witnesses this amazing 
carnival for the first time, two 
reflections occur. In the first 
place, the stranger cannot but 
be struck by the perfect adapta- 
tion of Jefferson’s rodomontade 
to an unexpected purpose. Al- 
though that eminent Virginian, 
at the highest point of his 
exaltation, did not look for- 
ward to the inrush of foreign- 
ers which is overwhelming his 
country, there is a peculiar 
quality in his words, even 
when translated into Yiddish, 
which inspires an inexplicable 
enthusiasm. In the second 
place, the stranger is astounded 
at the ingenuity which inspires 
a mob, separated by wide 
differences of race, speech, and 
education, with a sudden sym- 
pathy for a country which is 
not its own. 

And when the last crackers 
are exploded, and the last 
flag is waved, what is left? 
An unreasoning conviction, 
cherished, as I have said, 
by a foreign population, that 
America is the greatest country 
on earth. But what the con- 
viction lacks in sincerity it 
gains in warmth of expression, 
and if America be ever con- 
fronted by an enemy, the cele- 
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brations of the Fourth of July 
will be found not to have been 
held in vain. Where there is 
no just bond of union, a bond 
must be invented, and Patriot- 
ism is the most notable inven- 
tion of the great Republic. To 
have knit up all the nations of 
the earth in a common super- 
stition is no mean achievement, 
and it is impossible to with- 
hold a fervent admiration from 
the rhetoric which has thus 
attained what seemed, before 
its hour, the unattainable. 
But in this cosmopolitan orgie 
of political excitement the true- 
born American plays but a 
small part. He has put the 
drama on the stage, and is 
content to watch the result. 
If a leader be needed in a time 
of stress, the man of Anglo- 
Saxon blood will be ready to 
serve the country, which be- 
longs more intimately to him 
than to those who sing its 
praises with a noisy clatter. 
Meanwhile he lets the poli- 
ticians do their worst, and 
watches the game with a 
careless indifference. Even if 
he loves his country, his 
love does not persuade him 
to self-sacrifice. You may 
measure his patriotism by the 
fact that, if he does venture 
upon a political career, his 
friends know not which they 
should do—praise him or con- 
dole with him. “Isn’t it good 
of So-and-so?” we constantly 
hear; ‘“‘he has gone into poli- 
tics.” And with the approval 


is mixed a kindly, if contempt- 
uous, sorrow. The truth is, 
that the young American of 
gentle birth and leisured ease 
hates to soil his hands with 
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public affairs. His ambition 
does not drive him, as it’ drives 
his English cousin, into Parlia- 
ment. He prefers to pursue 
culture in the capitals of 
Europe, or to urge an auto- 
mobile at a furious pace across 
the sands of Long Island. 
And the inaction of the real 
American is America’s heaviest 
misfortune. So long as poli- 
ties are left to the amateurs of 
graft and boodle, so long will 
Freedom be a fiction and Pat- 
riotism a piece of mere lip- 
service. Wealth is not want- 
ing; brains are not wanting; 
energy is not wanting. Nothing 
is wanting save the inclination 
to snatch the control of the 
country from the hands of pro- 
fessional politicians. And un- 
til this control be snatched, it 
is idle to speak of reform. The 
Constitution of the United 
States is, we are told, a perfect 
Constitution. Its perfection is 
immaterial so long as Tam- 
many on the one hand and the 
Trusts on the other conspire to 
keep it of no effect—a mere 
paper thing in a museum, The 
one thing needful is for men 
with clean hands and wise 
heads to govern their States, 
to stand for Congress, to enter 
the Senate, to defend the 
municipalities against corrup- 
tion. And when this is done, 
the Declaration of Independ- 
ence may safely be forgotten, 
in the calm assurance that it 
is better to spend one day in 
the service of your country 
than to fire off a thousand 
crackers and to dazzle the air 
with stars and stripes innum- 
merable. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY, 
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THE LAST OHARA. 


“ AY, it still goes by the name 
o the O’Hara’s Leap among 
the folk biding about here. 
My father was gey fond 0’ 
telling how it came to be caa’d 
that. He was in Colonel 
Adair’s corps at the time, and 
so saw the whole thing.” 

We had toiled up the long 
steep road, and were now on 
the top of the highest cliff. 
The old schoolmaster was 
tired; so we sat down on a 
grassy dyke, with our backs 
towards the Glens of Antrim 
and our faces towards the 
laughing sea. He was in 
reminiscent vein, and while 
we sat there in the sunshine 
he told me the story. 

The O’Hara it’s named after 
was ane o’ the auld reduced 
native Irish gentry. There 
was a sma’ wheen o’ them 
in these parts in my father’s 
young days, but they are a’ 
gone now, and naebody kens 
or cares whar. It was very 
different in my father’s time. 
Then they were reverenced by 
their ain folk, and hated by 
the new gentry as the rightfu’ 
owners 0’ a’ the broad lands 
o the North. 

He was the head and the 
last o’ the family that caa’d 
themselves the O’Haras 0’ 
Slemish. 

Slemish is that bauld peak 
ye can see the tap o’ on the 
ither side o’ the Glens. Ah, 
mony’s the merry hour I hae 
spent amang its bonny banks 
and braes years lang -syne, 
when my father had settled 


doon on a bit farm halfside on 
it; and mony’s the time as a 
wean hae I wondered ower the 
story o’ the long standing-jump 
that the deevil took frae it till 
Skerry Hill five miles or mair 
awa’, when St Patrick wanted 
to talk to him on the error o’ 
his ways. That's the story 
as Presbyterian folk tell it. 
The mark o’ the deevil’s hooked 
snout is still on the stane on 
the tap o’ Skerry whar he lit: 
I hae seen it mysel’. 

Though the O’Haras caa’d 
themsel’s the O’Haras o’ Slem- 
ish, their stronghold was at 
Duncairn—a mile or twa up 
the Glens. It was at ae time 
a grand place, and the O’Haras 
were aye mating and fechting 
wi’ a’ the best families in the 
county. But they were an 
unfortunate lot. There was 
never trouble in the country 
but they maun be in it, and 
they never were in trouble but 
they came ill out o’ it. Their 
sairest trial was after the siege 
o’ Derry, when King William 
blew up their stronghold, seized 
their lands, and outlawed the 
whole jing-bang o’ them. It 
was thought that, like mony 
ither ancient races at that 
time, they wad hae to seek 
their fortunes in foreign parts, 
and maybe it wad hae been 
better for them if they had; 
but they had friends at court 
that got the outlawry with- 
drawn and part o’ their land 
restored to them—the part the 
Scots and English newcomers 
disdained to tak’, that is, four 
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or five thousan’ acres 0’ moun- 
tain land, maist o’ it too poor 
to grow thistles on. So they 
built themsel’s a new mansion, 
little better nor a good farm- 
house, out o’ the ruins, and 
under the shadow o’ their 
auld castle, and lived there a 
mournfu’, secluded life, revered 
by their ain folk and hated 
and avoided by the new gentry 
and settlers about them. 

My father, before he entered 
the service o’ Nabob Starkie, 
was for a time wi’ a sma’ land- 
owner by the name o’ Mont- 
gomery, whose land marched 
wi that o’ the O’Haras. Mr 
Montgomery was a liberal- 
minded man and had very 
nee’bourly relations wi’ the 
last O’Hara, though he was 
no Irisher or papist. And my 
father was often sent on his 
business, and sometimes went 
on his ain, to Duncairn House. 
Ye ken the last O’Hara’s right- 
hand man was a big soft-faced 
carle caa’d Hagan MacEagan, 
who aye had a jug o’ whusky 
handy when a friend happened 
to caa’. And though, in 
general, my father only kept 
company wi’ his ain folk, the 
Scots or Protestants as they’re 
now known, still he was no sae 
bigoted that he couldna see 
merit or find pleasure ony- 
whar else. 

Ye maun ken my father. was 
a@ much more intellectual man 
than maist men o’ his position. 
He took great interest in the 
auld legends and literature o’ 
the Irish, and big Eagan 
MacKagan was just fu’ o’ 
these. He and his fathers had 
been hereditary bards to the 
O’Haras o’ Slemish time out 
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o’ mind, and a’ the songs that 
his ancestors had sung, and a’ 
the stories that they had told 
to the honour and glory o’ the 
O’Haras, he kent by heart. 
And when the nights -were 
lang and dark, and things 
were ganging dully at his 
maister’s house, mony a time 
my father wad slip ower to 
Duncairn and spend a pleasant 
and profitable hour or twa 
ower a basin o’ smoking punch, 
listening to Hagan MacKagan’s 
tales o’ the time when the 
O’Haras were kings in their 
ain country, and had their ain 
castles, and their ain soldiers, 
and their ain hangman, like 
the best in the land. 

Sometimes when my father 
went ower to Duncairn he wad 
meet the O’Hara himsel’. He 
pictured him as a wee bit 
body, not much better nor a 
crowle, very cauld in manner 
and very hot in temper. His 
hair was red-brown, and so 
was his beard, which he let 
grow long, contrary to the 
custom o’ that day. But the 
queerest thing about him was 
his eyes. They seemed ower 
big for his wee face, and aye 
to be gazing at something 
awa’ in the distance which you 
couldna see. And their colour 
was red-brown like his hair, 
and an uncanny light aye 
shone in them, just as if there 
was a candle burning behint 
each o’ them ; and when he got 
angry, the candle went up in 
a bleeze that made you grue 
a’ doon the back. 

Then his way o’ life was 
curious. They said that his 
father, after having his carriage- 
horses seized by the Orange- 
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man, Lawyer Hogg, at Bally- 
mena, for five punds apiece, 
had in his fury put his son 
under an oath never to leave 
his ain grund except to 
renew the auld struggle wi’ 
England. However that may 
be, he never left it, but spent 
his days and nights reading 
auld Latin and Irish history 
books, and doing kindnesses to 
his ain folk, who, poor bodies, 
aften sairly needed them. 
They fairly worshipped him; 
and weel they might, for he 
was the only ane o’ a’ their 
ancient gentry about here who, 
through weal and woe, peace 
and war, remained true to 
the auld race and the auld 
religion. 

But the Scots farmers were 
very suspeecious o’ him. Ye 
ken the Protestant gentry 0’ 
that day were a very wild set. 
They were aye fechting or 
gambling or drinking or riot- 
ing a’ ower the country, and 
the farmers thought it was 
an unnatural thing that the 
O’Hara shouldna take a hand 
in the pleesures o’ his class. 
Then they seldom saw him, 
save when they were coming 
hame late and took the auld 
Duncairn Road—and a rough 
bit road it was—for a short 
cut; and he a’ ways hated to see 
them onit. And when they wad 
meet him in the gloaming, and 
he wad glare at them wi’ those 
red-brown flaring eyes o’ him 
flashing oot ower his big red- 
brown beard, they fairly shiv- 
ered wi’ dread. Mony o’ them 
held that he wasna merely a 
papist, but had sold himsel’ 
to the evil ane, body and saul. 
Ay, and mair nor the farmers 
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shared this view, for twice the 
Presbytery o’ Ballymena dis- 
cussed in secret session whether 
he shouldna be delated as a 
warlock. But my father, who, 
as I told you, was a very 
intellectual man, aye main- 
tained it was easy enough to 
explain his strange way o’ life 
wi out throwing out ony reflec- 
tions on his character. When 
ane thinks o’ the insult an 
Irisher and a papist was in 
those days liable to be treated 
wi’ when he went amang Pro- 
testants, ye can speer why a 
spunky man like the last 
O’Hara chose to bide at hame 
and amang his ain folk. 

Weel, as I told you, the 
O’Hara’s right-hand man was 
big Eagan MacKagan. He 
was caa’d the steward, but the 
relation between him and the 
O’Hara was no the ordinary 
ane o maister and servant. 
MacEKagan looked on _ the 
O’Hara mair as his owner nor 
onything else. He wad hae 
died a dog’s death to save him 
an hour’s uneasiness, wi out 
thinking for a minute that he 
was doing onything beyond 
his bounden duty. And the 
O’Hara on his part regarded 
MacKagan wi’ a devotion very 
different but maybe as strong 
in its kind, as I think you'll 
agree by-and-by. 

Eagan MacKagan married 
a@ lass o’ the Laverys 0’ 
MacUillan. The Laverys are 
a family wi’ a thraw in them. 
Sometimes it comes out in them 
in the body and sometimes in 
the mind. If it comes out in 
the body, they are aye mis- 
shapen crowles, but usually 
they are quick in the uptak’; 
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and if it comes out in the mind, 
they are mere haverals, but 
usually they are very bonny. 
Eagan’s wife hersel’ was a 
sonsy, red-cheeked lass, but wi’ 
no more sense than a hen. 
She bore Eagan only ae 
laddie, and he took the thraw 
in the body. From his birth 
he was a wee, weakly, wizened- 
up thing like a last year’s 
apple. The O’Hara, as the 
laddie grew up, saw he wad 
never be fit for ony honest 
work, so he decided to give 
him a good education, and 
make him an attorney or some- 
thing o’ that kind. So when 
young Michael MacHKagan was 
auld enough he sent him to 
Mr M‘Neil’s Academy at Bally- 
mena, and gied him a pony to 
carry him to and fro. 

Now a’ the scholars—and, 
for that matter, a’ the teachers 
—at the Academy were Pres- 
byterians,—the Presbyterians 
were aye keen on education ; 
and just when young Michael 
was sent there, the Presby- 
terians a’ ower Ulster were 
agog ower the French Revol- 
ution, Ye ken, ever since the 
great evictions thirty years 
afore, when some forty thous- 
and Presbyterian farmers were 
driven frae Ulster to America, 
the Presbyterians, both them 
that went awa’ and them that 
stayed at hame, had borne a 
bitter hatred o’ English rule; 
and when the American war 
broke out not lang after, Eng- 
land had bitter reason to know 
it. Now the example o’ the 
French had fired them a’ wi’ a 
burning hope o’ owerthrowing 
the government they loathed. 
Everywhere they were blether- 
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ing about the principles o’ the 
revolution and the rights 0’ 
man, and the chance o’ setting 
up an Irish republic, and lay- 
ing in stocks o’ treasonable 
literature and auld guns and 
pikes. 

Weel, young Michael, in his 
shairp way, listened to the 
talk o’ his fellow - scholars, 
and he soon picked up some 
knowledge o’, and became a 
raging convert to, democratic 
views. He had good sense 
enough, though, to say nae- 
thing aboot these at Duncairn, 
for he kenned that the O’Hara 
hated them, and he felt sure 
that. if he, a mere kern o’ the 
O’Hara’s, preached to his 
father such a monstrous doc- 
trine as that the O’Hara was 
nae better than himsel’, though 
he was his ain son Eagan wad 
wring his neck wi’ as little pity 
as he wad a chicken’s. 

It was just when the Pres- 
byterian discontent was at its 
height, and a’ parties saw that 
the outbreak o’ rebellion was 
a matter o’ days, that the 
O’Hara directed Eagan to hae 
some twa score head o’ kine 
canted the next fair day at 
Ballymena. So when the fair 
day came, twa herds took ower 
the kine, and Eagan and young 
Michael drove ower after them 
to the market. The kine sold 
weel, and Eagan gieing the 
herds a couple or three glasses 
o ale—Eagan and young 
Michael taking whusky—sent 
them hame again, while he 
and Michael went about the 
toon seeing some auld friends. 

They were at this till the 
fair was ower. By that time 
the farmers that had been at 
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the fair—and the MacKagans 
themsel’s, I fear—had had a 
good mony whuskies, and were 
in no way to think o’ what 
was prudent. So they made 
what is now caa’d a demon- 
stration against the Govern- 
ment. They were nearly a’ 
Presbyterians, dour and fierce 
bodies they aye were, and 
they wanted to show their 
hatred o’ their enemies. They 
gathered in groups about the 
fair hill, and talked fiercely o’ 
what they wad soon do, and 
the mair excitable o’ them wad 
frae time to time shout out, 
“Remember Orr!” “ Liberty 
for Ireland!” and such - like 
cries. 

Weel, Nabob Starkie wi’ his 
corps o' yeomen—my father’s 
corps—lay stationed in the 
toon, and he wasna the sort 
o man to stand this lang. 
Before the demonstration had 
weel begun he was seen com- 
ing riding at the head o’ his 
corps, and ance the farmers 
saw him they gey soon quieted 
doon and began to separate, 
and not a few o’ them hurried 
aff to their carts and started 
hame. 

Nabob Starkie rode slowly 
through the wheen folks that 
still remained, glaring fiercely 
from side to side wi’ his big 
yellow-black eyes, as if daur- 
ing ane o’ them to whisper. 
He had got right out o’ the 
sma’ crowd, and was passing 
where Eagan MacKagan was 
standing watching the scene 
wi’ his cripple o’ a son hang- 
ing on to his arm, when sud- 
denly Michael—I speer it was 
the whusky working on him 
—squeeled out in his wee thin 
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voice, “Liberty! Equality! 
Fraternity !”’ 

“Seize that cursed whelp!” 
shouted out the Nabob. 
“Who's that with him? His 
father? Seize the old dog 
too. Off with them to the 
bridewell this minute!” 

Before Eagan MacHagan 
kent weel what had happened, 
he and his son had been seized 
by half a dozen yeomen, and 
were being driven like wild 
beasts along the streets to the 
jail. 

They were brought before a 
court-martial the next morn, 
and each was sentenced to 
receive twenty-five lashes on 
the fair hill that day at twelve 
o’clock. 

The court-martial hadna 
risen long, and my father was 
wi the Nabob receiving some 
orders frae him in his private 
room in the hotel, when the 
door opened and who should 
walk in but the O’Hara. How 
he had got news o’ what had 
happened to the MacHagans 
my father never learnt. 

He saluted the Nabob very 
politely, apologised for intrud- 
ing on him, told him who he 
was, and stated finally that he 
had come to ask for a delay in 
the execution o’ the sentences 
on his servants until he could 
appeal to the General Com- 
manding in Belfast. 

A’ the time he was speaking 
Nabob Starkie kept glowering 
at him in a venomous way: he 
hated the O’Hara wi’ a rene- 
gade’s hate. When he ceased, 
the Nabob said very slowly: 
“O’Hara, you're not so well 
reported yourself that I am 
likely to grant you a favour 
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for your traitors of servants. 
The sentence was lawful and 
given by a lawful court, and 
if you are at the fair hill to-day 
at twelve o’clock you'll see it 
carried out. Now, get out of 
the room. I have no time to 
waste on you or the other two 
papists.” 

The O’Hara’s red-brown eyes 
bleezed out like furnaces, and 
for a minute my father thought 
he was going to strike Nabob 
Starkie. But he recovered 
himsel’, and turning quickly 
left the room wi’out saying a 
word. : 

At twelve o'clock Nabob 
Starkie wi’ his corps marched 
up to the fair hill wi’ Eagan 
and his son. My father wad 
gladly hae escaped going, but 
the Nabob had found out that 
he kenned the MacKagans, and 
sae wadna excuse him. 

Eagan a’ the way to the fair 
hill wore a firm and calm face ; 
but Michael, though he was now 
about eighteen, greeted like 
a wean. When they reached 
the ground there was a good 
crowd there, and in the front 
o it was the O’Hara. The 
moment Eagan noticed him he 
staggered and nearly fell, and 
from then till he was tied to 
the triangle he seemed in a 
daze. 

He never uttered a word or 
@ groan while the cruel thongs 
cut his naked flesh. When he 
received his portion he caa’d 
out. 4 

“What does the hound 
want?” asked the Nabob. 

“Your honour,” said poor 
Eagan, “my laddie there is but 
@ poor wee bit o’ a crippled 
wean, and no fit to thole this. 
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If your honour pleases, I’ll tak’ 
his strokes as weel as my ain.” 

The Nabob laughed. 

“Tf the cur wants mair 
strokes,” he said to the provost- 
marshal, “ gi’e him ten mair.” 

Wi’ that the O’Hara broke 
through the circle o’ yeomen. 
His eyes were flaming, and his 
whole frame in a tremble. 

“Before one more stroke is 
given him,” he cried wildly, 
““T demand if they are to be 
taken off the laddie’s punish- 
ment ?” 

Nabob Starkie glowered at 
him wi’ a poisoned look. 

“‘O’Hara,” he said slowly, 
“T have warned you once to- 
day; I'll not warn you again. 
Turn that man off the ground.” 

The O’Hara was bundled 
back behint the yeomen again, 
and ten mair strokes were gien 
poor Eagan. Then he was un- 
tied, and young Michael put in 
his place. 

When the first lash fell on 
his wee withered- up back he 
screamed wi agony, and he 
continued screaming till the 
tenth fell. Then he fainted. 
The provost-marshal went on 
lashing his poor senseless body. 

Ance mair the O’Hara broke 
through the yeomen. He now 
looked to my father clean daft. 

“This is hell’s wark!” he 
shouted. ‘“ Here,” and he tore 
off his ain coat, “I'll take the 
rest !” 

“ Arrest that d——d pa- 
pist!” yelled the Nabob. 
“We'll see if we cannot stop 
his obstruction of the King’s 
officers in doing their duty!” 

The O’Hara was seized by 
the yeomen and carried off to 
the bridewell. The provost- 
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marshal went on lashing the 
senseless laddie. When the 
twenty-five were gien they 
loosed him frae the triangles 
and threw him on the ground, 
and then the yeomen marched 
off. Eagan lifted his bairn 
gently in his arms and carried 
him to the inn, where he had 
left his horse and car when 
they drove in frae Duncairn 
the morn afore sae blithe and 
canty. That e’en it was a 
sairly different journey back. 

Next morn the O’Hara was 
charged before a court-martial 
wi’ high treason. There was 
much difference amang the 
officers that sat on it, and they 
debated in secret long before 
they came to a decision. But 
at last the Nabob, who presided, 
had his way, and announced 
that the court found the 
prisoner guilty, and sentenced 
him to be hanged before his 
ain house, which was to be burnt 
before he suffered. The Nabob 
and his corps were to carry out 
the sentence on their march 
the next day to Glenarm, where 
they had post-haste been or- 
dered. Colonel Adair, who 
was bitterly against the sent- 
ence, rode off to Belfast to see 
the General Commanding, but 
he refused to interfere. He 
said that the O’Hara’s death 
wad cow the papists and pre- 
vent them joining the Presby- 
terians. 

My father was at the trial, 
in attendance upon the Nabob, 
and he saw there amang the 
audience Eagan MacKagan. 
The man was sae changed that 
my father hardly kenned him. 
His big saft face had hardened 
into a rock, and his blue laugh- 
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ing eyes glittered like sword- 
steel. He heard the sentence 
on his chief without showing 
ony feeling, and then walked 
frae the court, looking like a 
man in a dream. 

My father thanked God the 
next morn when Nabob Starkie 
gied him so mony wee com- 
missions to carry out in Bally- 
mena that he couldna be 
through them till long after 
the time when the corps wi’ 
its prisoner was to start its 
march. It was arranged that 
my father, when he had finished 
his work, should ride alone 
after them and report himsel’ 
at Glenarm. 

Weel, the commissions took 
mair time even than was 
speered— maybe my father 
was no minded to be too quick 
wi’ them —and it was near 
nightfaa’ when he started to 
ride to Glenarm. He thought 
he wad gang by the auld Dun- 
cairn Road, just to see the ruins 
o’ the house whar he ance had 
spent mony pleasant evenings. 

As he came near the O’Hara 
country night had faa’en, and 
he noticed a red light in the 
dark sky. 

“They maun hae been slow 
wi’ their wark,” he said to 
himsel’. ‘The hoose is bleez- 
ing still.” 

As he drew nearer he noticed 
twa or three mair red lights, 
and then three or four mair, 
and sae on, till the whole sky 
was as red as if it was a’ on 
fire itsel’. 

He didna ken what to mak’ 
o’ this till he met a party o’ © 
Captain Blair’s troop. They 
were a’ half-mad wi’ drink and 
rage and excitement. They 
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told him that Eagan MacHKagan 
wi’ a party o’ pikemen had 
surprised the corps where the 
road rins through Duncairn 
Wood, and had rescued the 
O’Hara, besides killing twelve 
or mair yeomen ; that the yeo- 
men had searched the woods 
and rough ground for miles 
round, and had found no trace 
o’ the O’Hara or the rescuers. 
So Colonel Starkie, for punish- 
ment, had detached Captain 
Blair’s troop, wi’ orders to 
burn every house, great or sma’, 
on the O’Hara’s land. As my 
father rode past the wee clachan 
near Duncairn Castle,and heard 
the roar o’ the flames through 
the roofs o’ the poor bits o’ 
houses, the curses o’ the yeomen 
and the screams o’ the women 
and the groans o’ the redshanks 
that were dying in the effort to 
defend them, his very heart 
sickened wi’in him, and he wad 
hae asked leave to retire frae 
the corps that night but that 
he kenned weel if he did the 
Nabob wad hae had him shot 
for a traitor. My father was 
new to the wark then, and he 
learnt afterwards to thole it 
better; but, as I told you be- 
fore, till his dying day he 
couldna talk o’ those awfu’ 
times wi’out greeting. 

Well, three days or so later 
the “turn-out,” as the rising 
was caa’d, took place. I needna 
dwell on it. The O’Hara ap- 
peared at the head o’ twa or 
three hundred redshanks, and 
the maist o’ them were slaugh- 
tered by the Nabob as they 
were trying to mak’ their 
way hame after the Battle o’ 
Antrim. 

Now, though the O’Hara 
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and Eagan MacHKagan were 
aye amang the hottest fechting 
they werena found amang the 
slain. So a price was put on 
their heads and a’ the country 
round was owerrun wi’ soldiers 
and yeomen and spies search- 
ing forthem. But deil a trace 
o ither could onybody find, 
until ae night the O’Hara and 
Eagan broke into the house o’ 
Captain Blair—that ravaged 
the O’Hara’s lands, you mind 
—and took him frae his bed 
and hanged him on a tree in 
his ain lawn in front o’ his ain 
hall-door. 

As you may speer, this made 
the authorities hotter for their 
capture than ever. They sus- 
pected that his ain folk were 
hiding the O’Hara, and they 
tried a’ sorts o’ devilish devices 
to mak’ them disclose his whar- 
abouts. Cornet Strong and 
his party o’ horse were the 
maist brutal in this wark. 
Ae night when ‘they were 
camping out up in the hills 
near Duncairn, the O’Hara 
suddenly appeared among them 
like a ghost, shot the Cornet 
deid, and before ony ane could 
recover frae his surprise disap- 
peared again like a ghost. 

Twa days later Major Mac- 
Munn, that the day afore had 
lashed an auld Glens woman to 
death for refusing to tell where 
her man was hiding, was 
seized by the O’Hara and 
Eagan on the Broughshane 
Road in broad daylight and 
carried off. It was a day or 
twa before the troops sent in 
pursuit found him, and when 
they did find him he was tied 
to a tree in Duncairn Wood, 
and had been lashed to death 
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just as he had lashed the auld 
woman. 

Day after day and night 
after night the twa men turned 
up whar they were least ex- 
pected and revenged wi’out 
pity some outrage on the Glens 
folk. It was noticed soon that 
they bothered themselves in no 
way about outrages on Presby- 
terians; but a yeoman or 
trooper wha had lashed a 
Glens man or ravished a 
Glens woman wasna safe in 
the middle o’ a regiment. And 
soon it grew that if a redshank 
was interfered wi, he wad 
threaten them wi’ the venge- 
ance o’ the O’Hara, and it was 
a threat naebody a’thegither 
liked. 

Times and times the soldiers 
thought they had got him. 
Cordons o’ horse wad be thrown 
round districts whar he or 
Eagan had been seen and 
drawn closer and closer, every 
bush and hole and house being 
searched on the way. Usually 
no trace o’ them was found. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, 
they were there, but they aye 
in the end broke through the 
cordon, sometimes killing a 
trooper or twa, but ever escap- 
ing unhurt themsel’s. 

After a wee the queerest 
stories began to get round 
among the troops, and, in- 
deed, ower a’ the countryside. 
Folks got to recaa’ing that 
lang syne mony had doubted 
if the O’Hara hadna sauld 
himsel’ to the deevil. And 
now his daring deeds and his 
constant escapes from what 
should wi’ ony ane else hae 
been certain death made maist 
folks sure that he had. And 
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when this belief got about 
folks told the most uncanny 
things about him. Ane was 
that he could see just as weel 
in the dark as in broad day- 
light, and maybe that was 
true, for wi’ such flaming eyes 
as he had naebody could speer 
what he mightn’t be able to 
do. Anither was that bullets 
didna hurt him. Man after 
man told how he had fired 
straight on him as he passed, 
and he had run on as un- 
wounded and unconcerned as 
if a pea had been blawed at 
him. And Tam Phipps 0’ 
Montgomery’s Horse told the 
strangest tale o’ a’. He said 
he struck him ance a fair 
stroke wi’ his sabre ower the 
shoulder, strang enough to lop 
his arm aff, but the sword 
wadna cut him. The edge o’ 
it just turned ower, whilst a 
stoon ran up Tam’s ain arm 
as if the sword had caught 
lightning. Every ane kent 
that Tam was a lying, boast- 
ing body, aye fu’ o’ wonderfu’ 
experiences and adventures, 
but still, when he told the 
story and showed his blunted 
sword, folks couldna but feel 
& wee uneasy. 

Well, what wi’ a’ these bogle 
stories about him, and what wi’ 
his wonderfu’ daring and more 
wonderfu’ escapes, and what 
wi’ the number o’ them he had 
killed frae time to time, and 
what wi’ his fearsome appear- 
ance wi’ his flaming eyes and 
red-brown beard, the maist o’ 
the troops sent after him got 
as feared o’ him as feared could 
be. Mony o’ them doubted if 
the O’Hara wasna the very 
deevil himsel’ come to earth to 
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help the papists, and mony 
mair were convinced that at 
ony rate he was under the 
deevil’s care and protection. 
-At last it grew to this, that 
when they thought he was 
near them they turned pale wi’ 
fear, and when they saw him 
they were so fu’ o’ terror that 
they had hardly strength 
enough to pu’ a trigger, let 
alone steadiness enough to tak’ 
an aim. And a’ this warked 
out to the safety o’ the 
O'Hara. 

Well, the Government got 
fairly mad wi’ everybody con- 
nected wi’ the business. They 
blamed Nabob Starkie for 
driving the O’Hara into re- 
bellion, and that was ane o’ 
the reasons they retired him 
and gave his corps to Colonel 
Adair, but only ane o’ them. 
A mair important ane was 
maybe the Nabob’s unpopu- 
larity now that the frenzy o’ 
the rising was ower. And 
they blamed the officers o’ the 
troops searching for the out- 
laws for want o’ tact and 
energy, and they directed 
Colonel Adair himsel’ to tak’ 
on the pursuit in person. 

Colonel Adair soon after he 
took ower the command showed 
a great liking for my father, 
and, as you ken, he later at- 
tached him to his ain private 
service, where he long remained. 
The first proof he had that he 
was a favourite was ae even- 
ing when the Colonel sent for 
him privately. 

“Sergeant Thomson,” said 
he, “ you know this corps better 
than I do. Now I want to- 
night a dozen men for secret 
service—it’s not dangerous but 
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it may be trying to their 
nerves. I want men who are 
not always channering about 
warlocks and bogles, and who 
would face the devil himsel’ if 
he did turn up. Get them 
ready by twelve to-night, and 
tell no living thing anything 
about this,” 

My father said naething, but 
as he went awa’ to carry out 
the Colonel’s orders he thought 
to himsel’— “Heavens above 
us! is it possible he’s going to 
try and catch the O’Hara wi’ 
only twelve men? Pray God 
ony ©’ us ever sees the morn’s 
light again.” 

Well, he quietly warned 
twelve o’ the stoutest-nerved 
men in the corps to be ready 
for service the night at twelve, 
and to say no word about it 
to ony ane. And then he went 
to his ain quarters and drew 
the charges o’ his pair o’ holster 
pistols and recharged them, 
putting in instead o’ bullets 
twa silver buttons that he cut 
frae his service waistcoat. Not 
that he ever believed that the 
O’Hara was a warlock, but he 
was aye a prudent man, and 
he thought it weel to be on the 
safe side. 

At twelve o’clock my father 
wi’ the twelve troopers rode 
slowly up to the Colonel’s 
quarters. He came out wi’out 
summons, mounted his horse, 
and bidding them mak’ as little 
noise as they could, rode off 
towards the auld Duncairn 
Road. They rode silently along 
it till they were in the Duncairn 
Wood, within twa mile or so 
o’ auld Duncairn Castle. Here 
not far frae the road there was 
a rough bit o a cliff some 
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hundred feet high, wi’ sma’ 
ledges on its face and sma’ 
bushes growing here and there. 
Under this the Colonel dis- 
mounted, and motioned his 
men to do the same. When 
they had done so he said to 
them, speaking very quietly— 

“Lads, I have information 
that the O’Hara and MacKagan 
are hiding in some old secret 
dungeons underneath the ruins 
of Duncairn Castle. There’s 
a subterranean passage leads 
to them from the face o’ this 
cliff. It’s long and it’s dark 
and it’s low, and we must crawl 
along it without noise on our 
hunkers till we get to the dun- 
geons. If all has gone well 
they won’t have any firearms 
to use, but I cannot speak 
surely of this. Now, I want 
six of you to come with me up 
the passage armed only with 
pistols, the others to remain 
here and guard the entrance 
and our horses and swords. 
Who will volunteer to come?” 

Well, Starkie’s men may 
hae been as wicked and as 
cruel as men can be, but they 
were brave lads. Every man 
o’ them volunteered. 

‘You cannot all come,” said 
Colonel Adair. “ Sergeant 
Thomson, you have picked well 
the men to start with us: now 
pick again the men to come 
with us to the end.” 

My father soon made his 
choice. Those selected took off 
their swords, looked to the 
priming o’ their pistols, and 
then climbed after the Colonel 
to a wee ledge about half way 
up the face o’ the cliff. There 
the Colonel pu’ed frae behind 
a bit bush a thin skelf o’ stane, 
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and behind it the men could 
see through the darkness a 
black hole aboot twa feet high 
and three wide. The Colonel 
creeped through it, my father 
followed, and the other men 
came after ane by ane. 

After the party had gone a 
hundred yards or so, the roof 
grew higher and the floor 
smoother ; but still they a’ had 
to travel on their hands and 
knees. It was, my father con- 
fessed, gey nervous wark creep- 
ing along for twa miles under 
the grund and in the dark, 
wi’ the prospect o’ grappling 
wi’ the warlock O’Hara and 
the giant MacKagan when you 
got to the end. But nane o’ 
the men faltered in the task. 

At last they saw a light 
afore them, and a whisper 
passed doon the line to be 
mair carefu’ than ever. They 
a’ crept along as noiselessly as 
a cat stalking a bird, till they 
reached a door just enough 
ajar to let a ray o’ light 
through. Then there was a 
pause, while they got their 
breath for the attack. At last 
Colonel Adair flung the door 
wide and sprang intil the 
room. As he did so he cried 
in a loud voice, ‘“‘ Surrender, in 
the King’s name!” 

My father jumped in after 
him. When he got intil the 
room the O’Hara had seized a 
pair o’ pistols, and had one 
levelled at the Colonel’s head. 
He pu’ed the trigger. There 
was nae flash. He glanced at 
it hastily and flung it to the 
ground. He glanced at the 
other and seemed for a second 
dumbfounded. Then he flung 
it down and caught a sword 
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frae the waa’ and rushed on He stood quiet and silent, gaz- 
the Colonel. ing from ane to anither in a 


Colonel Adair fired. He told 
my father he didna want to 
kill him, and so, as you might 
speer, he missed him a’the- 
gither. My father, to save the 
Colonel, now fired. He hit the 
O’Hara on the thigh, and he 
fell at ance tothe ground. My 
father and the Colonel sprang 
on him. 

All this had occupied only 
twa seconds. Eagan Mac- 
Eagan had stood throughout 
it paralysed wi’ surprise. The 
faa’ o’ the O’Hara brought 
him to his senses, and he seized 
a pike and dashed at Colonel 
Adair and my father, wi’ whom 
the O’Hara was struggling wi’ 
the strength o’ a giant in spite 
o’ the wound in his leg and his 
sma’ size. By this time the 
other troopers had got intil 
the room, and they got be- 
tween MacKagan and the three 
men fighting on the floor. 
They caught the pike, and 
levelled pistols at MacEKagan’s 
head. As they did this, a wee, 
thin, piercing voice caa’d oot— 

“Dinna hurt my father! 
Dinna hurt my father! The 
Colonel promised he wadna 
suffer.” 

My father says the O’Hara 
heard Michael MacKagan’s 
shrill voice above the din 0’ 
the fechting, and immediately 
ceased to struggle. He lay 
still for a moment, and then 
he said in a low tone, “ Help 


me up, gentlemen: I sur- 
render !” 
Eagan MacKagan had heard 


his son’s voice too, and the 
words a thegither dumbfounded 
him. He too ceased to struggle. 


dazed way, as if trying to 
understand what had hap- 
pened. 

A guard was placed on him. 
Colonel Adair and my father 
lifted the O’Hara into a chair. 
Apparently the shot had 
broken his leg. One o’ the 
troopers that had been orderly 
to a surgeon during the re- 
bellion bandaged the wound as 
well as he could. Meanwhile 
my father turned ower the 
table and took the feet off it, 
so as to mak’ it into a sort 
o cradle on which to push 
the wounded O’Hara doon the 
lang souterrain. 

As they were finishing their 
preparations for leaving the 
dungeon, my father heard wee 
Michael MacKagan whispering 
to Eagan in Erse, “It was to 
save oursel’s, father, that I 
done it.” Eagan looked at 
him in a dazed way. My 
father never was certain 
whether he understood the 
words or no. 

After much trouble the 
O’Hara and Eagan were got 
through the souterrain. The 
other troopers left behind were 
getting very anxious, for the 
arresting party had been awa’ 
twa or three hours. As my 
father had fired the shot that 
broke the O’Hara’s leg, he in- 
sisted that the O’Hara should 
hae his horse. The Colonel 
approved, and directed my 
father to tak’ the bridle, while 
he himsel’ rode by his side. 
Eagan MacKagan, as he was 
by the arrangement wi’ Michael 
to be pardoned, wasna bound, 
but walked a few paces behind 
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his maister, while the troopers 
rode in files on each side. 
Michael walked by himsel’ be- 
hint, naebody speaking to him 
or caring for his company. 

It was a cauld clear morn, 
my father said, when the wee 
company left the auld Duncairn 
Road and debouched on this 
mountain-path along the cliffs, 
about a mile south frae here. 
The tide was out, and the sun 
was just rising ower the far 
awa hills o’ Scotland. Up till 
then the O’Hara hadna ance 
spoken. When the fresh air 
o the sea blew on his pale 
face he wakened up a wee and 
looked out ance or twice in 
a wistfu’ sort o’ way ower the 
ocean. Then he drooped his 
head on his breast again and 
seemed to muse. Suddently a 
bit doon there he lifted his 
head and turned to Colonel 
Adair. 

“It’s a sair thing, Colonel,” 
he said, “that the last o’ the 
O’Haras should die on the 
scaffold like a felon.” 

“Tt is a sair thing, O'Hara,” 
answered Colonel Adair, in a 
very soft and kindly voice. 

The O’Hara was silent again 
for a minute. 

“ And it’s a sairer thing,” he 
then said, “that he should be 
betrayed to death by ane 0’ 
his ain household.” 

“It is a very sair thing,” 
answered Colonel Adair. 

The O’Hara was again silent. 

‘‘O’Hara,” said Colonel Adair 
after a wee, “dinna think it’s 
wi’ ony glee I’m doing this 
wark, but it is my duty.” 

“‘T didna blame you, Colonel,” 
answered the O’Hara. “I tried 
to do my duty too.” 





A minute or twa after they 
reached this cliff, just about 
whar we are sitting. As they 
did so, the O’Hara suddently 
kicked his horse fiercely wi’ 
the heel o’ his unwounded leg. 
It bounded forward, pu’ing the 
reins frae my father’s hands, 
and nearly knocking Colonel 
Adair out o’ his saddle. Before 
ony ane kenned what he was 
about, the O’Hara jumped the 
horse ower this dike and 
headed straight for the cliff. 
Colonel Adair caa’d on him to 
stop, but he answered only wi’ 
@ wave o his hand as the 
horse wi’ him on its back 
bounded ower the edge o’ the 
precipice. 

All the company ran up as 
near the edge as they daured 
in fine excitement. As they 
glowered ower it a wild squeel 
o’ terror was heard. Everyane 
turned towards whar it came 
frae, and there they saw Eagan 
MacEagan wi’ wee Michael in 
his arms disappearing ower 
the edge, shouting as he 


went, “Ye misshapen our, 
come after the maister ye hae 
betrayed !” 


When Colonel Adair had 
recovered from his amazement 
at this awfu’ ending o’ the 
business, he caa’d on his men 
to follow him doon to the shore 
to recover the bodies before 
the tide came in. Though they 
went doon the hill at a brave 
pace, it took them a good wee 
while to reach the bottom 0’ 
the cliff. When they got there 
they started looking into ane 
anither’s faces in a startled 
way. The bodies o’ wee 
Michael and the horse were 
there dead enough, but nae 
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trace could they find o’ those 
o the O’Hara and Eagan! 
As they searched right and 
left wiout result, the men 
whispered in an awesome way 
amang themsel’s. The cliff is 
five hundred feet high. Nae 
human being could jump ower 
it and live wiout the aid o’ 
heaven or hell. Had the 
O’Hara some such aid after 
a’? The men, ay and Colonel 
Adair himsel’, were as pale as 
corpses as they thought o’ a’ 
this, and my father thanked 
God he had put the silver 
buttons in his pistols, or 
maybe nane o the yeomen 
wad e’er hae left that auld 
secret dungeon alive that 
morn. 

When my father had gath- 
ered his wits thegither again, 
he thought o’ an explanation 
which was afterwards put 
about as the true ane by the 
authorities. The shore along 
the cliff here was then, as 
now, a great place for kelp- 
gatherers; and then, as now, 
they came doon to it whenever 
the tide was out, though it 
was the very skreigh o’ day; 
and then, as now, a the kelp- 
gatherers were Glens folk. That 
morn my father noted not ane 
was to be seen when the troopers 
reached the shore. Well, how 
was that? Was it no that 
they had seen the men coming 
ower the cliff, and finding out 
wha they were, had, to save 
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the bodies frae indignity, ta’en 
them awa’ to ane o’ the mony 
caves kent o’ only by them- 
sel’s and their friends the 
smugglers ? 

However that may be, the 
bodies were never found, and 
the Glens folk wad never admit 
that the last O'Hara was dead. 
They always said that he was 
saved by the intervention o’ 
the Virgin, and was living wi’ 
his faithfu’ Eagan in a cave 
high up the face o’ the cliff, 
whar he wad bide till the 
Catholics were ance mair op- 
pressed, when he wad ance 
mair come to their aid. Ay, 
and the Protestants, though 
they pretended they had nae 
doubt but the bodies had been 
stolen awa’ and buried secretly, 
were in truth no sae sure 0’ 
that after a’. Lang, lang after 
the leap, travellers by night 
ower the auld Duncairn Road 
wad tell tales o’ seeing the 
O’Hara or his ghaist, wi’ his 
big flaming eyes and his big 
red - brown beard, hovering 
about among the dark places 
in Duncairn Wood, and for 
mony years ony ane wha had 
done wrang to a Glens man 
wad grue when such tales were 
told. And to this day auld 
Protestant women along the 
shore still talk o’ the war- 
lock O’Hara, and frighten 
their bairns wi’ the terror 0’ 
his name. 

ANDREW JAMES. 
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LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AS I KNEW HIM. 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


CHAPTER I.—FOURTH PARTY DAYS. 


THE first time I noticed 
Lord Randolph Churchill in 
the House of Commons was 
on a May day in 1875. Sir 
Charles Dilke, pursuing what 
threatened to be an annual 
crusade against unreformed 
corporations, made merry at 
the expense of Woodstock, then 
represented by one who was 
known in the parliamentary 
arena simply as a cadet of the 
ducal house of Marlborough. 
From the third bench behind 
that on which Ministers ought 
to have been sitting—whence, 
unmindful of the portent 
whose fulfilment had vital 
interest for some of them 
and for the Conservative 
party, they were absent— 
rose a well-groomed young 
man with protuberant eyes, 
pale face, and a ponderous 
moustache, with which as he 
spoke he nervously toyed. 
Members asking each other 
“Who's this?” learned that 
it was the member for Wood- 
stock rising to defend the 
corporation of the borough 
that sent him to Parliament. 

Though assisted by notes, 
on which the speech was fully 
written out, the young member 
Was so nervous, his voice so 
badly pitched, his delivery so 
faulty, that there was difficulty 
in following his argument. 
But here and there flashed 
forth a scathing sentence that 


made it worth while to attempt 
to catch the rest. When he 
sat down Lord Randolph had 
made his mark, had established 
himself as an interesting per- 
sonality, in an assembly in 
which within ten years he 
was predominant. 

Three years later he justified 
the promise made in this casual 
speech. It was in March 
1878 he appeared in the réle, 
subsequently familiar, of can- 
did friend of a Conservative 
Ministry. Mr Sclater-Booth, 
President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, brought in 
a County Government Bill, 
whose main object was to 
transfer the government of 
counties to boards elected 
partly by the county mag- 
istrates, partly by the Board 
of Guardians. The rejection 
of the Bill was moved by Mr 
Rylands, a fussy Radical who, 


through successive sessions, 
was, like Martha, troubled 
about many things. To the 
astonishment of the House 


Lord Randolph Churchill rose 
from the Ministerial side to 
second the amendment. The 
personal conjunction was piqu- 
ant enough to attract atten- 
tion. Lord Randolph’s speech 
held it in close grip. 

“T do not,” said the member 
for Woodcock, as Jacob Bright 
in his solitary unpremeditated 
flash of humour called him, 
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“want to say anything dis- 
agreeable; but I have ran- 
sacked the whole arsenal of 
denunciatory phrases and have 
not found any that adequately 
express my estimation — or 
rather lack of estimation— 
of the measure.” Failing full 
success in that direction, he 
characterised the Bill as 
“Brummagem make, stuffed 
with all the little dodges 
of a President of the Local 
Government Board when he 
comes to attempt to legislate 
upon a great question.” 

This brought him to the 
President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, seated mass- 
ive, apparently impassive, on 
the Treasury Bench, over 
which Randolph threateningly 
towered. 

“Remarkable,” he mur- 
mured, contemplating the 
back of Sclater-Booth’s head, 
“how often we find medi- 
ocrity dowered with a double- 
barrelled name.” 

“T have no objection,” he 
continued, “to the President of 
the Local Government Board 
dealing with such questions as 
the salaries of Inspectors of 
Nuisances. But I do entertain 
the strongest possible objection 
to his coming down here, with 
all the appearance of a great 
lawgiver, to repair, according 
to his small ideas and in his 
little way, breaches in the 
British Constitution.” 

In these later years frank 
criticism by private Members 
of their pastors and masters, 
on either Front Bench, is so 
common as to attract little 
attention. In 1878 it was not 
altogether unknown below the 
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gangway on the Liberal side. 
It was quite new with Con- 
servatives. As Randolph spoke 
the Ministerialists sat silent in 
pained amazement; whilst the 
Liberals, gleefully watching 
Sclater-Booth, bolt upright on 
the Treasury Bench, with head 
slightly thrown back, one leg 
crossed over the other, hands 
clasped across his portly figure, 
an unwonted flush on his 
stolid countenance, laughed and 
cheered. 

The sheaf of notes held in 
Lord Randolph’s right hand 
testified to careful preparation. 
At this time, and for some 
years later, he was in the habit 
of writing out his speeches, 
learning them by heart and re- 
citing them. Amid the excite- 
ment of his attack on Sclater- 
Booth his notes got inextricably 
mixed up. He attempted to 
sort them by arranging them 
between the open fingers of 
either hand,—a device that 
had comical result. Waving 
his hands about in the heat 
of oratory, the action sug- 
gested that he was playing 
with what schoolboys call 
clappers. Happily the laugh- 
ter and cheering from the de- 
lighted Opposition was so per- 
sistent that he had time and 
opportunity to find success- 
ive clues, and triumphantly pro- 
ceeded to the close of a speech 
that established his position as 
an original, daring debater. 

Having joined a turbulent 
Radical in opposing the mea- 
sure of a Conservative Govern- 
ment, Lord Randolph proceeded 
to make things more unpleas- 
ant for right hon. friends on 
the Treasury Bench. He de- 
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nounced the Bill as “‘this most 
Radical and Democratic mea- 
sure, this crowning desertion 
of Tory principles, this supreme 
violation of political honesty.” 
There was further echo of 
Disraeli attacking Peel in the 
peroration. ‘I have,” he said, 
“raised the last wail of the 
expiring Tory Party. They 
have undergone a good deal. 
They have swallowed an im- 
mense amount of nastiness. 
They have had their banner 
dragged along many a muddy 
path. It has been slapped in 
many a filthy puddle till it 
is so altered that nobody can 
recognise it.” 

After this outburst the young 
member for Woodstock, to the 
relief of Ministers,—more espe- 
cially of the hapless President 
of the Local Government Board, 
—practically retired from the 
scene. It is true that the 
following month he, with 
characteristic audacity, stirred 
the deep pools of the Irish 
Education question. But his 
attendance was rare, and there- 
after his silence complete. It 
seemed as if he had finally re- 
lapsed into the state of in- 
difference to political ambition 
and Parliamentary allurements 
that marked his earlier man- 
hood. 

It is a coincidence notable 
in view of subsequent events 
that on the threshold of their 
careers Arthur Balfour and 
Randolph Churchill were alike 
indifferent, even inimicable, to 
a Parliamentary career. By 
further coincidence, it was ac- 
cidental vacancy in a family 
pocket-borough that led both 
to Westminster and a place in 
history. In the autumn of 
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1873 Mr Balfour took counsel 
with his uncle as to what he 
should do with his young life, 
It happened that a vacancy 
was pending in the representa- 
tion of the family borough. 
“Why not sit for Hertford?” 
Lord Salisbury suggested. 
After some hesitation the 
future Prime Minister ac- 
cepted the invitation. Lord 
Randolph was almost driven 
by his father into the Parlia- 
mentary seat of Woodstock. 
Hertford and Woodstock have 
gone the way of all small 
boroughs lying in the pathway 
of a Juggernaut Reform Bill. 
The names of their representa- 
tives elected to the Parliament 
of 1874-80 will live for ever. 

It was accident that brought 
Lord Randolph finally out of 
his shell. By fresh coincidence 
the same episode was the oc- 
casion of Mr Balfour’s emerg- 
ing from the condition of 
Philosophic Doubt with which 
hitherto he regarded the as- 
sumed privilege and pleasure 
of membership of the House of 
Commons. In the haze that 
gathers round events even so 
recent‘as a quarter of a century 
ago, it is generally understood 
that Lord Randolph devised 
the Bradlaugh difficulty—that 
thin edge of the wedge inserted 
with fatal result in the frame- 
work of the great Liberal 
majority in the earliest stage 
of its existence. That is an 
error. It was Sir Henry Wolff 
who first raised objection to 
the Member for Northampton 
taking the oath. He was dis- 
couraged, his action discount- 
enanced, by Sir Stafford North- 
cote. Sir John Gorst, not yet 
knighted, rallied to his side; 
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some of the country gentlemen, 
scenting sport, began to cheer 
the grave and reverend cham- 
pion of Christianity. It was 
on the 3rd May 1880 that 
Bradlaugh raised the contro- 
versy by presenting himself at 
the table claiming the right to 
affirm instead of taking the 
oath. It was not till the 24th 
of May that Randolph Churchill 
appeared on the scene. 

With characteristic acumen 
and industry he had spent the 
interval in studying Brad- 
laugh’s published writings. 
He brought down with him a 
copy of one pamphlet entitled 
“The Impeachment of the 
House of Brunswick.” Having 
read a passage, he flung the 
book on the floor and stamped 
upon it. This reminiscence of 
Burke and his dagger, in ana- 
logous fashion used to punctu- 
ate a passage in impassioned 
speech, momentarily took away 
the breath of the crowded 
audience. When it was re- 
covered, Ministerialists loudly 
laughed. In the end, as we 
know, it proved no laughing 
matter for them. As Mr John 
Morley testifies, the contro- 
versy thus begun “went on as 
long as the Parliament, clouded 
the radiance of the party 
triumph, threw the new Gov- 
ernment at once into a minor- 
ity, and dimmed the ascendancy 
of the great Minister.” 

Incidentally the Fourth 
Party was created. Various 
explanations of the origin of 
the historic name are current. 
Some find it in the fact that it 
was composed of four persons, 
“which,” as Euclid emphati- 
cally remarks, “is absurd.” 
In his ‘Life’ of his father, Mr 
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Winston Churchill suggests its 
origin in an interjected con- 
versation in debate. A Mem- 
ber affirming that there were 
two great parties in the State, 
Mr Parnell called out ‘“‘ Three.” 
Lord Randolph, going one bet- 
ter, cried “Four.” That inci- 
dent may have contributed to 
the vogue of the phrase. It 
actually had its origin in a 
passage in a speech by Mr 
Frank Hugh O’Donnell, who, 
alluding to a condition of things 
at the time prominent in the 
French Legislature, named the 
Irish Nationalists “Le Tiers 
Parti.” The suggestion of a 
Fourth Party thereupon be- 
comes obvious. 

Absence of premeditation in 
connection with an _ epoch- 
making combination was at- 
tested by the circumstance that 
when Sir Henry Wolff and Mr 
John Gorst, seated on the 
Front Bench below the gang- 
way, opened the Bradlaugh 
business, Lord Randolph had 
settled himself on the third 
bench above the gangway, 
corresponding with the place 
occupied by him during his 
first Parliament. Warming to 
the work, he found it desirable 
to be in close communication 
with his new allies, and he 
accordingly changed his quar- 
ters. His supremacy was 
speedily asserted. Paul Drum- 
mond Wolff might have planted 
the sapling ; Apollos Randolph 
Churchill watered it so effectu- 
ally that its proportions spread 
till they overtopped the trees 
of the forest. Within a fort- 
night of his appearance below 
the gangway Lord Randolph 
was the acknowledged leader 
of the Fourth Party. 
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According to long-established 
tradition, broken only in the 
case of Parnell who cherished 
inflexible scorn of all precedents 
of a Saxon Parliament, leaders 
of sectional parties, however 
minute, must needs hold a 
corner seat from which to 
address the House. Ata time 
when Lord Randolph assumed 
leadership of the Fourth Party, 
seated all in a row on the 
front bench below the gang- 
way, the corner seat was held 
by Beresford Hope, an old 
esteemed Member whose Bat- 
avian grace Disraeli in a 
historic passage recognised. 
For the greater part of the 
session of 1880 he remained 
in near neighbourhood with 
the lively group. Approaching 
a dazed condition, he remem- 
bered the fact that though as 
a matter of practice the bench 
flanking the table to the left 
of the Speaker is reserved for 
ex-Ministers, Privy Councillors 
have equal right to share its 
accommodation. One after- 
noon to the surprise, when 
they realised the situation to 
the delight, of the House, 
Beresford Hope passed his ac- 
customed seat, and crossing 
the gangway took up his 
quarters on the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench. 

“They made it too hot for 
me,” he whispered in the sym- 
pathetic ear of Sir Richard 
Cross, whom Lord Randolph, 
scornful of spotless respecta- 
bility, was accustomed to snub. 
The Leader of the Fourth 
Party personally succeeded to 
the vacant seat, jumping upon 
it and boisterously waving his 
hat when, five years later, his 
work in Opposition was done, 
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his triumph complete in the 
downfall of a Ministry which 
in 1880 came back from the 
polls apparently impregnable. 

During the more or less 
tumultuous five sessions that 
limited the life of the Parlia- 
ment elected in 1880, Lord 
Randolph Churchill increased in 
esteem of Parliament and the 
country day by day. Hav- 
ing once put his hand to the 
plough, he, to the surprise of 
old friends, showed no sign 
of turning back. On the con- 
trary, he stuck to his post with 
a constancy that left no oppor- 
tunity neglected. He had the 
advantage, attractive in the 
House of Commons, of being 
the impartial critic alike of 
Ministers and ex - Ministers. 
On the whole, he paid more 
deference to Mr Gladstone 
than to his nominal leader, 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 

Once, to the huge delight 
of the House, Sir Stafford 
turned and rent his _ tor- 
mentor. Interposing in a 
controversy between the two 
front Benches, Lord Randolph 
moved an amendment which, 
if carried, would have extri- 
cated Ministers from a diffi- 
culty. “The action of the 
noble lord,” said Sir Stafford, 
‘reminds me of the practice of 
the confederate of the thimble- 
rigger on the racecourse, ‘A 
bonnet’ he is called, I believe ; 
his business being, whilst con- 
cealing personal knowledge of 
the operator and complicity 
with his game, to assist it by 
egging on the public to take a 
hand.” 

No one enjoyed this double- 
edged stroke more than Lord 
Randolph. Possibly his delight 
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was increased by the fact that 
Sir Stafford of all men had 
managed, without being called 
to order by the Speaker, to 
liken Mr Gladstone to a thim- 
ble-rigger. Sir Stafford’s com- 
bativeness was exhausted by 
this flash of barbed wit. Once, 
early in the session of 1883, he 
wrote a private letter remon- 
strating with the Leader of the 
Fourth Party upon the appear- 
ance of what he regarded as 
an inspired paragraph in the 
morning papers, announcing 
that in a certain contingency 
they would act against the 
Front Opposition Bench. The 
reply he received did not en- 
courage further correspondence 
on that line. 

Lord Randolph had no per- 
sonal animosity towards Sir 
Stafford—one of the sweetest- 
natured, highest-principled men 
who ever attempted to breast 
the masterful tide of political 
life. He honestly believed that 
his leadership of the party 
in the Commons was fatal to 
the interests and prospects of 
the Conservative party. He 
was, accordingly, almost brut- 
ally implacable in his pur- 
suit, finally succeeding, against 
the heart’s desire of Lord 
Salisbury, in driving him out 
of the Commons. When the 
end of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment was in sight, someone 
asked Sir Stafford Northcote, 
“What place will you give 
Randolph when your Govern- 
ment is formed?” “Ask, 
rather,” replied the veteran 
statesman, “what place will he 
give me?” The words were 
spoken in bitter jest. As the 
proverb affirms, many a true 
word is spoken in jest. 
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Another occupant of the 
Front Opposition Bench whom 
Randolph couldn’t abear was 
Sir Richard Cross. His native 
mediocrity, made more prom- 
inent by a certain pomposity 
of manner familiar in chairmen 
of Quarter Sessions, rankled in 
his bosom. With W. H. Smith 
he was somewhat impatient. 
But that gentleman’s modest 
manner, concealing sterling 
merit, disarmed animosity. 

There was an amusing scene 
in the House in the session of 
1882 illustrating this little pre- 
judice. An amendment to a 
bill before the House was 
moved without notice, and 
carried. Mr Gladstone, in 
charge of the bill, moved 
@ consequential amendment. 
Naturally, it was not on the 
printed paper, and Lord Ran- 
dolph, discussing it, was at a 
loss to recall the precise phrase- 
ology. Sir Richard Cross, 
above all things a man of 
business, made a note of the 
amendment as it was read out 
from the chair. With shrewd 
idea of propitiating the terrible 
young man below the gang- 
way, he, with engaging smile, 
handed him his note. The 
consequences were akin to what 
followed in the case of a man 
who, fleeing from a grisly bear, 
remembered he had a bun in 
his pocket, and stopped to 
present the refreshment to his 
pursuer. Poor Sir Richard 
was snapped up, body and 
boots. “A pretty pass we've 
come to in the House of Com- 
mons,” said Lord Randolph, 
with dainty repugnance hold- 
ing the sheet of paper between 
finger and thumb, “when we 
have to consider amendments 
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passed about from hand to 
hand on dirty bits of paper.” 

The smile faded from Sir 
Richard’s countenance. He, 
G.C.B., ex-Home Secretary, 
trusted lieutenant of Benjamin 
Disraeli, had condescendingly 
gone out of his way to pay 
personal attention to a young 
and unofficial Member, and 
had been rewarded by public 
accusation of harbouring a 
dirty piece of paper. 

Lord Randolph and _ his 
merry men were always ready 
for a lark at the expense of 
portentous personages on the 
Front Opposition Bench. One 
night, the business on the 
paper approaching conclusion, 
Sir Stafford and his colleagues 
seized the opportunity of going 
off to bed. “Come along,” 
said Randolph to Drummond 
Wolff, and crossing the gang- 
way, followed by two-thirds 
of his party, he seated himself 
in the place of the Leader of 
the Opposition. Thence he 
raised debate apropos de bottes, 
which the three kept going for 
an hour, to the increasing anger 
of Ministers necessarily kept in 
their places, and the amuse- 
ment of a small body of Mem- 
bers on both sides who had 
agreeably dined. 

Lord Randolph’s often suc- 
cessfully concealed admiration 
for Mr Gladstone was based 
upon intellectual sympathy. 
If gratitude played any part 
in politics, which it notoriously 
does not, his esteem would 
have been supported on per- 
sonal grounds. Having once 
devoted himself to political 
life, Lord Randolph was irresist- 
ible, his goal assured. It was 
Mr Gladstone who gave him a 


good send-off at the start, spar- 
ing no pains to keep him going. 
With the generous instinct of 
a noble nature, he, at the out- 
set recognising the capacity 
and genius of his ruthless as- 
sailant, missed no opportunity 
of paying tribute to it. He 
habitually conveyed what to an 
unofficial Member is the com- 
pliment, rare for a Prime 
Minister, of following him in 
debate. 

Towards the close of the 
long campaign terminating 
in Ministerial disaster, mainly 
consequent on Lord Randolph’s 
action, he instinctively, doubt- 
less unconsciously, addressed 
his argument not to the Leader 
of the Opposition but to the 
young man toying with his 
moustache on the corner seat 
below the gangway. Lord 
Randolph was not slow to 
perceive the advantage thus 
secured for him. It would 
have been fatal to his aspira- 
tions and plans to have been 
severely ignored. When by 
accident approach to that cal- 
amity was indicated, the Fourth 
Party proceeded to “draw 
Gladstone,” as they put it. 

Committee, wherein a Mem- 
ber may speak as often as 
human patience will endure, 
was their favourite field for 
this sport. Lord Randolph 
would lead off, drawing that 
child of nature, Mr Gladstone, 
into lengthy reply. When the 
Premier resumed his seat, 
Drummond Wolff rose, and 
with profuse declarations of 
deference asked for informa- 
tion on another point. Up 
gat the Premier, brimming 
with energy and another 
speech. In this the subtle 
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mind of John Gorst discovered 
a flaw, which he did not doubt 
arose from misapprehension of 
what his hon. friend the 
Member for Christchurch had 
said. On this he laboured 
for a quarter of an hour or 
more, Mr Gladstone intently 
listening, whilst his colleagues 
on the Treasury Bench, consci- 
ous of the snare, tossed about 
in despair. The temptation to 
instruct three guileless young 
men, evidently searchers after 
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truth, certainly most deferen- 
tial in their recognition of age 
and experience, was too much 
for the Premier, who eagerly 
sprang to his feet with a third 
speech. Thus did Lord Ran- 
dolph’s strategy, excelling the 
poet’s bedstead, contrive a 
treble debt to pay. It wasted 
the time of the House; it 
undermined the authority of 
the Premier; and it kept the 
Fourth Party well to the 
front. 


CHAPTER II.—ZENITH AND CATASTROPHE. 


With the formation of Lord 
Salisbury’s second Govern- 
ment, consequent on the rout 
of the Home Rulers at the 
poll in 1886, Lord Randolph 
reached his zenith. Mr 
Chamberlain, friend and ally 
in spite of what happened 
consequent upon the Aston 
Park riots, was so moved that 
he made rare incursion into 
the Latin tongue. Writing on 
the 18th of June, when the 
composition of the new Govern- 
ment was practically com- 
plete, he exclaimed: ‘ What 
@ triumph! You have won 
all along the line. Moriturus 
te saluto.” The Marquis of 
Salisbury, installed as Prime 
Minister, was the nominal, 
of course the ultimate, dis- 
penser of Ministerial prizes. 
Lord Randolph was the abso- 
lute dispenser of patronage. 

Having selected his own 
position, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Leader of the 
House of Commons, he did not 
forget comrades in the fight 
that resulted in splendid vic- 
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tory. He wrote to Lord Salis- 
bury saying Drummond Wolff 
ought to be made a Privy 
Councillor and John Gorst 
appointed Under Secretary to 
the India Office. Whether in 
this last suggestion he was 
influenced by consideration of 
the fact that his ancient 
animosity, Sir Richard Cross, 
—who, he insisted, should 
leave the House of Commons 
solaced with a peerage,—was 
to be head of the India Office, 
isnot known. Certainly quick- 
witted, sharp-tongued John 
Gorst was exactly the man to 
buzz unpleasantly about the 
ears of arch-mediocrity. His 
famous speech upon what is 
known as “the Manipur in- 
cident,” his chief being during 
its delivery seated in the Peers’ 
Gallery, of itself fulfilled any 
possible expectation of fun cher- 
ished by the prophetic soul of 
Lord Randolph. 

Lord Salisbury looked after 
his nephew, making him Secre- 
tary for Scotland, thus com- 
pleting provision of oe Fourth 
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Party. That was natural and 
expected. Where astonishment 
deepened to consternation was 
on the pitchforking into the 
Home Office of Mr Henry 
Mathews, a gentleman not 
only untrained in administra- 
tive affairs, but new to Parlia- 
mentary life. Lord Randolph 
highly esteemed his capacity, 
proved in the professional con- 
duct of his case when he carried 
into a court of law his charges 
against Mr Chamberlain in re- 
spect of the Aston Park Riots. 
If Mr Mathews were not made 
Home Secretary Lord Salisbury 
must be prepared to get along 
without Lord Randolph. 

The new Parliament met on 
the 5th of August 1886, and 
was prorogued on the 25th of 
September. The period was 
short. It sufficed to reveal a 
new phase of a many -sided 
character. At no period of his 
Parliamentary career did Lord 
Randolph display such high 
qualities as shone upon an 
astonished House during his 
term of leadership. His un- 
curbed temper, his imperious 
manner, abruptly changing to 
one of boyish recklessness, 
seemed fatal to success in the 
dignified office to which at the 
age of thirty-seven he was 
called. The poacher had been 
made head-gamekeeper. No- 
where was the experiment 
watched with more nervous 
trepidation than on _ the 
Treasury Bench. That Lord 
Randolph himself felt the 
difficulty and delicacy of the 
situation was shown by his 
nervous manner when follow- 
ing Mr Gladstone in debate 
on the Address. He speedily 
recovered full command of 
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himself, and remained master 
of the situation. As Mr 


Winston Churchill truly says, 
“Lord Randolph knew the 
House in all its moods. He 
humoured it, offended it, and 
soothed it again with prac- 
tised deliberation. Yet he 
always appeared to be its 
servant.” The general verdict 
on his conduct was expressed 
in a much-prized autograph 
letter addressed to him by 
Queen Victoria on the eve 
of the prorogation. “Lord 
Randolph ”’—she wrote in the 
third person form of address 
with which Majesty approaches 
meaner mortals—‘“has shown 
much skill and judgment in his 
leadership during this excep- 
tional session of Parliament.” 

This fresh start in a career 
he jocularly said would lead 
to the Premiership and West- 
minster Abbey, closed in a 
blaze of triumph. He was as 
popular as he was powerful. 
Every one, save perhaps dis- 
appointed claimants for office 


and Ministerial colleagues 
whom he _ contemptuously 
called “the old gang,” re- 


joiced in his prosperity. The 
shock was the greater when, 
exactly three months to a day 
after receiving the Queen’s 
gracious letter of congratula- 
tion, there appeared in ‘The 
Times’ an announcement that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had resigned office. The occa- 
sion of the Cabinet quarrel 
rose out of circumstances now 
familiar. Lord Randolph, 
pledged to economy, had 
framed a Budget made im- 
possible by the demands of the 
Army and Navy. Lord George 
Hamilton, First Lord of the 
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Admiralty, yielded to the how things were going on. I 
extent of modifying hisdemand said I thought they were doing 


by £700,000. Mr W. H. Smith, 
with a tenacity as unexpected 
as it was admirable in one of 
his mild and modest manner, 
was implacable. He declined to 
reduce his estimate by a penny. 
Lord Salisbury, eloquent with 
apology, stood by the heads 
of the spending departments. 
Lord Randolph resigned. 

There is no doubt he did 
not count upon his withdrawal 
from the Ministry becoming 
effective. Regarding the per- 
sons seated round the Council 
table he felt he was indispens- 
able. There was, he thought, 
none among them who could 
stand up against Gladstone, 
either as Leader of the House or 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Unfortunately for him, for the 
Conservative Party, and for the 
country, his gaze did not extend 
beyond the walls of the dingy 
house in Downing Street. He 
“forgot Goschen.”’ 

In his biography of his 
father Mr Winston Churchill 
throws doubt on the existence 
of this forgetfulness. As I 
gave currency to a phrase 
since become historic, this may 
be a convenient place for stat- 
ing my authority. It was 
Lord Randolph himself. “A 
little less than a week after I 
had written to Lord Salisbury 
resigning the Chancellorship,” 
he said, in words of which I 
made a note at the time, “I 
was walking up St James’s 
Street when I met ——” (men- 
tioning the name of a lady 
well known in political and 
social circles). ‘She was driv- 
ing, and stopped the carriage 
to speak to me. She asked 


nicely. Hartington had re- 
fused to join them, and whom 
else could they get? ‘Have 
you thought of Mr Goschen?’ 
she asked in voice and manner 
that indicated she knew more 
than the innocent inquiry in- 
dicated. It all flashed on me 
ina moment. I saw the game 
was lost. As I confessed to 
her, I had forgotten Goschen.” 

Shortly after this conversa- 
tion I met the lady, happily still 
with us, and mentioned Lord 
Randolph’s statement. She 
confirmed it with the curiously 
graphic remark: “ Driving up 
St James’s Street, I never pass 
a certain lamp-post without 
thinking of Randolph—of the 
sudden change that came over 
his face when I mentioned Mr 
Goschen, and the abrupt salute 
with which he passed on.” He 
had played his game, laid his 
last treasured card on the table, 
and it was trumped. 

When Parliament met for 
the session of 1887, under the 
leadership of Mr W. H. Smith, 
there was reiterated rumour 
of reconciliation and return. 
Gradually it ebbed away, and 
Lord Randolph lapsed into 
the position of a private 
Member. His personal infiu- 
ence was, however, scarcely 
less powerful than when he 
was in office. His every move- 
ment in and out of the House 
was watched with keen in- 
terest. His lightest word was 
reported. At an early stage 
of the new situation there were 
indications of a coalition be- 
tween himself and Mr Cham- 
berlain. For a while they 
dreamed the old dream of a 
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Central Party free from the 
vices and weakness inherent to 
political partnership, a brother- 
hood where none were for 
a Party but all were for the 
State. Like earlier projects, 
since and before the time of 
Macaulay, it came to nothing. 
Presently hasty words spoken 
on both sides brought about a 
coolness in the relations of two 
men attracted to each other by 
certain similarity of character. 

Then came rupture. Lord 
Randolph held a safe seat in 
Paddington, but he had no 
sympathy with villadom, and 
yearned for a great constitu- 
ency that would appreciate 
his democratic Toryism and 
strengthen his position as its 
apostle. Opportunity hailed 
him from Birmingham. John 
Bright was dead, and Central 
Birmingham, where by the 
irony of circumstance arising 
out of the Home Rule Bill the 
once ultra-Radical had been 
supported by the Tories, was 
looking about for a successor. 
Lord Randolph, whose per- 
sonal popularity in the Mid- 
land metropolis was barely 
exceeded by Mr Chamberlain’s, 
eagerly accepted overtures in- 
viting him to stand. On the 
2nd April 1889 a deputation 
representing the Tories of the 
constituency arrived at the 
House of Commons with formal 
invitation. Lord Randolph’s 
course seemed so clear, his 
mind was so joyously made up, 
that pending the striking of 
five o’clock, the hour at which 
he was to receive the deputa- 
tion, he instructed his friend, 
Louis Jennings, to draft an 
address to his Paddington con- 
stituents, severing his connec- 
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tion with the borough, and an- 
other to the electors of Central 
Birmingham accepting their in- 
vitation to contest the seat. 

As at an earlier crisis he 
forgot Goschen, so now he 
left Mr Chamberlain out of 
his calculation. The blending 
of the Liberal Unionist element 
with the main body of the 
Ministerial forces was still so 
far from being complete, that 
there existed an understanding 
whereby certain seats should 
be reserved for Liberal Union- 
ists. Mr Chamberlain claimed 
Central Birmingham as one. 
Even whilst the deputation 
were approaching Westminster, 
assured of the success of their 
mission, whilst Louis Jennings 
was penning the two election 
addresses, whilst Lord Ran- 
dolph was preparing to receive 
the emissaries, Mr Chamber- 
lain was at work. He saw 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach as 
representative of the Govern- 
ment, and warned him that 
Lord Randolph’s candidature 
would mean disruption of the 
Unionist alliance. He dragged 
the unwilling figure of Lord 
Hartington to his side. In 
despair Sir Michael saw Lord 
Randolph and explained to him 
the peril of the situation. 
With that loyalty to his former 
colleagues which, on several 
critical occasions since he 
quitted the Ministry, gave an 
air of irresolution to his actions, 
he left the matter in the hands 
of his old friend. The old friend 
loved Lord Randolph as a father 
loves a favourite son. But he 
loved his party more, and Lord 
Randolph was sacrificed. 

This was, I think, the hard- 
est of the many knocks that 
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were battering out the still 
young life. He felt it even 
more acutely than the sudden 
halt in his Ministerial career 
at its most brilliant hour. I 
happened to be in the Lobby 
when he came out of the 
Whip’s room, where doom was 
spoken. He was so altered in 
personal appearance that for a 
moment I did not know him. 
Instead of the familiar swing- 
ing pace, with head slightly 
bent, but with swiftly glancing 
eyes, he walked with slow, 
weary tread, a look on his 
pallid face as if tears had been 
coursing down it. No one who 
knew him only im the fierce 
struggle of public life would 
have imagined him capable of 
such profound emotion. It was 
a blow from which he never 
recovered, though there was 
temporary re-birth of the am- 
bition to represent something 
other than the bourgeois of 
Paddington, when, little more 
than a year before his death, 
he announced his intention of 
standing for bustling Bradford. 

Eleven months later another 
incident befell which again 
wounded him to the heart. 
When Lord Salisbury’s Gov- 
ernment announced their in- 
tention of appointing a Royal 
Commission to inquire into 
‘The Times’ allegation against 
Parnell, Lord Randolph, gen- 
erously mindful of the peril 
into which his old colleagues 
were blundering, drew up a 
reasoned protest addressed to 
Mr W. H. Smith. Amongst 
State papers it is distin- 
guished by keen insight, clear 
argument, and remarkable pre- 
science. Ministers took no 
heed of counsel coming from 
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this quarter, and affairs went 
on to the appointed end. 
When in March 1890 the re- 
port of the Commission came 
before the House of Commons, 
Lord Randolph, in conjunction 
with his fidus Achates Louis 
Jennings, drafted an amend- 
ment in which censure was 
strictly confined to the pro- 
cedure of ‘The Times’ in the 
matter, ignoring the action 
of the Government. Mr Jen- 
nings was in his place, pre- 
pared to move this amend- 
ment, expecting in accordance 
with custom that on resump- 
tion of the debate the Speaker 
would call upon him. 

But Lord Randolph, in his 
wilful way, had changed his 
mind, and in his imperious 
manner disregarded the claims 
of others, even though one 
might be his most intimate 
and faithful friend. To the 
astonishment of every one, not 
least Louis Jennings sitting on 
the bench behind him, he rose 
and delivered a speech in which 
he made an uncompromising 
attack upon the Government. 
When he sat down the benches 
began to empty. Interest in 
the situation was exhausted. 
Promise of Louis Jennings’ 
amendment had crowded the 
House because it was under- 
stood, correctly as we know, 
that it was actually Lord 
Randolph’s, and that he would 
support it by speech. On the 
contrary, he not only displaced 
the priority of the amend- 
ment, but delivered a speech 
wholly contrary to its spirit, 
being a bitter indictment of 
the Government. 

Wounded in the house of a 
friend, Louis Jennings straight- 
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way severed his connection 
with one to whom for some 
years his services had been 
chiefly devoted. Lord Ran- 
dolph, even as he sat down, 
perceiving how matters stood, 
tore off scraps from his copy of 
the Orders on which he pencilled 
pathetic little messages, and had 
them passed on to Jennings, 
seated midway on the bench 
behind him. They met with 
no response, not even that of 
an angry look. “Jennings 
has taken the needle,” Lord 
Randolph said, coming up to 
me in the Lobby shortly after 
his speech. It was a quaint 
phrase I never heard before 
or since. It lingers in memory 
over the waste of years. 

The episode had a personal 
bearing which brings into 
strong light one of the marked 
features of a strange character. 
Lord Randolph was a delight- 
ful person as long as he was 
pleased with his company or 
his surroundings. But he 
could not stand anything in 
the way of difference from his 
expressed opinion. Slightly to 
vary the characteristics of the 
little girl of fable, when he was 
pleased he was very very nice, 
when he was crossed he was 
’orrid. In the course of time he 
quarrelled with all his intimate 
co-workers, with the exception 
of Sir Michael Hicks - Beach, 
Ernest Beckett, now Lord 
Grimthorpe, his brother-in-law 
Lord Curzon, and Sir Henry 
Wolff. John Gorst and Henry 
Mathew were amongst other 
former friends and companions 
dear whom he ruthlessly cut. 

My personal acquaintance 
with him, ripening into warm 
friendship, began early in his 
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public career. It certainly was 
not nourished by monotonous 


adulation. In ‘Punch,’ in the 
“Cross Bench” articles in 
‘The Observer,’ and _ else- 


where, I wrote of his Parlia- 
mentary phantasies with free- 
dom untrammelled by private 
relationship. He seemed to 
enjoy rather than resent the 
criticism. During the session 
of 1886 there appeared in ‘The 
Daily News’ a leading article 
commenting rather sharply on 
@ speech made by him the 
night before in the House. 
I was not the writer of the 
article, but chanced at the 
time to be editor of the 
paper. Visiting the Lobby of 
the House of Commons, I was 
accustomed to stand by the 
chair of the chief doorkeeper, 
and Lord Randolph passing in 
or out invariably stopped for 
a friendly chat. On the even- 
ing of the appearance of this 
article he looked me straight 
in the face as he passed and 
walked on without a word. 
Naturally I said nothing 
then, or later, and for four 
years we were strangers. At 
the beginning of the session of 
1890 Louis Jennings several 
times approached me with 
intimation that Lord Ran- 
dolph wanted to make up 
the quarrel. In the end I 
said that he had deliberately 
cut me as I stood in my usual 
place in the Lobby, that I 
should be there every day 
after Questions, and if he came 
and spoke to me conversation 
would proceed as nearly as 
possible in continuance of what 
we were saying the last time 
we spoke, On the next even- 
ing Lord Randolph came up 
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with outstretched hand and 
beaming face. There was no 
apology or explanation, only 
the old friendship was renewed, 
not to be broken again save by 
the hand of death. 

In the old familiar way he 
asked me to dine with him 
at the Junior Carlton on the 
following Sunday to meet some 
friends,—an invitation I was 
delighted to accept. Among 
the guests was Louis Jennings, 
greatly pleased at the result 
of his friendly offices. The 
date of the dinner was Sunday, 
3lst March. On the follow- 
ing Tuesday happened the 
event recorded in connection 
with the Parnell Commission. 
Passing through the Lobby, 
having announced his inten- 
tion of not moving the amend- 
ment, Jennings said to me, in 
tones whose bitterness testified 
to his hurt, ‘It’s an odd thing. 
Randolph has just as many 
friends to-day as he had a 
week ago. He has regained 
you and he has lost me.” 

The rupture was final. Lord 
Randolph made several at- 
tempts to recapture his old 
friend. They were sternly, 
stubbornly ignored. Three 
years later, Jennings, one of 
the truest-hearted men that 
ever breathed, died, not having 
in the meanwhile broken the 
pained silence that brooded 
over his blighted friendship. 

In 1890, the Salisbury 
Government being in a par- 
lous state, there seemed pros- 
pect of Lord Randolph’s 
being called to its assist- 
ance. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, probably not altogether 
easy in mind recollecting the 
part played by him in the 
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matter of Mr Chamberlain’s 
repulse of Lord Randolph in 
his candidature for Birming- 
ham, personally urged Lord 
Salisbury to recall the strayed 
reveller. But the Premier, 
small blame to him, had had 
enough of the company in the 
Cabinet of his intractable 
young friend. Perish the 
Government rather than re- 
suscitate Lord Randolph. Ac- 
cepting what he regarded as 
the close of his political career, 
Lord Randolph set out for 
South Africa in search of gold 
and big game. The former he 
found ; the latter, in the person 
of a lion, nearly found him. 
He came back early in 1892 
improved in health, his interest 
in politics quickened by the 
circumstance that the Unionist 
Party was now in Opposition. 
At Mr Balfour’s request he 
seated himself among his old 
colleagues on the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench. 

Thence he rose to take part 
in debate on the second reading 
of Mr Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill. The appearance of the 
House testified to the deathless 
interest he commanded. Every 
bench was filled, a crowd 
of members, unable to find 
seats, thronging the Bar. The 
stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera. It was ar- 
ranged that Lord Randolph 
should resume the debate 
immediately after Questions. 
Had that been possible all 
might have been well. But 
someone raised a question of 
privilege, discussed for a full 
hour, through which Lord 
Randolph sat fuming. He 
had at the proper moment 
taken some drug designed to 
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“buck up” his frail body 
through the hour he intended 
to speak. When the hour had 
sped the tonic effects of his 
medicine were exhausted. It 
was a decrepit man with 
bowed figure and occasion- 
ally inarticulate voice that at 
length stood at the table,—a 
painful spectacle, from con- 
templation] of which mem- 
bers gradually withdrew. The 
Chamber, which once filled at 
the signal “Churchill is up,” 
was almost empty when he sat 
down. Yet Mr Bryce, who 
sat attentive on the Treasury 
Bench opposite, and heard 
every word of the speech pain- 
fully read from MS., told me 
it was a cogent argument, ad- 
mirably phrased, illumined by 
happy illustration, in these re- 
spects falling nothing short of 
earlier successes. 

Lord Randolph was an hab- 
itual diner-out, even more en- 
joying opportunities of giving 
dinners. At the end of the 
session of 1880, when the 
Fourth Party had succeeded 
in making themselves an or- 
ganised power in the House, 
they, gravely mimicking the 
prevalent custom of Minis- 
ters, dined together at Green- 
wich. They invited a single 
guest—Mr Labouchere. Lord 
Randolph was rather a trial 
to hostesses, none being quite 
sure in what mood her festi- 
val might find him. It came 
to pass in time that he ac- 
quired the habit of Royalty, 
commanding that the list of 
guests should be submitted to 
him before he replied to an 
invitation. The first time I 
met him at table, precursor 
of many delightful foregather- 
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ings, was at a farewell dinner 
Colonel Fred Burnaby gave on 
the eve of my departure on 
@ journey round the world. 
Burnaby told me that, show- 
ing Lord Randolph the list of 
guests, he asked him whom he 
would have as companions. He 
named Frank Burnand, then 
editor of ‘Punch,’ and one of 
his colleagues. And a very 
jolly night we spent. 

In the height of the Fourth 
Party campaign I was several 
times privileged to form one 
of a quartette driving in a 
four-wheeler from the House 
to dine at Connaught Place. 
On such occasions Lord Ran- 
dolph, Drummond Wolff, and 
John Gorst were like boys 
just let out of school, not only 
speaking disrespectfully of their 
pastors and masters, but ruth- 
lessly chaffing each other. I 
never met Mr Balfour at these 
symposia. Lord Randolph fre- 
quently gave little Sunday- 
night dinners at the Turf 
Club, where one occasionally 
had the felicity of meeting 
those renowned Irish wits, Dr 
Nedley and Father Healy. 

The dinner-party alluded to 
on an earlier page, the last 
time Lord Randolph and Louis 
Jennings sat at the same table, 
was memorable in other ways. 
The invitation was “to meet 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,” 
now King Edward VII. The 
fact leaking out that among 
the company was Dick Power, 
the popular Whip of the Irish 
Nationalist Party, complaint 
was sounded in Unionist circles 
that Randolph was plotting 
to bring H.R.H and the official 
Home Rulers together. What 
the host chiefly had at heart 
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was to draw round his royal 
guest a cheery company, an 
effort in which he was success- 
ful. Of other persons present 
I remember Sir William Har- 
court, seated on the host’s 
right; Lord Morris on the 
Prince’s left; on other chairs, 
Frank Lockwood, Louis Jen- 
nings, and George Lewis, not 
at that time knighted. 

The last time I dined with 
Lord Randolph was on what 
proved to be his final appear- 
ance in the character of 
Amphitryon. Contemplating 
a journey round the world, he 
bade to his mother’s home in 
Grosvenor Square a score of 
old friends, whose names testify 
to the wideness of his range 
of personal sympathy. On his 
left hand sat Mr Arthur 
Balfour, in old Fourth Party 
days a private under his com- 
mand, now his successor in the 
leadership of the House of 
Commons; on his right was 
Mr Henry Chaplin, from whom 
in the early eighties his vagaries 
had compelled grave reproof. 
Round the table sat Mr David 
Plunket, now Lord Rathmore ; 
Mr Rochefort Maguire, Mr 
Labouchere, Mr Edward Dicey, 
Mr George Lewis, Sir Henry 
Calcraft of the Board of Trade; 
Sir Edward Hamilton, some- 
time Mr Gladstone’s private 
secretary ; Sir Edward Lawson, 
now Lord Burnham; Sir Michael 
Hicks - Beach, Sir Algernon 
Borthwick (Lord Glenesk), Mr 
John Morley, Mr Henry Arthur 
Jones, the dramatist, and Sir 
Francis Knollys, secretary to 
the Prince of Wales. 

Lord Randolph told me he 
had asked three others, whose 
presence would have further 
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diversified this notable gather- 
ing. They were Sir William 

Harcourt, detained at home 
by a dinner engagement; Mr 
Asquith, on Home Secretary’s 
duty at White Lodge in an- 
ticipation of the birth of an 
heir to the Duke of York; 
and Henry Irving, engaged 
on theatrical duties. 

The host was not in talkative 
mood, but kept a watchful eye 
on the comfort of his guests. 
One noticed how nervously his 
hand beat on the table as he 
gazed around. After dinner 
he talked with eager interest 
of his coming journey. Two 
prospects that chiefly attracted 
him were the shooting of big 
game in India, and the op- 
portunity of visiting Burmah— 
‘‘Burmah which I annexed,” 
he proudly said. As on his 
visit to South Africa he sent 
letters to a London paper, he 
had now accepted a commission 
from a Paris journal to write 
descriptions of his tour, intend- 
ing to fill them chiefly with 
narratives of his shooting ex- 
peditions. But he did not 
reach India: and Burmah 
never looked on the face of the 
statesman who, in his brief ten- 
ure of the India Office, added 
the glow of its rubies to the 
splendour of the English crown. 

This dinner took place at 50 
Grosvenor Square on the 23rd 
June 1894, At Christmas time 
—once more a memorable epoch 
in his life—Lord Randolph was 
hurried home and carried a 
mere wreck into his mother’s 
house, where he died early in 
the morning of the 24th 
January 1895. He was in his 
forty-sixth year, the very prime 
of life as others count it. 
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A DAY’S SPORT WITH THE TURKIS OF 
CHINESE TURKESTAN. 


OF unimportant yet vividly 
remembered scenes in an every- 
day life the sport enjoyed on 
the day about to be described 
will always remain a cherished 
memory; though why a series 
of uneventful episodes should 
have so clearly imprinted them- 
selves on the brain I am un- 
able to say. During the course 
of a somewhat lengthy journey 
across Central Asia I found 
myself with one European 
companion and a small cara- 
van on the southern edge of 
the great central basin of 
Chinese Turkestan. Dotted 
along the lower slopes of the 
Kuenlun Mountains are a series 
of little oases. Varying only 
in their degree of fertility, 
these strips of cultivation are 
all inhabited by Turkis, who 
lead a harmless and placid 
existence, for which their 
natural characteristics render 
them eminently suited. It 
was at Niya, which, though 
a mere village, is marked on 
Kuropean maps, that the events 
about to be related took place. 
Our caravan had reached Niya 
on its way towards Lopnor, 
and, as was almost invariably 
the case, had been received in 
the most hospitable manner 
by the local Beg, or headman. 
A comfortable serai had been 
already prepared for our ar- 
rival, so it was unnecessary to 
camp. It had been our inten- 
tion to follow local custom and 
to make a pilgrimage from 
Niya to a well-known tomb, 
that of Imam Jafar Sadik, but 


we were unable todo so. The 
shrine is situated four days’ 
march to the north, and is 
reached by following the Niya 
river down its course towards 
the desert. It was here that 
Dr Stein made some of his 
most valuable finds four years 
previously. Among them, the 
ancient tablets inscribed with 
Kharoshti characters take the 
chief place, and are fully de- 
scribed by him in his interest- 
ing book, ‘The Sand -Buried 
Ruins of Khotan.’ Being un- 
able to devote ourselves, much 
to our regret, to a visit to the 
shrine, we decided instead to 
accept the offer made by the 
Beg to hawk and hunt boar 
with him on the following day. 
The name Niya covers the sur- 
rounding district as well as the 
village, and in the country ad- 
jacent to the river to the north 
the Beg has as fine a domain 
to pursue the sport he loves 
as any one could desire. On 
either side of the river there 
is thick jungle, with open well- 
watered patches, which, besides 
affording excellent pasturage, 
are the haunt of hare, wild- 
boar, and quantities of geese 
and duck. Beyond the strips 
of vegetation bordering the 
stream lie the sands of the 
desert, the change from one to 
the other being as abrupt as 
though a boundary-fence was 
there. One advantage this 
abrupt change has, lies in the 
fact that in beating for game 
it is only necessary to follow 
the river, and sooner or later 
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the quarry will be unearthed. 
After the evening meal we 
discussed the question of the 
morrow’s hunt with the Beg, 
who, we soon discovered, was 
as fond of sport as ourselves. 
His sentiments might have 
been summed up in the well- 
known lines, 
Whyte-Melville to the owner 
of “the good grey mare” :— 
“T have lived my life—I am nearly 
done,— 
I have played the game all round ; 
But I freely admit that the best of my 


fun 
I owe it to horse and hound.” 


Could the Beg have enjoyed 
the privilege of reading his 
own thoughts so delightfully 
expressed, he would have been 
the first to appreciate the 
truth in these lines. Having 
listened for some time to the 
accounts the Beg gave of his 
hawks, we inquired whether 
there was any other form of 
sport to be had. To our de- 
light he replied that there were 
pig, which we could shoot, but 
which he hunted with dogs and 
spears. We could hardly credit 
our hearing at the latter words, 
but a string of questions from 
both of us soon showed that 
we had made no mistake, and 
that there was every chance 
of our tasting once more the 
finest sport that the world 
holds. After another hour's 
discussion of details, of spears, 
dogs, beaters, ponies, We., all 
was satisfactorily arranged. 
The Beg possessed only two 
spears, but promised that an- 
other should be locally made 
and ready by the morning. 
The dogs he ordered there and 
then to be caught and shut up 
for the night, and the neces- 


sary arrangements for beaters 
and ponies appeared to require 
no preliminary preparation. 
After bidding us good-night, 
the Beg departed, leaving be- 
hind him the most pleasant 
anticipation for the morrow 
we had enjoyed since quitting 


attributed by India 


Waking at dawn the fol- 
lowing morning we found our 
host to be, indeed, a man 
of his word. In the village 
street were assembled ponies, 
men, and dogs, and a more 
mixed or quainter group it 
is difficult to imagine, The 
animals which the Beg was 
kind enough to provide were 
very useful beasts, though 
small. My own was a youn 
four-year-old 13.1 hands high, 
but good-looking, and as game 
as could be. The Beg and his 
men were also on useful ani- 
mals, both hard and wiry, 
though good looks were not 
their strong point. Of his 
followers no description could 
hope to give a true idea. A 
local meet of the hounds in the 
West of Ireland would, perhaps, 
produce some few types rep- 
resenting what we saw—that 
is, as nearly as anything 
European could. But that 
the Beg’s men knew their job, 
and were eager to do it, we 
very soon discovered. Of the 
hounds it is useless to attempt 
to give even an idea. There 
were only four of them, but 
once seen they could never be 
forgotten. Had it been neces- 
sary to classify the whole pack, 
on the quite impossible sup- 
position that they were to 
figure at a local dog show, 
they could only have found 
@ corner upon one set of 
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benches, and that the one de- 
voted to the heterogeneous 
mixture known as the variety 
class. No sooner did one dis- 
cover some resemblance to a 
terrier’s head in one of them, 
than it became equally evi- 
dent that the rest of his body 
was that of a bob-tailed sheep- 
dog. Another old lady was a 
perfect Borzois so far as her 
head and frame could be classi- 
fied, but, unfortunately, nature 
in a thoughtless moment had 
given her the legs of a spaniel. 
Of the other two no descrip- 
tion need be attempted. Both 
were evidently reluctant to ex- 
change the comforts of loafing 
in the village for the dangers 
of routing out a boar. In 
order to get them to the 
scene of action they had to 
be dragged out at the end of 
a long rope by one of the 
mounted followers, and all the 
way the latter did his best to 
hang them whenever a stray 
bush happened to get between 
him and the dogs. 

While I had been looking 
over the personnel, my com- 
panion had busied himself in 
finding what to us were the 
most important things—viz., 
the spears. 

Turning to speak to him, I 
found him lost in doubtful ad- 
miration of the weightiest and 
longest specimen we had ever 
seen. Some two inches in 
diameter, there was about ten 
feet length of shaft. At the 
end, and tacked on by two very 
local-looking nails, was eigh- 
teen inches of old iron sharp- 
ened at the point. The shaft 
was both new and rough, 
Balance it had none. On a 
13-hand pony it was no easy 


matter to keep any of the 
spear off the ground, but who 
could look a gift horse in the 
mouth? The Beg had pro- 
mised to do his best, and had 
done so for our benefit, so we 
gladly accepted the will for 
the deed, warning ourselves, 
however, to be careful when 
the time came to use the 
spear. 

Quitting the village, one 
hour’s smart jog through the 
dusty outskirts, where one 
well-to-do farm after another 
was passed, brought our party 
into wilder country. We were 
now back on the banks of the 
river, which are here flat, but 
covered with low scrub, in 
which jheels are dotted about, 
a paradise for the countless 
flocks of duck, geese, and teal 
which dwell there. As he took 
his favourite hawk from his 
own attendant, a hint from 
the Beg gave us to under- 
stand that business was about 
to commence. One of the curi- 
osities of local ways was the 
manner in which these men 
appeared able to keep their 
hawks on wrist while gallop- 
ing over very rough ground. 
Spreading ourselves to look for 
the necessary duck, it was not 
long before we came upon a 
flock in a low-lying bit of wet 
ground, 

The Beg at once cantered 
forward, and when still a few 
hundred yards distant from 
the now rising duck he threw 
his hawk, and away she 
sped. Going like the pro- 
verbial arrow, she made 
straight for the flock, but 
wheeling abruptly, just short 
of them, swung suddenly round 
to fly back and re-perch grace- 























fully on the outstretched arm 
of the Beg. 

Here was a bad beginning, 
but the next effort was more 
successful, Crossing an open 
bit of ground, a few duck 
suddenly rose from a con- 
cealed pond some distance to 
our right. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation the Beg 
again galloped forward, loos- 
ing his hawk with one throw, 
and on this occasion with 
great success. The duck were 
not three hundred yards’ dis- 
tance, had hardly even risen, 
when, like a flash, the hawk 
was upon them. This time 
there was no hesitation, and 
almost quicker than the eye 
could follow she struck, and 
down went hawk and duck, 
locked together, into the scrub. 

Cantering up, we offered our 
congratulations in dumb show 
to the now smiling Beg, and 
requested his permission to 
take a photograph, which was 
readily given. 

For the next few hours we 
amused ourselves with various 
flights, both successful and 
unsuccessful. Sometimes the 
hawks appeared unwilling to 
strike though able, and at 
other times of course luck was 
against them. Occasionally 
a hawk not only would not 
attempt to chase, but declined 
to return. It then would 
perch on the nearest tree, and 
much blandishment was re- 
quired on the part of its 
master to regain possession of 
the handsome creature. By 
mid-day the duck were mostly 
gone, so it was decided to 
give up the hawking and to 
try for a boar. 

To reach the best ground 
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required a ride of another ten 
miles in the direction of the 
desert, but still through the 
scrub, which gradually thick- 
ened and grew higher as 
we drew near the favourite 
ground, 

It was not long before the 
tracks of fresh pig were dis- 
covered, and though at first we 
attempted to initiate a method- 
ical effort at beating, very 
soon each man was hunting 
on his own account. Through 
the scrub ran some clear 
brooks, where the ground 
sometimes opened out, and 
alongside which the pig evi- 
dently wallowed. In vain we 
followed what appeared to be 
fresh tracks. These usually 
led either into impenetrable 
jungle or were lost among 
the other marks which here 
ran in all directions. 

After an hour of this dis- 
appointing work we were all 
relieved to hear that a boar 
had been harboured by one 
of the native beaters in a large 
shallow jheel. The jheel was 
so thickly covered with tall 
reeds, fifteen to sixteen feet 
high, that only with the great- 
est difficulty could the trackers 
penetrate. 

Sitting on the edge of the 
scrub, we were watching their 
slow ‘advance, when suddenly 
a rustle, followed by a quick 
parting of the reeds ahead of 
them, told us the boar was 
there. In another minute 
loud shouts and holloas—and 
the Turki can holloa — pro- 
claimed that he had broke on 
the far side of the jheel. For 
@ moment we prepared to 
face the muddy water in the 
endeavour to follow in his 





~ 








track, but the Beg, with one 
yell, turned his pony, and dig- 
ging both heels in, galloped 
wildly up the jheel side. 
Breaking from the fairly open 
scrub into a narrow cattle 
track, he quickened his pace, 
evidently riding to cut off the 
boar at the head of the jheel. 
Nothing loath, as soon as we 
understood the situation, we 
followed in his wake. The 
path was barely wide enough 
for a calf, and as full of holes 
and as poached as a jungle 
track usually is. On either 
side the scrub at times nearly 
met overhead, and the track 
occasionally wound almost at 
right angles to avoid some 
particularly dense piece of 
growth. forgetful of such 
trifles, and only intent upon 
retaining possession of our 
unwieldy spears, we still fol- 
lowed our leader, whom we 
could see at intervals disap- 
pearing at full gallop round 
one corner after another. Ten 
minutes of this work brought 
us nearly to the top end of 
the jheel, where the track 
forked. One branch ran on, 
the other turned short, cross- 
ing the shallow end through 
the now thinning reeds. Fol- 
lowing the latter path, I 
succeeded in forcing a way 
through, just in time to see 
the Beg clear the scrub and 
swing away, left-handed, in 
the direction he evidently im- 
agined the boar had taken. 
Hesitating for a moment, I 
was wondering whether the 
beast had yet emerged, when 
a crash on my right put all 
doubt at rest. Not twenty 
yards away a great grey boar 
trotted slowly up the side of 
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the sandy hillock, pursued by 
one dog, and at the same 
moment became aware of my 
presence. There was no time 
to think, not even to remember 
the caution we had vowed to 
observe when called upon to 
make use of the ill-balanced 
old spears. Down went mine, 
and shaking up my little 
pony I made for the boar. 
Whether the unusual sight of 
a white man or the shouts of 
the natives caused the brute 
to change his mind, I do not 
know; suffice it to say that 
he checked his charge in mid- 
career, and swung off up the 
sandhill just as my pony, 
jinking violently, ingloriously 
turned his tail upon the boar. 
“Well for him,” I can hear 
the’ experienced pig - sticker 
remark, “that the boar had 
two minds,” and perhaps it 
was, but the sight of as fine 
a specimen of the old grey 
pig as the heart could desire 
had fairly set our blood boil- 
ing. Throwing caution to the 
winds, and forgetful alike 
of doubtful spears, infernal 
ground, even, I am sorry to 
say, of the old dog whom we 
mercilessly over-rode, away 
went my companion and my- 
self in full pursuit, followed 
at some little distance by the 
Beg, who had now come up, 
and two of the best mounted 
of his men. 

For a quarter of an hour we 
enjoyed the feeling of bliss 
which only those can realise 
who have been hard at the 
heels of either boar or fox at 
their best pace for that time, 
but gradually we began to lose 
ground. The line our quarry 
took led us deeper and deeper 




















into the jungle, and in spite of 
the efforts of our gallant little 
ponies, it was evident that utter 

ief must soon follow the at- 
tempt to continue. The scrub 
was up to the ponies’ necks, 
there was no possibility of 
seeing the boar, and we had 
long ago distanced the Beg and 
his men. Sadly we allowed 
our streaming animals to slow 
down, and though we pushed 
on into a thick patch where 
another of the dogs appeared 
to be busy, we had evidently 
lost our boar. Returning some- 
what disconsolate at the dis- 
appointment, we made for a 
reed hut, or satma as they 
are called, to eat the cold 
meat we had brought with us. 
Having soon disposed of this, 
the whole party moved off once 
more for a second draw. The 
jheel having provided such 
sport in the morning, the Beg 
suggested trying there again. 
Stripping off their long boots 
the men waded in, and in a 
short time another boar was 
reported roused. After beating 
the reeds, as far as the men 
dared to wade in, but with no 
result, the Beg ordered them 
to be fired. This was no easy 
matter, nor could the men get 
the fire to spread, although the 
reeds were set alight in three 
or four places. While this was 
going on we sat on the edge of 
the water, thoroughly enjoying 
the picture before us. 

The jheel was situated under 
rising sand-hills, which ran 
along the side of it, Upon the 
hillocks the Beg had placed 
what might be called his 
“whips,” in order to view the 
boar should he break that side. 
Not content with their elevated 
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positions, both these men were 
to be seen at intervals standing 
upright on their ponies’ backs. 
A strange sight it was to see 
them, balanced at full height 
on their ungainly saddles. In 
one hand each man held his 
bridle, with the other each 
shaded his eyes as he peered 
on all sides over the surround- 
ing country. In the immediate 
foreground, heavy coils of grey 
smoke hung over the yellow 
reed tops, while the roaring 
fire made blotches of flaming 
red against the muddy water 
below. Waist deep in this, wild 
figures pushed back and for- 
wards in all directions, urged 
by the Beg, who was shouting 
instructions from the bank. 
The whole scene combined a 
wonderful mixture of life and 
colour to which no photograph 
could attempt to do justice. 
Nothing but the brush of an 
artist could have caught the 
spirit of such a picture, and 
unfortunately the occasions are 
rare when the combination of 
painter and such a scene are 
both ready tohand. In spite of 
all efforts made to cause the 
boar to break, he declined to do 
so, unless indeed, as we began 
to think, he had slipped away 
earlier in the afternoon, avoid- 
ing the keen eyes of both look- 
out men. As the day was 
drawing on, and we were some 
fifteen miles from home, a move 
was now made in the direction 
of Niya. Though we had all 
been in the saddle since dawn, 
our host seemed to consider 
there was yet time for more 
hawking, and on the way home 
he treated us to several flights. 
Whether it was that the hawks 
were weary or were disin- 
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clined to fly so late in the day, 
I cannot pretend to say, know- 
ing little of the sport of hawk- 
ing. Whatever the reason 
may have been, the only result 
of the Beg’s efforts was one 
failure after another, until at 
last, angered at the apparent 
disinclination of his favourite 
hawk, he began to throw it 
indiscriminately at crows, larks, 
or anything that flew by. 
After one final failure at some 
duck who had settled in an 
open pool on the river, the Beg 
desisted. The hawk had missed 
the duck and had settled on 
the far bank of the stream, 
from whence it was with diffi- 
culty retrieved. We were then 
some five miles from Niya, and 
expected to be allowed to jog 
home in well-contented peace, 
but were soon undeceived. 

Rejoining us where we 
had waited for him while he 
made his last unsuccessful 
flight, the Beg set his pony 
going towards home at a good 
pace, and we followed suit. 
Not content with this, he drove 
his animal ahead with one of 
his men, evidently wishing us to 
take part in an extempore race. 

Now the blood of few Eng- 
lishmen can withstand such a 
challenge, even though they 
have been ten hours on the 
back of the same pony, and 
that a little beast such as those 
we rode. Away flew the Beg 
and his men, and after him 
went we venire a terre. 

The track to Niya was a 
sandy strip of soft going, and 
down this, as we drew near 
the outskirts of the village, the 
weary natives were making 
their homeward way. They 
did not seem to consider there 


was anything unusual in the 
method we chose of returning, 
and I was beginning to wonder 
how we could be expected to 
avoid upsetting half the res- 
pectable townsfolk in Niya, 
when our abrupt arrival at a 
bend of the river put a stop to 
our headlong course. 

Slowly we forded the shallow 
stream, and, as if touched by 
a spell, the whole company be- 
came suddenly solemn Asiatics 
once more. We had left Niya, 
as had been said, at dawn; 
we returned at dusk. It was 
the last day of the feast of 
Ramazan, and not a morsel of 
food had the Beg or any of his 
followers touched for many 
hours. 

All honour to them that they 
could show themselves such 
whole-hearted children under 
such a strain. Mindful of the 
feast, and anxious that our 
host should be able to reach 
his home as soon as possible, 
for the moon would shortly 
rise, we tried in vain to dis- 
suade him from accompanying 
us home. True to the court- 
eous instinct which seems to 
have its origin in the East, 
the Beg insisted upon seeing 
us to the gate of our serai. 
There, in receipt of our grate- 
ful thanks, he left us, but I 
can see his tall upright figure 
now. Builtin a larger mould 
than is usual among his com- 
patriots, he was a man of 
silent, reserved character. 
Possessing in addition a tireless 
frame, a keen love of the open, 
and a very warm heart, our 
friend was as good a specimen 
of one of nature’s gentlemen as 
could be found. 

CLARENCE DALRYMPLE BRUCE. 
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MRS SELLAR’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


THE late Master of Balliol, 
as Mrs Sellar reminds us at the 
very outset of this fascinating 
volume,! once expressed a wish 
that “aged persons would 
write down some recollections 
of people whom they have 
known”; and a similar desire 
must have passed through 
many much more common- 
place minds than Mr Jowett’s. 
The attempts made to gratify 
it in recent years have been 
numerous—perhaps more num- 
erous than successful. The 
aged persons have been too 
indolent, or too distrustful of 
their powers. They have sum- 
moned an amanuensis to their 
aid, and the corruption of the 
amanuensis has too often 
proved the generation of what, 
in the slang of the plastic arts, 
is termed a “ghost.” The 
result has been to rob every 
page of freshness and individu- 
ality. The sparkle evaporates 
from the narrative; the anec- 
dotes seem to lose their flavour; 
and the total effect is one of 
unrelieved dreariness and bore- 
dom. Tea infused with thrice- 
boiled water is exhilaration 
itself compared with reminisc- 
ences concocted in this fashion. 
A very glaring instance occurs 
to us in which the recollec- 
tions of an eminent lawyer, 
which by rights should have 
formed one of the most inter- 
esting books of the kind, were 
attenuated by the misplaced 


exertions of a maladroit 
“devil” into a string of ill- 
told “yarns,” many of them 
pointless, and some not new. 
The man who had lived the 
life was conspicuous by his 
absence from its record. The 
case we allude to was partic- 
ularly distressing, and the 
average of merit has to some 
extent been adjusted by works 
in which the writer has had 
the good sense to be his own 
Boswell. But we can recall 
not more than two or three 
instances in which the true 
spirit of autobiography has 
been so felicitously caught, 
and its true method so 
triumphantly vindicated, as in 
these recollections. Not Lord 
Roberts, nor Mrs Oliphant, 
nor Mr Campbell Fraser, can 
be said to have anything to 
teach Mrs Sellar in this 
department. 

To endeavour to surprise 
the secret of her success is 
presently to become aware 
that it baffles and eludes pur- 
suit at every turn. No sys- 
tem of hard and ‘fast “rules 
and cautells” can be deduced 
from her example. She has 
a noble disregard for sequence 
in time, and passes lightly 
and with little warning from 
one decade to another, and 
back again. Superficially re- 
garded, her tale may seem 
incoherent, and there is none 
of that orderly marshalling of 
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facts which the scientific his- 
torian “desiderates” (as the 
scientific historian himself 
would probably be guilty of 
saying). Yet no one who 
reads the book with intelli- 
gence and sympathy can fail 
to recognise the presence of a 
golden thread which runs 
through it, binding its vari- 
ous parts into a far more 
harmonious and _ significant 
whole than any merely log- 
ical or chronological scheme 
could do. That thread is, of 
course, the author's own 
individuality. In every page 
and in every paragraph there 
speaks to us, as with the 
living voice, the woman of 
“vivid and striking impres- 
sions and _ feelings,” — the 
woman herself, large of heart, 
and “so awfully quick at the 
uptak’,” as her brother’s tutor 
discovered ‘‘ Miss” to be long 
ago. The great charm of the 
work lies in its native sim- 
plicity, its unaffected spon- 
taneity. A touch of conscious 
art would have detracted 
seriously from its value as a 
mere literary performance. 
And it is for this very reason 
that, although it abounds 
in first-rate stories, told with 
incomparable spirit and hu- 
mour, no true conception can 
possibly be given of its capital 
and engaging quality by 
means of extracts. The text- 
ure of the fabric is too closely 
and too delicately wrought to 
suffer such rough handling. 
In the following remarks we 
shall quote but sparingly, and 
if they seem desultory, shall 
not apologise. 

It is superfluous to inquire 
who the central figure is in Mrs 


Sellar’s ‘ Recollections and Im- 
pressions.’ To say that William 
Young Sellar, her husband for 
eight-and-thirty years, was a 
famous scholar and professor 
would be grievously to under- 
state the case. To know his 
‘Roman Poets of the Republic,’ 
his ‘ Virgil,’ and his posthumous 
‘Horace and the Elegiac Poets,’ 
is to be familiar with three of 
the most admirable works of 
criticism which have appeared 
in this country during the last 
fifty years. We scarcely know 
where else to look for the same 
combination of ripe scholarship, 
sound judgment, and exquisite 
taste. As Matthew Arnold 
justly said in a letter to Shairp, 
“ Sellar has tried to look at his 
poets as they are, and not 
through the coloured and dis- 
torted glasses of some extra- 
ordinary British crotchet.” He 
had no axe of his own to grind ; 
his criticism is of “ the centre.” 
It is precisely this union of 
learning, urbanity, and fastidi- 
ousness which formed the great 
contribution to the national 
and academic life of Scotland 
of Scots like Mr Sellar and Sir 
Alexander Grant, and English- 
men. like Lushington and Jebb. 
The preafervidum ingenium 
could go far, and the univer- 
sities were provided with ex- 
cellent raw material. Unum 
porro mnecessarium, and that 
one thing needful had to be 
imported from a region in which 
civilisation was of more ancient 
standing, and in which town- 
councillors were then kept in 
their proper places. It was the 
professorial work of such men 
as we have named—and fortun- 
ately the race is by no means 
extinct—which more than any 
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other cause preserved the Arts 
faculties from falling into dis- 
credit and decay. The urgent 
need for some such influence as 
theirs, as well as its efficacy 
when applied, can best be 
gauged by what doctors call 
the “reaction.” For the un- 
disciplined and unlettered Scot 
views its traces with an in- 
genuous mixture of suspicion 
and fury. He is unable to 
conceive of learning except as 
a means of self-assertion. He 
knows no middle course between 
boisterous familiarity and gross 
rudeness ; he distrusts any one 
who treats him with civility ; 
and he finds an appropriate 
outlet for his spleen, and a con- 
venient field for the employment 
of his peculiar controversial 
methods, in the correspondence 
columns of the daily press. 
William Young Sellar was 
the son of very remarkable 
parents, to whom he was born 
in 1825. He became dux of the 
Edinburgh Academy in 1839, 
following in the footsteps of 
“ Archie” Tait and John Mack- 
intosh, the “earnest student.” 
His school career appears to 
have been of the kind proverbi- 
ally supposed to make Jack a 
dull boy. Fortunately, in his 
case there was no serious break- 
down, though his health in 
after-life was none the better 
for the unremitting application 
which his father had enforced. 
His prize compositions at school 
are not greatly distinguished 
above the usual run of such 
pieces, but we cannot resist the 
temptation to quotefrom a poem 
written in honour of Queen 
Victoria’s accession when he 
must have been little more 
than twelve years old :— 
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‘* Jam tibi preteriit novies bis annuus 
orbis, 
Terna tribus lustris addita messis 
erat. 

Sed tibi sit vatis Cumee vita Sibylle, 
Et videas Pylii seecula multa senis. 
Sic senio fessam functamque laboribus 

evi 
Te maneat superi vita beata patris.” 


These verses do credit to the 
boy and to his masters, 
“Punch” Williams and the 
elder Carmichael. It is curi- 
ous now to reflect how accur- 
ately, in the second last line, 
the young versifier has fore- 
shadowed the manner of the 
great Queen’s departure. 

At Glasgow College Mr Sel- 
lar swept the board, and thence 
proceeded to Balliol—first on 
Mr Snell’s foundation, and 
afterwards as a scholar of the 
college. A first in “Greats” 
and an Oriel fellowship brought 
his Oxford career to a suitable 
termination. His time there 
had coincided with the latter 
part of the Oxford Movement, 
but it is scarcely a surprise to 
find that it played no part in 
his intellectual or moral life. 
The interests of Mr Sellar and 
his companions lay in a differ- 
ent direction. They would have 
called themselves—and in point 
of fact did call themselves— 
Liberals in politics: it was the 
tune of the time among clever 
young men: but their academic 
attachment to certain vague 
Liberal theories found no cor- 
responding adherence in prac- 
tice to the “great Liberal 
party.” Their temperament 
was essentially alien alike from 
the ferocity of a Rogers, the 
fantastic pedantry of a Free- 
man, and the sour puritanism 
of a Goldwin Smith. The com- 
plexion of their political views 
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was, like Matthew Arnold’s, 
fundamentally conservative ; 
and the progress of time 
brought in its train no ap- 
petite for revolutionary change. 
Mr Sellar had distrusted Mr 
Gladstone long before the date 
of the great betrayal; and that 
momentous event, in his case as 
in many others, did but com- 
plete a process which had for 
long been in more or less un- 
conscious operation. 

It was during a winter spent 
at Glasgow, in charge of Pro- 
fessor Ramsay's Humanity 
class, that Mr Sellar became 
engaged to Miss Dennistoun. 
They were married in 1852; 
and 1853 transported them to 
St Andrews, where Mr Sel- 
lar’s tenure of the chair of 
Greek was destined to detain 
them for ten happy years. 
Mr Lang, in the charming 
sketch of his uncle’s life pre- 
fixed to the ‘Horace,’ has 
dwelt with affectionate en- 
thusiasm on the inspiring 
character of Mr Sellar’s teach- 
ing; and the testimony of all 
his pupils on this point is 
unanimous. He must often 
have found it uphill work 
under the existing conditions. 
There was no entrance ex- 
amination at the Scottish 
universities until long after- 
wards, and boys came up to 
college from the ordinary 
secondary schools ignorant of 
the very rudiments of the 
language which they were 
about to study in its higher 
walks. But the distasteful- 
ness of the task of lecturing 
to youths wholly unqualified 
to profit by what they heard 
was amply compensated by 
the visible growth in learn- 
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ing and letters of more com- 
petent and gifted students, 
Then at St Andrews there 
was golf (it was Mr Sellar 
who was informed by the 
caddie that “it taks a heid 
to play gowff”), while both 
there and in Edinburgh he 
sought and found relaxation 
from the labours of the class- 
room and the study in mix- 
ing with thoroughly congenial 
people. We are not sure that 
the best passages in Mrs Sel- 
lar’s book are not those in 
which she depicts, in a few 
masterly strokes, the little 
community of St Andrews as 
it existed some forty or fifty 
years since. The familiar fig- 
ures of whom we have heard 
so much seem to come to 
life again as we read. Above 
them all towers the bril- 
liant and matchless Ferrier, 
a man of many gifts and many 
moods; the life and soul of the 
company in the small hours of 
the morning, and plunged in 
the book of Job at breakfast- 
time in order to find adequate 
expression for his feelings. 
Our only quarrel, if we have 
one, with Mrs Sellar is that 
she has not favoured us with 
more specimens of Mrs Ferrier’s 
wit. So celebrated was she for 
this quality, that undoubtedly 
many venerable repartees were 
mothered on her for the parent- 
age of which she was in no 
wise responsible; and we are 
sure that Mrs Sellar, if any 
one, could have given us an 
authentic canon. Her best 
Mrs Ferrier story is the ad- 
vice given to herself not to 
trust to the kain fowls (which 
formed part of the Professor’s 
emoluments) if she was giving 
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a dinner-party, for that the 
tenants of the college lands 
would probably attempt to 
evade the prestation by offer- 
ing a cart-load of manure in 
lieu of the hens. Our only 
contribution to the anthology 
(and we by no means go bail 
for its authenticity) is her re- 
tort to a vain old maid who 
was boasting of the number of 
men she had had at her feet. 
“ Chiropodists, I suppose,” was 
the reply, with the indescrib- 
able nasal twang which used 
to lend additional zest to her 
most pungent remarks. In 
Mrs Sellar’s pages we seem 
to gaze upon a society with 
simpler tastes and simpler 
pleasures, but with much more 
real merriment, than the society 
of our own day. We realise 
with a pang that the St 
Andrews of Ferrier and Shairp 
and Tulloch has departed never 
to return—the St Andrews 
which boasted but one cab 
and one professional cook, Bell 
Toddy by name. Formed by 
nature for an ideal university 
town, St Andrews has had the 
misfortune to outlive her op- 
portunities. The number of 
worshipping pilgrims to the 
“Mecca of golf” has grown 
out of all comfort and all 
reason. The university tends 
more and more, we suspect, 
to keep itself to itself. The 
new generation of residents 
care less and less for anything 
beyond golf and bridge. Both 
are delightful in their way. 
No man was fonder of whist 
than Mr Sellar, who knew his 
cards before he learned to read 
at the age of four. But one 
of the notes of his constitution, 
as of that of his friends and 
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contemporaries, was a capacity 
for enjoying everything enjoy- 
able. Thus the interfusion of 
general and academic society, 
which was the great feature of 
St Andrews in the old days, 
and which lingered on down to 
within the last twenty years, 
has disappeared, and its re- 
newal seems as probable an 
event as the arrival of the 
Greek kalends. 

His translation in 1863 to 
the Latin chair in Edinburgh, 
where he continued to teach 
until his death in 1890, re- 
stored Mr Sellar to some old 
friends, and brought him 
within reach of many new 
ones. He found Mr Lancaster 
building up a large junior 
practice at the Bar, and lay- 
ing the foundations of a career 
which only his untimely death 
could have cut short. Pres- 
ently Mr Harvey and Sir 
Alexander Grant rejoined his 
most intimate circle, the one 
having been appointed Rector 
of the Academy, and _ the 
other Principal of the Uni- 
versity in succession to Sir 
David Brewster. All four re- 
mained firm and fast friends 
until the little coterie was 
gradually broken up by death. 
Of many others who helped 
to compose his circle, some 
of them happily still with us, 
Mrs Sellar presents vivid and 
telling portraits in miniature. 
All her reminiscences are 
kindly. If there were any 
persons who jarred, their 
names are not mentioned, and 
a minute study of the silences 
of the book would afford 
the only clue to _ their 
identity. It would be difficult 
to praise too highly the taste 
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and reticence which mark her 
handling alike of the living 
and of the dead. Written con- 
fessedly, in the first instance, 
for her grandchildren, the work 
is naturally full of the family 
and all its doings at Ardtor- 
nish, at Harehead, at Tullymet, 
at Kenbank, in Buckingham 
Terrace. But no tendency is 
shown to invest trivial matters 
with a fictitious importance, 
nor is the line ever over- 
stepped which divides what 
may be told from what should 
not. With Mrs Sellar’s ex- 
ample before us, we shrink 
from attempting an estimate 
of her husband on the more 
intimate side of his character 
and life. A more than ordin- 
arily skilful and sympathetic 
pen would be required to do 
justice to that chivalrous and 
noble spirit. What it is pos- 
sible to say on this topic has 
been said by Mr Lang in the 
memoir already referred to, 
and said with even more than 
the author’s customary portion 
of delicacy, feeling, and tact. 
An enumeration of the per- 
sons who flit across the glass 
of Mrs Sellar’s magic-lantern 
would occupy more space than 
we can afford to devote to it. 
They embrace people of all de- 
grees and sorts of intellectual 
distinction, and range from Dr 
John Macleod, the “high priest 
of Morvern,” to Dean Stanley, 
and from Thomas De Quincey 
to the late Mr James Stewart, 
the well-known cab-hirer on 
the Dean Bridge. About one 
and all Mrs Sellar has some- 
thing interesting — something 
fresh and observed at first- 
hand—to record. Of Stanley 
we venture to interpolate an 
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anecdote, which, so far as we 
are aware, has never appeared 
in print, and which we had on 
the best authority. At a 
dinner-party given in his hon- 
our (we rather think by Dean 
Ramsay) on one of his visits 
to Edinburgh, the Dean was 
expressing his admiration for 
the works of Burns in the most 
glowing and emphatic terms. 
A member of the company, 
then a distinguished advocate 
and afterwards a distinguished 
judge, ventured to inquire 
whether the Dean had not 
found the dialect a formidable 
hindrance to his thorough ap- 
preciation of the national bard. 
Not at all, was the enthusiastic 
and diminutive Dean’s response ; 
he had had no difficulty in 
understanding every word the 
poet wrote, and was quite ready 
to be put to the test. Thereupon 
our informant begged the illus- 
trious guest for a rendering in 
ordinary English of the follow- 
ing lines from the “ Address to 
the Deil” :— 


‘* An’ dawtit twal-pint hawkie’s gaen 
As yeld’s the bill.” 


The Dean was, of course, hope- 
lessly nonplussed, and ninety 
per cent of Burns’s countrymen 
would find themselves in a 
similar plight if subjected to 
the same ordeal. The Burns 
Clubs might do worse than 
make preparations against the 
25th of January next for solv- 
ing the problem — glossaries 
and Dr Jamieson barred. 

We are disposed to think 
that, in reviewing the ranks of 
her husband’s friends (and he 
had, as she truly remarks, a 
genius for friendship), Mrs 
Sellar’s touch is never so sure 
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as when she treats of those 
with whom Oxford primarily 
forged the connecting link. 
His Oxford friendships meant 
more to him than all the rest. 
Among our somewhat kaleido- 
scopic recollections of the ter- 
centenary of the University of 
Edinburgh in 1884—the first 
and, on the whole, the most 
successful of such celebrations 
in Scotland—one group re- 
mains firmly implanted in our 
memory. The scene was the 
Industrial Museum, where a 
crowded reception was in pro- 
cess of being held, and the 


group consisted of four Balliol - 


men—Sir Robert Morier, Sir 
Alexander Grant, Mr Sellar, 
and Mr Jowett. They were 
talking to one another with 
an animation and enjoyment 
which it was invigorating to 
behold ; and it would be hard 
to say which was the most 
impressive,—the commanding 
figure and majestic proportions 
of the ambassador, the noble 
head of the Principal, or the 
fine humanity which beamed 
from Mr Sellar’s kindly eyes 
and irradiated his counten- 
ance. Of all the old Oxford 
friends, more is said in this 
book about Mr Jowett than 
about any other. Mrs Sellar 
is indeed too wise to repeat the 
thrice-told stories which cluster 
round his name, many of which 
were formerly told of his pre- 
decessor, Dr Jenkyns. But 
what she has to relate of him 
is highly characteristic, and 
will be delightful reading to 
all who, if they cannot echo 
the words of Sir Alexander 
Grant’s famous eulogy, must 
ever cherish for its subject the 
warmest regard. Mrs Sellar 
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mentions the Master’s sermon 
in the parish church of Elie. 
In those days the Grants 
were in the habit of spending 
the summer months at that 
agreeable watering-place, and 
the Master would pay a few 
days’ visit to them at “Eben- 
ezer Villa” every year. It was 
on one of these occasions that 
the present writer heard him 
compendiously and accurately 
describe the Revised Version of 
the New Testament, which had 
just appeared, as “‘a monument 
of pedantry.” The text of the 
sermon which Mrs Sellar re- 
calls was, “Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every 
word.” There, by an applica- 
tion of the principles of the 
“higher criticism,” the familiar 
verse was abruptly broken off, 
and the congregation was re- 
galed with nothing more nor 
less than a discourse on “the 
art of conversation.” It was 
not precisely a “gospel ser- 
mon,” and even a “cauldrife 
morality ” was not conspicuous 
among its leading features, 
for in truth it was an essay 
on manners. But the Master 
must have had a fancy for it, 
for within a comparatively 
short space of time we heard 
him repeat it, once in Balliol 
Chapel, and once in Westmin- 
ster Abbey on a Sunday even- 
ing. Perhaps it fascinated 
him as unfolding a counsel of 
perfection. Any sort of con- 
versation, even talk about the 
weather or the crops, said the 
preacher, is better than none. 
A freshmen’s breakfast at the 
Master’s lodge afforded con- 
vincing proof of the soundness 
of this maxim. Unhappily, it 
demonstrated with equal em- 
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train them, so that they might 
best apply their patriotism 
and intelligence to the service 
of the country. In this man- 
ner the South African War was 
a great blessing, for it did 
much to break down the de- 
plorable gulf between the two 
branches of the national forces, 
for which a century of mutual 
distrust and misconception of 
national duty had been re- 
sponsible. 

With regard to the Yeo- 
manry, Mr Brodrick, be it said 
to his credit, evolved a scheme 
of organisation which every 
regular officer, who has made 
it his business to study the 
existing Yeomanry, will readily 
allow has given the country 
& force that it would now be 
fatal to destroy. But it must 
be clearly understood that 
though Yeomanry in name, the 
existing force, both in the mat- 
ter of officers and men, bears 
little similitude to the origi- 
nal units which were recruited 
under the same designation. 

The Yeomanry, under the 
name of the Imperial Yeomanry, 
was reorganised in 1901. At 
the present moment it consists 
of 56 corps, of a total strength 
of over 26,000 men. The cost 
of this force is about £21 per 
head. £5 is granted as a horse 
allowance, and 5s. 6d. per day 
is paid to each man when 
attending the annual training, 
which has been extended to a 
period of eighteen days. It is 
important to consider these 
figures. But not in the spirit 
of the War Office actuary, or 
the General Staff expert, who, 
estimating all auxiliaries as of 
more or less negligible fighting 
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value, simply fits them into a 
paper organisation for Budget 
purposes, and takes no heed 
of the national and economic 
interest which it is possible 
for the State to gain from 
expenditure under this head. 
It is the contention of the 
writer that the class of man 
now enlisting in the Yeo- 
manry is totally different to 
that which originally gave the 
force its name. The tenant- 
farmer and the agriculturist 
of to-day is not the same man 
he was fifty years ago. This 
is proved from a very interest- 
ing War Office return issued 
to Parliament in February. 
Here it will be found that of 
the 23,498 officers and men of 
the Imperial Yeomanry who 
attended training last year, 
10,273 brought their own or 
relatives’ horses into camp, 
while 11,361 were mounted 
regimentally by horses hired 
under the £5 allowance. But 
any one, who has had personal 
knowledge of the mounting 
of a Yeomanry corps, knows 
that of the ten thousand odd 
horses in the first category it 
is probable that 50 per cent 
were hired by the individual 
yeoman and classed as his own 
property. This is sufficient to 
prove the change in the ma- 
terial. There may be many at 
first sight who will deplore 
this change. On the face of 
it, it is unsatisfactory to find 
such depression in the agricul- 
tural districts. But in the 
study of this question we are 
only indirectly concerned with 
the economic changes brought 
about by the broader issues of 
national development. From 
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the point of view of military 
service this change has an 
advantage. In the old days 
the yeomen were scattered over 
the countryside and came to- 
gether for drill, discipline, and 
instruction in a most spasmodic 
manner. Nor was the material 
in the circumstances good. 
Although with sufficient dis- 
cipline and constant super- 
vision it might have been 
excellent, yet the circumstances 
of locality and occupation were 
against it. Under the re- 
organised scheme the majority 
of the units are centred in some 
town, where it is possible not 
only to bring the men more 
frequently together but to 
keep them in constant touch 
with their non-commissioned 
officers and officers, Also the 
material which is attracted 
into the service is far more 
intelligent, and consequently 
far more tractable to inter- 
mittent discipline, than the old 
hale and hearty country sports- 
man, who looked upon soldier- 
ing much in the light of a 
summer bean-feast. 

The consideration which, in 
the opinion of the writer, is 
paramount to all others, is 
the fact that by Mr Brodrick’s 
Yeomanry scheme recruiting 
has been transferred from a 
more or less moribund class 
to the centres of energy and 
intelligence. By this means 
every three years the country 
is training in the use and 
custom of horses nearly 20,000 
men who, if it were not for the 
Yeomanry, would never have 
had any thought or considera- 
tion for a horse. In this age, 
when mechanical means of 
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rapid transport cover the whole 
gamut of modern existence, it 
is no mean consideration that 
the opportunity should exist 
for the training of a portion 
of the manhood of the nation 
in horsemanship. With sym- 
pathetic and first-class instruo- 
tors you may make a passable 
infantry soldier in six months. 
‘The Spectator’ last year, 
with its experimental com- 
pany, showed that much could 
be done in the matter of tuition 
and discipline; our good allies 
the Japanese, furnished with 
the best machinery, towards 
the end of the war placed less 
than six months’ infantry re- 
cruits in the fighting-line; but 
it is open to very considerable 
doubt whether, even with the 
best instructors, you can teach 
a man both to ride and be a 
soldier in a similar period. 
Our experiences in South 
Africa hardly lead the writer 
to hope that we can. 

“They are all the time hold- 
ing on their hats,” was the 
sarcastic verdict of the Ger- 
man Instructor to the Orange 
Free State Forces, when he 
was asked for an estimate of 
the fighting value of our 
rapidly-fashioned Mounted In- 
fantry. 

The writer cannot say 
whether these considerations 
have come before Mr Haldane 
and his military advisers. No 
reference to them is to be 
found in the War Minister’s 
recent statement to the House 
of Commons or in any of his 
subsequent speeches. There- 
fore as these, the most import- 
ant functions of the Yeomanry, 
appear to have escaped notice, 
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the writer would impress upon 
Mr Haldane that at a period 
when every inducement to use 
the horse as a means either 
of pleasure or locomotion is 
being destroyed by the facil- 
ities of mechanical transport, 
it would seem the duty of the 
State to encourage any system 
of auxiliary service which will 
keep alive the national inter- 
est in the saddle-horse. These 
considerations are the more 
important, as it is almost uni- 
versally agreed by military 
experts that good and useful 
as bicycle, motor-car, and 
steam-lorry are in the several 
functions they have been able 
to usurp, yet when it comes to 
the concrete duties of recon- 
naissance in the face of an 
enemy, of rapid concentration 
in a rough country, and in 
surmounting all the unforeseen 
obstacles of warfare, the horse 
still must remain the only 
safe means for man’s rapid 
locomotion. It may be that 
in a few years the problem 
of aerial navigation will be 
solved, but until the solution 
is nearer than it is at present 
no promoter of army schemes 
has a right to give it serious 
consideration. 

The authorities who appor- 
tion the financial] expenditure 
of this country having set it 
forth that there is no room 
to increase the numbers of the 
regular cavalry, it behoves Mr 
Haldane and his advisers to 
very carefully consider their 
treatment of the only possible 
substitute and reserve which 
their predecessors in office so 
wisely placed upon a satis- 
factory footing. It is the chief 
complaint of the Yeomanry offi- 
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cer that their service runs the 
danger in War Office legis- 
lation of being dealt with by 
staff - officers who have no 
knowledge of their internal 
economy beyond the reports 
which come up at the end 
of each year for actuarial 
scrutiny,—that their fortunes 
are shaped in that general 
atmosphere of disbelief in the 
value of auxiliary forces which 
is the legacy of a heresy of 
fatal persistency. The author- 
ities who deal with this branch 
of the service appear to have 
closed their eyes to the fact 
that 50 per cent of the Yeo- 
manry in Great Britain at the 
present moment is recruited 
from a class of educated men 
who are not only able to 
assimilate rapidly the rudi- 
ments of military drill and 
musketry precision, but can 
also acquire with extraordin- 
ary aptitude a very high level 
of military intelligence. This 
is particularly the case in those 
regiments which are stationed 
in London, and class regiments 
such as the Scottish Horse, 
Lovat’s Scouts, and North 
and Southof Ireland Yeomanry. 
It should be remembered that 
these men have in their ranks 
almost identical material with 
that which furnished the Im- 
perial Light Horse and other 
irregular regiments that dis- 
tinguished themselves during 
the South African War in a 
manner that not only com- 
manded the respect of the 
regular officers who came into 
contact with them, but also 
elicited the admiration of the 
senior officers who commanded 
them. So much so that we 
find that Sir Ian Hamilton 
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records in his most excellent 
story of his experiences in the 
late war in Manchuria that the 
tenacity displayed by the Ist 
Imperial Light Horse on the 
6th of January at Wagon Hill 
compares favourably with any 
exhibition of military dash and 
endurance which came under 
his notice when our allies were 
driving home their hard-fought 
bargain with Russia. This is 
a statement of very high signifi- 
cance, for it dissipates at once 
the chronic heresy of the pro- 
fessional soldier that it is im- 
possible to fashion the auxiliary 
into first-line troops under the 
stereotyped two years, which 
would seem to be the profes- 
sional’s criterion. The writer 
would not force the argument 
that even selected units from 
the Yeomanry could be placed 
immediately into the first line, 
but he would state definitely— 
and he believes that every 
regular cavalry officer who has 
become associated with the 
Yeomanry will endorse this 
view — that, as far as the 
material in the ranks is con- 
cerned, it can be made as 
good as, and in the majority 
of cases far superior to, the 
similar material in the line in 
one-tenth of the time that it 
takes to fashion a cavalry 
soldier from the classes which 
are now enlisted. This may 
not be complimentary to the 
first line, but it is nevertheless 
true, and it is partly because 
the professional soldier realises 
that the intelligent middle- 
classes can reach his standard 
of efficiency with so little effort 
that the spirit of affected dis- 
belief in the amateur has been 
consistently preserved. The 
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writer realises that the chief 
weakness of the Yeomanry lies 
in the officer ranks. This, 
however, is a fault which could 
easily be remedied, and which 
certainly does not call for a 
complete discouragement of the 
whole service. 

Having gone so far into this 
subject the writer would now 
deal with the treatment of the 
Imperial Yeomanry, which has 
been foreshadowed by the War 
Minister in his proposals for 
the Territorial Army. While 
sympathising with Mr Haldane 
in endeavouring to steer his 
ship between the Treasury- 
snags which beset his course, 
we feel that he and his ad- 
visers have not the smallest 
grip of the economic conditions 
of the Yeomanry when they 
come to the conclusion that it 
would be possible to reduce 
mounted and dismounted men 
of the Territorial Army to one 
level of payment during their 
period cf annual training. It 
was quite natural that those 
military experts, who knew no 
more of the Yeomanry than the 
information supplied in the 
official reports upon which they 
frame their estimates, should 
have seized upon the rate of 
pay under which the present 
force is enlisted. Their im- 
pression was, as is amply de- 
monstrated by Mr Haldane’s 
speech, that this rate of pay 
was an innovation resulting 
from an evil precedent set 
during the South African war. 
This, of course, as every one 
connected with the Yeomanry 
knows, is an erroneous assump- 
tion. All that happened in 
1901 was a readjustment of 
the scale of pay under different 
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conditions. The impression 
doubtless remains in the official 
mind that this pay of 5s. 6d. 
per day passes into the yeo- 
men’s pockets. The writer 
would point out that in all the 
Yeomanry units of which he 
has knowledge practically the 
whole of this money is spent, 
one way or another, in further- 
ing the general efficiency of the 
unit. 

In the first place, the yeo- 
man has to feed himself out of 
his 5s. 6d.; in the second, he 
has to pay for the upkeep of his 
equipment, and often to supply 
some portion of it, so that when 
finally his pay-sheet is balanced 
he leaves camp with possibly a 
few shillings in his pocket. It 
is proposed, however, that he 
should be fed at the public 
expense, and that his pay 
during training should be re- 
duced to the level of the regu- 
lar service. If this proposal be 
carried out the Yeomanry will 
disappear. It will disappear for 
the following reasons. In the 
first place, the yeoman, though 
he would be prepared to go on 
active service at the same rate 
of pay and in the same condi- 
tions as his comrades in the 
regular army, yet during his 
peace-training he will require 
some little recognition of his 
educational and social condi- 
tions. The writer knows from 
experience that you can, in a 
military sense, command the 
most exhaustive work from 
volunteers of this class; but if 
you unnecessarily add to a 
strenuous training all the dis- 
comforts of shoddy and parsi- 
monious Government treat- 
ment, you place embargo upon 
voluntary service, about which 
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the educated man will think 
twice before he is prepared to 
undertake it. This argument 
may be difficult for the pro- 
fessional, who still perseveres 
in the view that the man 
in the ranks is a mere 
cipher, to understand; but as 
long as you have voluntary 
service, and you rely upon the 
military spirit of the individual 
volunteer to undertake the 
obligations which Tom, Dick, 
and Harry shirk, you must 
treat him in such a way that 
his voluntary services are not 
both a financial and a social 
burden. The second reason 
for which the scheme will fail 
is, that you will not find a 
sufficient number of command- 
ing officers and squadron 
leaders who will have the 
funds at their command to 
ensure the efficiency of their 
units. It is not a matter of 
principle but 4 matter of com- 
mon-sense that the volunteer, 
who has to be a proficient 
horseman as well as an expert 
rifleman, must incur greater 
expenses to maintain his effici- 
ency than the volunteer who 
trains on foot. It is absurd 
on the face of it to expect that 
any standard of efficiency can 
be attained by a body of men 
who are only associated with 
horses for a fortnight out of 
the twelvemonth. It is there- 
fore essential that the yeomen 
be kept in a certain amount of 
training throughout the year, 
desultory perhaps, but more or 
less continuous. The writer 
has pointed out earlier in this 
article that of the 26,000 men 
who belong to this service, 
not more than 25 per cent 
are drawn from the class who 
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possess horses of their own. 
The remainder, therefore, are 


put to very considerable expense 


in maintaining their efficiency. 
Putting generalities away and 
coming down to hard and 
tested facts, the writer knows 
that in his own squadron this 
between -times training costs 
each individual yeoman ap- 
proximately £6 a-year. This 
figure is irrespective of all 
expenses connected with his 
camp and subscriptions to 
regimental institutions. Such, 
however, is the esprit de corps 
and military spirit of the class 
from which the material is 
drawn, that the men readily 
accept this liability. A major- 
ity of them sacrifice their 
annual holiday in order to 
qualify in their military obliga- 
tions, and look to the pa 

which they are thus able to 
draw in two places to meet 
the extra demand upon their 
pockets for continuous training 
throughout the year. Reduce 
their pay to the proposed level 
of 1s. per day, and you at once 
make the continuous training 
impossible, for there are few 
squadron leaders who can afford 
to squander £600 per year to 
further Government parsimony. 
Place the men on army rations, 
curtail them of the refreshment 
of which they partake in their 
own homes, and you will make 
the annual camp a distaste- 
ful drudgery instead of an in- 
structive holiday. By holiday 
we do not mean the ordinary 
conception of the term, but a 
change from the rigid rules of 
a business career which is will- 
ingly and contentedly under- 
taken as a national obligation. 


Finally, the writer would 
impress upon Mr Haldane and 
his advisers that, before they 
definitely upset the stability of 
a force which is universally re- 
cognised as being one of the 
bright spots on Mr Brodrick’s 
conception of the Home De- 
fence requirements of this 
country, he and his advisers 
should make a searching in- 
quiry among the many dis- 
tinguished ex-regular officers 
who are now in command and 
associated with the Imperial 
Yeomanry, and act. upon their 
opinions, before he executes the 
financial curtailment that he 
has in view,—always provided 
that his Army Scheme has 
been put before the public with 
a bond-fide intention of creat- 
ing a Territorial Army which 
is intended to meet both the 
requirements of our strategical 
interests and the considerations 
of voluntary service. If this 
be the intention, then the 
scheme must be modified to 
place it within the possibility 
of acceptance by those who are 
prepared ungrudgingly to give 
their time and manhood. But 
if he be not sincere, and the 
scheme has but been fashioned 
with the intention that it shall 
fail, then the sooner all catch- 
phrase organisations are abol- 
ished, and the army for Home 
Defence balloted for, the better ; 
for the British Ministry that is 
single-minded enough to state 
definitely that the auxiliary 
army’s organisation is hope- 
lessly inadequate to the nation’s 
needs will not find that the 
manhood of the nation will 
altogether fail them. 

SQUADRON LEADER. 
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I WONDER whether I am risk- 
ing censure in high quarters 
when I say that, as I look back 
upon cricket tours extending 
to pretty well all parts of the 
United Kingdom, it still re- 
mains a matter of doubt in 
my mind whether the Scots- 
man or the Irishman is of all 
people that I have ever en- 
countered the more entirely 
satisfied — with himself and 
his own performances. 

“Are ye ane o’ the boolers, 
young man?” inquired a 
gentleman in the West of 
Scotland. 

“Well, yes, sometimes.” 

“Weel, then, I’d like you to 
know that ye’'ll hae the pree- 
vilege o’ booling the day 
against the three verra best 
batsmen in Scotland.” 

Impressed at once, I inquired 
with all due humility what 
might be the names of the 
celebrities. 

“Weel, there's me, and 
there’s Evans, and _ there’s 
Dunlaup.” 

In the sequel “Me” had to 
be contented with about ten 
runs in two knocks, Evans 
narrowly escaped bagging a 
brace, but “Dunlaup” hit our 
slow bowler twice in the same 
over out of the field, and once 
through the windows of the 
National School. Native par- 
simony had ordained that the 
area of “laid” ground in a 
large enclosure should be very 
limited, so much so indeed that 
a boundary hit only counted 
three,—but that was a big hit 


indeed which landed the ball 
out of the field. 

We did not win our two 
days’ match, and had even to 
scrape a bit in the fourth 
innings in order to make the 
inevitable draw look as respect- 
able as possible. Our virtue 
was so far rewarded that we 
ought to have appeared on 
paper as having a shade the 
better of the deal. But a local 
scorer—we had not brought 
one of our own—was quite 
equal to the occasion. Our two 
unconquered batsmen, after a 
slow beginning, having fairly 
collared the bowling, had felt 
at liberty to hit away merrily 
in the last quarter of an hour. 
A good deal of the interest in 
the game had evaporated, and 
the hitters were not seriously 
disturbed by the fact that 
“telegraphing ” seemed to have 
become a dead art. But they 
were inclined to wax argu- 
mentative when, on inspecting 
the score-sheet, they discovered 
in long rows of singletons the 
imagined value of almost as 
many boundary hits. It ap- 
peared that the scorer proper, 
so soon as he felt practically 
convinced that there was no 
chance of the home side win- 
ning, had evacuated his posi- 
tion in favour of a deputy, 
who, to judge from the colour 
of his nose, was a better judge 
of whisky than of cricket, and 
had just arrived at the sus- 
picious stage of inebriation. 

“Just havering!” he pro- 
nounced the objection. “Ye’ll 




















hae as mony rins as ye rinned 
or walkit, and nae mair.” 

“There’s some merit in a 
three boundary after all,” re- 
marked the more philosophical 
‘of the two injured innocents. 
“Tf the boundary had been 
four, old chap, we shouldn’t 
have scored at all.” 

A three boundary, in my 
opinion, is a wholly iniquitous 
institution, equally unfair to 
the bowler, who finds himself 
interrupted in the course of 
an experiment, and to the fast 
scoring batsman, condemned to 
watch a “Job” playing back 
to the last five balls of an over. 
He may be written down a 
silly goat who runs a single 
when it is obviously to the 
advantage of his side that he 
should keep the bowling, but 
the bowler who sees a “sitting 
rabbit” elude his clutches by 
virtue of a lucky snick is in- 
deed a person to be condoled 
with. 

That confidence in self which 
is inspired by much “whuskey” 
is not only highly gratifying 
to the possessor, but further- 
more seems to have the effect 
of causing him to view the 
performances of his fellow-men 
through highly rose-coloured 
spectacles. 

To myself, sitting in a remote 
corner of the Grange ground to 
rest after a long spell of com- 
paratively ineffectual bowling, 
and wondering why on certain 
days so many balls that beat 
the batsman should be fated 
to beat the wicket and the 
wicket-keeper into the bar- 
gain, there rolled up a tall and 
fine-looking gentleman, white- 
waistcoated, white - hatted, 
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equally well - whiskered and 
well - whiskied. “The ivy 
clings to the oak,” said my 
old Latin exercise- book, but 
in this case the oak was 
rather by way of clinging to 
the ivy. For my tall friend 
was obviously retaining his 
equilibrium by resting a hand 
heavily on the shoulder of a 
much shorter and leaner man, 
almost as smartly dressed, but 
a good three degrees more 
sober than himself. 

“T’d hae ye to know, young 
man,” said the tall party, 
“that Ill be proud to shake 
hands wi’ ye. My frien’ here 
and myself hae been admiring 
your great powers of endur- 
ance. Hech, man! But some 
of the balls ye bowlit were 
doonricht owful.” 

Jumping up in a hurry to 
perform the required ceremony, 
I received as the reward of my 
temerity a grip whereof I felt 
the effect for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

“ And if ye’ll not be knowing 
what manner of man it is that 
has done ye the haunour of 
addressing you,” put in the 
smaller man, “I'll tell you the 
noo, My frien’ here is just 
the biggest airchitect in 
Edinbro.” 

“ And what for no, Sandy?” 

That, too, was a Scotsman 
who, in the captain’s absence, 
welcoming our side at Alder- 
shot in the early nineties, in- 
quired with much earnestness 
whether I had brought a strong 
side. As all things in cricket 
go by comparison, I felt justi- 
fied in saying that, on the 
whole, I was pretty well 
satisfied: 
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“T am so glad!” he ex- 
claimed with enthusiasm, “for 
I don’t mind telling you that 
we have got a tremendously 
hot side this year, and it so 
happens that we have got our 
very best lot playing to-day. 
Yes,” he said, consulting his 
list, “there are—let me see— 
one, two, three, four, five, six 
—no, let me think — seven, 
yes, seven men playing who 
have made centuries for the 
Division this year, and of course 
B—— has made half a dozen 
at least. Pretty good for one 
side, isn’t it?” 

As it happened, the gods 
were on our side that day, and 
a spiteful little lady—was it 
Nemesis or Fortuna.?—so con- 
trived that we won the toss 
and helped ourselves pretty 
freely to runs till late in the 
afternoon. Then an August 
sun, beginning to think about 
setting behind the trees, con- 
siderably handicapped a tired 
side called upon to encounter 
two really good fast bowlers, 
with their tails well up, in a 
bad light. 

17—7—0 registered the tele- 
graph board, when we drew 
the stumps by mutual consent 
ten minutes before the proper 
time. The soldiers failed to 
redeem a bad start, and for 
the third time in the week we 
won our match in a single 
innings on a hard and fast 
wicket by four o’clock in the 
afternoon of the second day. 

I do not know the nationality 
of the young gentleman who, 
with all a schoolboy’s bright 
candour, expressed to a great 
cricketer, the captain of a side 
that went down to Sandhurst, 
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his gratification that the cadets 
were at last to meet foemen 
worthy of their steel. 

“You know,” he exclaimed, 
“we have got a most wonder- 
ful side here this year. Quite 
the best we have ever had. 
We really have got eight 
bowlers and ten bats.” 

“That sounds like a very 
strong side indeed,” was the 
courteous answer. 

Yet I am afraid that there 
was @ trace of equally courte- 
ous irony in the leave-taking. 
It was only a one day’s match, 
played before the “declara- 
tion” rule had come into 
operation, and the boys had 
not won the toss. 

“Well, good-bye,” said the 
visiting captain, “and thank 
you very much for a most 
enjoyable day. We have seen 
the eight bowlers, and I only 
wish we could come again and 
see the ten bats.” 

It is not, perhaps, his own 
trumpet the Irishman blows so 
loudly as the trumpet of Irish 
cricket generally. They play 
the game indifferently rather 
than abnormally well in more 
than one part of the Emerald 
Island, but it is not long before 
the English visitor discovers 
that a patriotic belief in his 
fellow-countrymen’s prowess is 
a sine qua non characteristic of 
the Irish cricketer. 

“‘ Did ye ever see Pat H—— 
bowl?” 

“T don’t think I have.” 

“Then ye’ve never seen the 
foinest bowler of this or any 
other country in the wurl-ld, 
my boy!” 

Or again— 

“ Did they tell you how Dan 























— hit your great Zingari 
bowler out of the ground three 
times in wan over?” 

“I think I read something 
about it.” 

“Read!” in huge contempt. 
“You don’t know what hitting 
raally manes till ye’ve seen Dan 
at wurrk |” 

Doubtless acclimatisation and 
familiarity with the surround- 
ings of an Irish cricket-ground 
have a tendency to encourage 
the Hibernian belief in native 
invincibility. A cock on his 
own dunghill has been known 
to crow somewhat loudly, and 
furthermore requires some 
shifting, even when, on neutral 
ground, the intruder happens 
to be the better bird of the 
two. The same holds good of 
an Irish side on Irish soil. Be- 
wildering lights and shadows, 
mud-caked balls, sticky wickets, 
damp out-fielding, and many 
other things besides that are 
apt to put off the stranger 
from afar, are in the eyes of 
the home-born cricketer so 
many ordinary incidents or 
inseparable accidents of the 
game. If it is not in mortals 
to command success, the Irish 
cricketer seems to find solid 
comfort in the firm belief that 
he, if any other man in the 
world, has at any rate deserved 
it. He is to be commended 
also on the score of his in- 
genuity in providing excuses 
for failure. 

“Sure and I niver played 
near the ball at all,” exclaimed 
a player at Limerick, when in 
scraping forward at a short 
one he had edged the ball and 
been brilliantly caught at short 
slip. But so soon as he ascer- 
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tained that our umpire, who 
hailed from the less charitable 
and more sceptical bank of the 
Tweed, was inclined to be ob- 
durate, he turned round quite 
happily to short-slip. 

“By dam, then,” he ex- 
claimed, “and it’s myself that 
had forgotten that you were 
left-handed !” 

That gentleman hailed from 
Cork who, on another occasion, 
anticipated the umpire’s ver- 
dict. He had received what 
the bowler imagined to be a 
straight yorker on the end of 
his boot. 

“‘ How’s that ?” with one ac- 
cord from bowler and wicket- 
keeper. 

“ Moighty painful, if it’s me 
you're asking. You've killt 
the tow of me entoirely!” and 
dropping his bat he hopped 
about holding the injured 
member. 

Our umpire on the occasion 
did not come from Scotland, 
and being a soft-hearted man 
took a lenient view of the 
transaction. The supposed 
cripple, a most cheery and 
amusing cricketer, not only 
compiled a respectable score, 
but ran short runs like a hare. 
He was caught in the country 
at last, and was well on his 
way to the pavilion when he 
found that he had forgotten 
to take the “sweater” which 
after the first ten minutes he 
had entrusted to the umpire’s 
keeping. As I went to meet 
him with the required article I 
could not resist an inquiry as 
to the condition of the injured 
“tow.” 

“ Sure I had forgotten it en- 
toirely,” and with that he put 
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on the most comical limp all 
the way back to the pavilion. 
Once again it was a pretty 
clear case of 


‘* But Paddie from Cork 
Desaved the old devil and slipped 
through his claws.” 


Let me here remark that 
the native umpiring in Ireland 
appealed to me on the whole as 
combining impartiality with a 
cheerful indifference to facts 
and criticism. I saw one and 
the same umpire in the course 
of a single innings give the same 
batsman in three times over 
when he was palpably out, and 
finally send him back to the 
pavilion lbw. when a four to 
leg should by all rights have 
gone to his credit. The bats- 
man had been caught off the 
shoulder of his bat by the 
wicket-keeper standing baek, 
had been run out a good two 
yards, and had stopped a 
straight full pitch with a leg 
which was invariably obstruct- 
ing the bowler’s view of the 
middle stump. As matters 
were getting serious, we 
changed the bowling, and 
put on our one and only 
Irishman to attack his com- 
patriot. The first ball of the 
new over was a fast yorker 
on the middle stump. The 
usual leg was there all right, 
and the bowler had got as far as 
“‘How’s” before grasping the 
fact that at the last appreci- 
able fraction of a second the 
bat had intervened. 

“Out!” said the umpire, as 
the ball travelled to the bound- 
ary, and every one except the 
batsman laughed. There fol- 
lowed an awkward pause. 
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“Am I to go, really?” pres- 
ently inquired the batsman. 

Under the circumstances it 
was a somewhat delicate ques- 
tion, and one that required a 
diplomatic answer. 

“Do whatever you like. But 
don’t you think that, taking 
one thing with another, you 
have been there about long 
enough ?” 

The batsman, after a mo- 
mentary reflection, nodded, 
smiled, and walked back to 
the pavilion. 

To a brawny Scotsman on 
the Drumpellier ground I am 
indebted for my knowledge of 
the correct pronunciation of the 
word “diaoul.” Having pre- 
viously seen it in print only, 
I had imagined it to be a tri- 
syllable. But my Scotsman 
gave it in two, or at the most 
two and a half, syllables, there 
being only a suspicion of the 
“a” in the sounding of the 
diphthong. I imagine that the 
expression is of Celtic origin, 
and that it constitutes an 
appeal or exhortation to his 
Satanic majesty. And indeed 
the occasion amply warranted 
strong language on the part of 
the gentleman who employed 
it. He was a batsman of what 
may be called the play-steadily- 
forward - with-the-bat-close-to- 
the-knee-when-in-doubt-or-diffi- 
culty order, and he possibly 
saved his life by bending for- 
ward and apparently thus play- 
ing at a wrong object, while 
the ball itself hummed by 
just over the top of his head. 
I cannot at this date remember 
why we thought it necessary 
to change the bowling; for an 
easily-won match, in which 























four innings only totted up to 
three hundred runs, hardly 
seems to suggest that a change 
on the victors’ part was re- 

quired. Then, again, even if 
a change was advisable in that 
fourth innings, why put on 
“Ephraim” of all people? 
Where indeed it is essential 
to the happiness and well- 
being of a side that the enemy 
shall be smitten hip and thigh, 
“Ephraim’s” undoubtedly is 
the proper agency to employ. 
For albeit the gentleman in 
question is one of the most 
amiable of living creatures, the 
feel of the cricket-ball in his 
right hand seems to work a 
complete transformation in his 
nature, and to convert the 
lamb — well, not into a lion 
exactly, but rather into a 
tearing, grunting, windmill- 
actioned, throwing-head-and- 
body-after-the-ball sort of auto- 
maton. On a fast and true 
wicket, with a bright sun over- 
head, “Ephraim” may pass 
muster as a fast, slightly er- 
ratic, and—if the batsman is 
not well on the alert —dis- 
tinctly dangerous bowler. But 
given the surroundings that he 
had that day—the overcast 
sky, black ball, still blacker 
cloud behind the arm, a minia- 
ture hurricane at his back,—I 
should myself elect to “retire 
hurt” even before I reached 
the wicket. If his foot had not 
slipped, and his cap, taking an 
unfair start of the ball, floated 
down the pitch, things might 
have gone better—not perhaps 
for the batsman, but for our 
stumper standing a good eight 
yards behind the wicket. As 
it was, “Diaoul!” exclaimed 
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the batsman; and the wicket- 
keeper, accepting on his foot 
that which he had intended to 
receive upon the pad, added on 
his own account to the proposi- 
tion a pious corollary which 
also began with the letter D. 
Where iniquitously fast full 
pitches are flying about in an 
atrocious light, even short-slip 
standing fine is not an alto- 
gether uninterested spectator. 
And so, in the short interlude 
caused by our stumper’s anx- 
iety to show off the latest form 
of African war-dance, I had my 
little say in the matter. 

“Have you gone clean off 
your head, ‘Ephraim’?” I 
snapped out. 

“No; it was only my cap.” 

The same bowler most un- 
willingly hurt his captain’s 
feelings in the course of a 
Harlequin match that I once 
played with him on Chatham 
Lines. What a paradise for 
hard hitters was the R.E. 
ground in a really dry sum- 
mer twenty years ago! A 
practically unlimited area, sur- 
face as hard and as slippery as 
glass, no silly boundary flags, 
no grass to speak of, the little 
there was worn brown or yel- 
low—any colour you like, in- 
deed, save green; just enough 
broken jam-pots and glass 
bottles to make the pursuing 
fieldsman go warily; here and 
there a decline, by way of en- 
couraging him to fall on his 
nose; enough breeze even on the 
hottest day of the year to keep 
the ball rolling; groups of 
small boys, equally prompt to 
jump up and give a free pass- 
age to the ball and then to 
resume their seats and make 
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personal remarks about the 
fieldsman,—what could a man 
wish for more? 

An exceptionally hard hitter 
had been thoroughly enjoying 
himself when “Ephraim” was 
deputed to bowl. The latter 
took the ball which was tossed 
to him, and, wearing that 
puzzled expression which he 
always adopts by way of put- 
ting his adversary off his 
guard, stepped out twelve 
paces and cleared the decks 
for action. 

“Stop a minute!” roared 
the captain. “Don’t you 
want your field altered ? 
You can’t want four men out, 
surely ?” 

As “Ephraim” was displac- 
ing a slow bowler, who had re- 
quired several men out in the 
country and one sort of apology 
for slip, some alteration seemed 
highly advisable. So we were 
all bustled about into fresh 
places, and then, lo and behold ! 
even though three slips and 
a so-called third man had 
been placed for him, one weird 
craving on “Ephraim’s” part 
seemed to be yet unsatisfied. 
Rare event!—for “Ephraim” 
is essentially a modest man— 
he hazarded a suggestion. 

“T think I should like a long- 
leg.” 
aN long-leg!” in a tone of 
high contempt. “What on 
earth do you want a long- 
leg for? You're not going 
to bowl to leg, are you? 
I’m going to stand here,” and 
our captain planted himself 
in that sort of half-way house 
between silly mid-on and for- 
ward short-leg, which is only 
too often left vacant because 
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so few men have the nerve to 
occupy it. 

Once again friend “ Eph- 
raim” started on the warpath. 
Whether he got out of stride 
or crossed his legs is a matter 
of no moment. In any case 
he stumbled badly, nearly fell 
on his nose, and sent down, 
holy Moses! what a ball! It 
pitched first close to his own 
toes, and then came along the 
pitch at a nice easy pace on 
a sort of duck-and-drake sys- 
tem, and—on the leg side. 
The batsman made no manner 
of mistake about hitting it. 
Lying well back to the stroke 
and smiting for all he was worth, 
he got it fair and square in 
the middle of the bat. One in- 
dignant glance at the bowler, 
and then our captain started 
in pursuit of the vanishing 
globe: a pursuit—dare I write 
the word?—dignified rather 
than hot-footed. For indeed 
the state of the ground called 
for wary going; and the 
prudent runner, who calcu- 
lates that he has something 
not far short of a quarter of 
a mile to cover, husbands his 
strength with a view to a 
spurt at the finish. The finish 
was so far off from most of 
us, that we could not exactly 
see when the spurt began and 
when it ended. Two other 
men, a8 in duty bound, trot- 
ted off to back up the captain. 
“Ephraim” stood quite still, 
scratching his head and envy- 
ing the fate of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram ; and the rest of 
us sat down and laughed till 
our sides fairly ached. They 
ran nine for that hit, and we 
all took care to be on our 
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legs by the time that the 
captain turned. After an 
awful pause that lasted until 
he had slowly retraced his 
steps, ‘‘ Ephraim” finished the 
over in solemn silence. At 
the end of it, however, he 
felt himself bound to offer some 
apology. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” he 
humbly remarked to the cap- 
tain, who was still looking 
rather warm and breathless 
after his long excursion, “ but 
I said I should like a long- 
leg.” 

x? Pity that you didn’t say 
at the same time that you in- 
tended to bowl a round-hand 
sneak,” 

“Ephraim’s” face was a 
study. 

Another first ball of much the 
same stamp was sent down to 
an almost equally hard hitter by 
an adventurous young gentle- 
man in Hertfordshire. To a 
casual and impartial observer 
that which goes by the name 
of King’s Langley Common 
would suggest itself as an 
admirable site for a hydro- 
pathic establishment, hospital, 
or sanatorium—nay, even for 
a croquet- ground or bowling- 
green, or in short for pretty well 
anything you like save only a 
bathing - place or a cricket- 
ground, Yet there some en- 
thusiast, in despair, possibly, 
of finding a field on the fiat, 
did at some time in the dark 
ages lay out a cricket-ground, 
and, with certain reservations, 
not a very bad cricket-ground 
either. True, the wickets are 
pitched on the top of a high 
hill so inconveniently near a 
steep declivity that deep 
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square -leg at one end, if he 
stands in his proper place, 
has to take a good deal of 
what is happening upon the 
higher level for granted, and 
counts himself fortunate if he 
gets an occasional view of 
cover - point on the sky - line. 
But the pitch is good. On 
such a ground, then, King’s 
Langley were contending 
against a rival local team 
under a hot August sun, and 
things were not going very 
well for the home side,— for 
the terror of the neighbour- 
hood, a really free and stylish 
batsman, was making consider- 
able hay with the bowling. 
Whether owing to initial nerv- 
ousness or impatience, Tom 
WwW was a bad starter, and 
only got firmly set once in a 
way throughout the course of 
the whole season. On the par- 
ticular day in question no style 
of bowling seemed to come 
amiss to him; and the King’s 
Langley captain, as plucky an 
old cricketer as ever donned 
flannels,—-not particularly clean 
flannels, by the way,— was 
fairly at his wits’ end. 

“You don’t bowl by any 
chance, Mr H——?” he ex- 
claimed, addressing the wicket- 
keeper, a cheery-hearted young 
gentleman whose name as a 
matter of fact began with 
an KE. 

It is nothing more or less 
than throwing temptation at 
a man’s head to ask him who 
has been alternately crouching 
behind the wicket, or hopping 
round it for four mortal hours 
by the clock on a boiling hot 
August day, whether he would 
like a change of occupation. 
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“Bowl? Of course I bowl,” 
and the wicket -keeper’s pads 
and gloves were off in half no 
time. 

Ready enthusiasm is often 
contagious. It proved to be 
so then. The old captain’s eye 
brightened up; weary fields- 
men of a sudden waxed more 
sprightly ; only one dissentient 
voice was heard. Did it come 
from a disappointed bowler or 
the cynical ex-parson, who 
used to field point? 

“‘ You are quite sure, old chap, 
that you’ve got an action?” 

“Half a dozen,” was the 
prompt reply; “here, chuck 
me the ball,”—and taking ad- 
vantage of the circumstance 
that the batsman had tem- 
porarily retired to what in 
that part of the world we 
used to call the “drinking- 
hovel,” the wicket-keeper em- 
barked upon a series of trial 
balls by way of discovering 
which particular action among 
the alleged half-dozen was best 
adapted to the wicket and the 
occasion. 

“T knew,” he confessed to 
me afterwards, “that it was 
only a case of one over when 
it really came to business, so I 
thought I might as well try 
whether I could make the 
beastly ball do anything 
beforehand.” 

Presently the captain, who, 
after watching the bewildering 
series of trial balls, had begun 
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to doubt whether he really 
had unearthed a treasure, sug- 
gested that perhaps Mr H—— 
would like to place his own 
field. This the new bowler 
did after a fashion entirely his 
own, planting a sort of silly 
short -leg somewhere in front 
of the umpire, ordering the 
deputy wicket-keeper to stand 
well back, and putting every- 
body else on the off-side. 

“Over the wicket, sir, or 
round?” inquired the bowler’s 
umpire. 

‘“ Whichever you like,—over, 
no, I mean round.” 

I give the remainder of the 
story in the words, as nearly 
as I can remember them, of 
the best narrator of cricket 
yarns that I ever encoun- 
tered :— 

“He took a tremendously 
long run, and then sent down 
the slowest and worst long-hop 
to leg that lever saw. ‘Look 
out on the leg side,’ he shouted. 
Short-leg and the umpire 
threw themselves flat on their 
backs in order to escape utter 
destruction ; all the men on the 
off-side sat down, feeling that 
they had no further interest in 
the match; and Tom, after 
making one or two remarks to 
the wicket-keeper while he was 
waiting for the ball, spat on 
his hands and hit it right 
down to the bottom of the 
hill, where the tinker’s dog 
ran away with it.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DAFT DAYS.—CONCLUSION. 


A NOVEL. 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN SPLENDID,’ ‘THE LOST PIBROCH,’ ETO. 


CHAPTER XXX, 


“You surely did not come in 
these daft-like garments all the 
way from Edinburgh?” asked 
her Auntie Bell, when the wig 
had been removed and Bud’s 
youth was otherwise resumed. 

“Not at all!” said Bud, 
sparkling with the success of 
her deception. ‘I came almost 
enough of a finished young 
lady to do you credit, but when 
I found there was nobody in 
the house except Kate, I felt 
I couldn’t get a better chance 
to introduce you to The Mac- 
intosh if I waited for a 
year. I told you we'd been 
playing charades last winter at 
the school, and I got Jim to send 
me some make-up, the wig, and 
this real ’cute old lady’s dress. 
They were all in my box to 
give you some fun sometime, 
and Kate helped me hook 
things, though she was mighty 
scared to think how angry you 
might be, Aunt Bell ; and when 
I-was ready for you she said 
she’d be sure to laugh fit to 
burst, and then you'd see it 
was only me dressed up, and 
Footles he barked, so he looked 
like giving the show away, so 
I sent them both out into the 
garden and sat in a stage- 
fright that almost shook my 


ear-rings off. { tell you I felt 
mighty poorly sitting there 
wondering what on earth I 
was to say; but by-and-by I 
got to be so much The Mac- 
intosh I felt almost sure enough 
her to have the rheumatism, 
and knew I could fix up gags 
to keep the part going. I 
didn’t expect Uncle Dan would 
be the first to come in, or I 
wouldn’t have felt so brave 
about it, he’s so sharp and 
suspicious—that’s with being 
a lawyer, I s’pose, they’re a’ 
tarred wi’ the ae stick Miss 
Macintosh says; and when he 
talked all that solemn Latin 
stuff and looked like running 
up a@ bill for law advice that 
would ruin me, I laughed in- 
side enough to ache Now 
amn’t I just the very wicked- 
est girl, Uncle Dan?” 

“A little less Scotch and a 
more plausible story would have 
made the character perfect,” 
said her uncle. “Where did 
you get them both? Miss 
Macintosh was surely not the 
only model?” 

“ Well, she’s not so Scotch as 
I made out, except when she’s 
very sentimental, but I felt 
she’d have to be as Scotch as 
the mountain and the flood to 
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fit these clothes; and she’s 
never talked about marrying 
anybody herself, but she’s 
making a match just now for 
@ cousin of hers, and tells us all 
about it. I was partly her, 
but not enough to be unkind 
or mean, and partly her cousin, 
and a little bit of the Waverley 
Novels,—in fact, I was pure 
mosaic, like our dog. There 
wasn’t enough real quaint 
about Miss Macintosh for or- 
dinary to make a front scene 
monologue go, but she’s fuller of 
hints than—than a dictionary, 
and once I started I felt I could 
play half a dozen Macintoshes 
all different, so’s you’d actually 
think she was a surging crowd. 
You see there’s the Jacobite 
Macintosh, and the ‘aboamin- 
able’ English Macintosh, and 
the flirting Macintosh who 
raps Herr Laurent with her 
fan, and the fortune - telling 
Macintosh who reads palms 
and tea-cup leaves, and the 
dancing and deportment Mac- 
intosh who knows all the first 
families in Scotland.” 

Bud solemnly counted off the 
various Macintoshes on her 
finger-tips. 

“We'll have every one of 
them when you come home next 
winter,” said Miss Ailie. “I'd 
prefer it to the opera.” 

‘IT can’t deny but it’s divert- 
ing,” said Miss Bell; “still, it’s 
dreadfully like play-acting, and 
hardly the thing for a sober 
dwelling. Lassie, lassie, away 
this instant and change your- 
self !” 

If prizes and Italian songs 
had really been the proof that 
Bud had taken on the polish, 
she would have disappointed 
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Uncle Dan, but this art of 
hers was enough to make full 
amends, it gave so much diver- 
sion. Character roused and 
held her interest; she had a 
lightning eye for oddities of 
speech and gesture. Most of 
@ man’s philosophy is in a 
favourite phrase, his individ- 
uality is betrayed in the way 
he carries his hat along the 
aisle on Sunday. Bud, each 
time that she came home from 
Edinburgh, collected phrases as 
others do postage-stamps, and 
knew how every hat in town 
was carried. Folk void of 
idiosyncrasy, having the nat- 
ural self restrained by watch- 
fulness and fear, were the only 
ones whose company she 
wearied of; all others she 
studied with delight, storing 
of each some simulacrum in 
her memory. Had she repro- 
duced them in a way to make 
them look ridiculous she would 
have roused the Dyces’ dis- 
approval, but lacking any 
sense of superiority she made 
no impersonation look ignoble ; 
the portraits in her gallery, 
like Raeburn’s, borrowed a be- 
coming curl or two and toned 
down crimson noses. 

But her favourite character 
was The Macintosh in one of 
the countless phases that at 
last were all her own inven- 
tion, and far removed from the 
original. Each time she came 
home, the dancing - mistress 
they had never really seen be- 
came a more familiar person- 
age to the Dyces. “I declare,” 
cried Bell, “I’m beginning to 
think of you always as a droll 
old body.” “And how’s the 
rheumatism?” Dan would ask ; 
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it was “The Macintosh said 
this” or “The Macintosh said 
that” with Ailie; and even 
Kate would quote the dancing- 
mistress with such earnest- 
ness, that the town became 
familiar with the name and 
character without suspecting 
they were often merely parts 
assumed by young Miss 
Lennox. 

Bud carried the joke one 
night to daring lengths by 
going as Miss Macintosh with 
Ailie to a dance, in a gown 
and pelerine of Grandma Bun- 
tain’s that had made tremen- 
dous conquests eighty years 
before. 

Our dances at the inn are 
not like city routs: Petronella, 
La Tempéte, and the reel have 
still an honoured place in them ; 
we think the joy of life is not 
meant wholly for the young 
and silly, and so the elderly 
attend them. We sip claret- 
cup and tea in the alcove or 
“adjacent,” and gossip together 
if our dancing days are 
done, or sit below the flags 
and heather, humming “ Mer- 
rily danced the quaker’s wife,” 
with an approving eye on our 
bonny daughters. Custom 
gives the Provost and his lady 
a place of honour in the alcove 
behind the music: here is a 
petty court where the civic 
spirit pays its devoirs, where 
the lockets are large and strong, 
and hair-chains much abound, 
and mouths before the mellow- 
ing midnight hour are apt to 
be a little mim. 

Towards the alcove, Ailie— 
Dan discreetly moving elsewhere 
—boldly led The Macintosh, 
whose ballooning silk brocade 
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put even the haughtiest of the 
other dames in shadow. She 
swam across the floor as if her 
hoops and not her buckled 
shoon sustained her, as if she 
moved on air. 

“Dod! here’s a character !” 
said Dr Brash, pulling down 
his waistcoat. ‘“ Where have 
the Dyces gotten her?” 

“The Ark is landed,” said 
the Provost’s lady. ‘What a 
peculiar creature !” 

Ailie gravely gave the neces- 
sary introductions, and soon 
the notable Miss Macintosh 
of Kaims was the lion of the 
assembly. She flirted most out- 
rageously with the older beaux, 
sharing roguish smiles and taps 
of the fan between them, and, 
compelling unaccustomed gal- 
lantries, set their wives all 
laughing. They drank wine 
with her in the old style; she 
met them glass for glass in 
water. 

“And I'll gie ye a toast 
now,” she said, when her turn 
came —“Scotland’s Rights,” 
raising her glass of water with 
a dramatic gesture. 

“Dod! the auld body’s got 
an arm on her,” whispered Dr 
Brash to Colin Cleland, seeing 
revealed the pink plump flesh 
between the short sleeves and 
the top of the mittens. 

They drank the sentiment— 
the excuse for the glass was 
good enough, though in these 
prosaic days a bit mysterious. 

“What are they?” asked 
the Provost. 

‘What are what?” said The 
Macintosh. 

“ Scotland’s Rights.” 

“Tl leave it to my frien’ 
Mr. Dyce to tell ye,” she said 
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quickly, for the lawyer had 
now joined the group. “It'll 
aiblins cost ye 6s. 8d., but for 
that I daresay he can gie ye 
them in the Laiten. But—but 
I hope we're a’ friens here?” 
she exclaimed with a hurried 
glance round her company. 
“T hope we have nane o’ thae 
aboaminable English amang us. 
I canna thole them! It has 
been a sair dooncome for Scot- 
land since ever she drew in wi’ 
them.” For a space she dwelt 
on themes of rather antique 
patriotism that made her aud- 
ience smile, for in truth in this 
burgh town we see no difference 
between Scotch and English: 
in our calculations there are 
only the lucky folk, born, bred, 
and dwelling within the sound 
of Will Oliver’s bell, and the 
poor souls who have to live 
elsewhere, all equally unfor- 
tunate, whether they be Eng- 
lish, Irish, or Scots. 

“But here I’m keepin’ you 
gentlemen frae your dancin’,” 
she said, interrupting herself, 
and consternation fell on her 
company, for sets were being 
formed for a quadrille, and her 
innuendo was unmistakable. 
She looked from one to the 
other of them as if enjoying 
their discomfiture. 

“T—I—TI haven’t danced, 
myself, for years,” said the 
Provost, which was true; and 
Colin Cleland, sighing deeply 
in his prominent profile and 
hiding his feet, protested 
quadrilles were beyond him. 
The younger men quickly re- 
membered other engagements 
and disappeared. “Will you 
do me the honour?” said Dr 
Brash—good man! a gentle 
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hero’s heart was under that 
wrinkled waistcoat. 

“Oh!” said The Macintosh, 
rising to his arm, “you'll be 
sure and no’ to swing me aff 
my feet, for I’m but a frail 
and giddy creature.” 

“It would be but paying you 
back,” said the Doctor, bowing. 
**Miss Macintosh has been 
swingin’ us a’ aff our feet since 
she entered the room.” 

She laughed behind her 
clouded glasses, tapped him 
lightly with her fan, and swam 
into the opening movement of 
the figure. The word’s abused, 
yet I can but say she danced 
divinely, with such grace, light- 
ness of foot, and rhythm of the 
body that folk stared at her 
in admiration and incredulity : 
her carriage, seen from behind, 
came perilously near betraying 
her, and possibly her partner 
might have soon discovered 
who he had, even if she had 
not made him a confession. 

“Upon my word!” said 
he, in a pause between the 
figures, — “Upon my word! 
you dance magnificently, Miss 
Macintosh. I must apologise 
for such a stiff old partner as 
you’ve gotten.” 

“T micht weel dance,” said 
she. “You ken I’m a dancin’- 
mistress?” Then she whis- 
pered hurriedly in her natural 
voice to him. “I feel real 
bold, Dr Brash, to be dancing 
with you here when I haven’t 
come out yet, and I feel real 
mean to be deceiving you, who 
would dance with an old frump 
just because you're sorry for 
her, and I can’t do it one 
minute longer. Don’t you 
know me, really?” 
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“Good Lord!” said he in 
an undertone, aghast. ‘ Miss 
Lennox !” 

“Only for you,” she whis- 
pered. “Please don’t tell any- 
body else.” 

“You beat all,” he told her. 
“T suppose I’m making myself 
ridiculous dancing away here 
with — h’m !—auld langsyne, 
but faith I have the advantage 
now of the others, and you 
mustn’t let on when the thing 
comes out that I did not know 
you from the outset. I havea 
crow to pick with Miss Ailie 
about this—the rogue! But, 
young woman, it’s an actress 
you are!” 

“Not yet, but it’s an actress 
I mean to be,” she said, pou- 
setting with him. 

“H’m!” said he, “there 
seems the natural gift for it, 
but once on a time I made up 
my mind it was to be poetry.” 

“T’ve got over poetry,” she 
said. “I found I was only one 
of that kind of poets who al- 
ways cut it up in fourteen-line 
lengths and begin with ‘As 
when.’ No, it’s to be the stage, 
Dr Brash ; I guess God’s fixed 
it.” 

“Whiles He is—h’m— in- 
judicious,” said the Doctor. 
“But what about Aunt Bell?” 

“There’s no buts about it, 
though I admit I’m worried 
to think of Auntie Bell. She 
considers acting is almost as 
bad as lying, and talks about 
the theatre as Satan’s abode. 
If it wasn’t that she was from 
home to-night, I daren’t have 
been here. I wish—I wish I 
didn’t love her so—almost—for 
I feel I’ve got to vex her pretty 
bad.” ; 
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“Indeed you have!” said Dr 
Brash. “And you've spoiled 
my dancing, for I’ve a great 
respect for that devoted little 
woman.” 

Back,in the alcove The Mac- 
intosh found more to surround 
her than ever, though it was 
the penalty of her apparent 
age that they were readier to 
joke than dance with her. 
Captain Consequence, wanting 
a wife with money, if and when 
his mother should be taken 
from him, never lost a chance 
to see how a pompous manner 
and his medals would affect 
strange ladies. He was so 
marked in his attention, and 
created such amusement to the 
company, that, pitying him, 
and fearful of her own de- 
ception, she proposed to tell 
fortunes. The ladies brought 
her their emptied tea-cups; the 
men solemnly laid their palms 
before her ; she divined, for all, 
their past and future in a 
practised way that astonished 
her uncle and aunt, who, afraid 
of some awkward sally, had 
kept aloof at first from her 
levee, but now were the most 
interested of her audience. 

Over the leavesin Miss Minto’s 
cup she frowned through her 
clouded glasses. ‘“ There’s lots 
o’ money,” said she, “and a 
braw house, and a muckle 
garden wi’ bees and trees in’t, 
and a wheen boys speilin’ the 
wa's—you may be aye assured 
o’ bien circumstances, Miss 
Minto.” 

Miss Minto, warmly con- 
scious of the lawyer at her 
back, could have wished for 
a fortune less prosaic. 

“Look again; is there no’ 
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a man to keep the laddies 
awa’?” suggested the Provost, 
pawky body! 

“T declare there is!” cried 
The Macintosh, taking the 
hint. “See; there! he’s under 
this tree, a’ huddled up in an 
awfu’ passion.” 

‘“‘T can’t make out his head,” 
said the Provost’s lady. 

“Some men hae nane,” re- 
torted the spae-wife; “but 
what’s to hinder ye imaginin’ 
it, like me?” 

“Oh! if it’s imagination,” 
said the Provost’s lady, “I can 
hear him swearin’. And now, 
what’s my cup?” 

“T see here,” said The Mac- 
intosh, ‘‘a kind o’ island far at 
sea, and a ship sailin’ frae’t 
this way, wi’ flags to the mast- 
heid, and a man on board.” 

‘TI hope he’s well, then,” said 
the Provost’s lady, “for that’s 
our James, and he’s coming 
from Barbadoes: we had a 
letter just last week. Indeed 
you're a perfect wizard!” She 
had forgotten that her darling 
James’s coming was the talk 
of the town for ten days 
back. 

Colin Cleland,  rubicund, 
good-natured, with his shyness 
gone, next proffered his palm 
to read. His hand lay like 
a plaice, inelegant and large, 
in hers, whose fresh young 
beauty might have roused sus- 
picion in observers less carried 
away in the general illusion. 

“Ah! sir,” said she with 
a sigh, “ye hae had your 
trials !” 

“Mony a ane, ma’am,” said 
the jovial Colin. “I was ance 
a lawyer, for my sins.” 

“That’s no’ the kind o’ trial 
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I mean,” said The Macintosh. 
‘¢‘ Here’s a wheen o’ auld tribu- 


, lations.” 
“Perhaps you're _richt, 
ma’am,” he admitted. “I hae 


a sorry lot o' them marked 
doon in auld diaries, but gude- 
be-thanked I canna mind them 
unless I look them up. They 
werena near sae mony as the 
rattlin’ ploys I’ve had.” 

“Is there no’ a wife for Mr 
Cleland?” said the Provost— 
pawky, pawky man! 

“There was ance, I see, a 
girl, and she was the richt girl 
too,” said The Macintosh. 

“Yes, but I was the wrang 
man,” said Colin Cleland, 
drawing his hand away, and 
nobody laughed, for all but 
The Macintosh knew that 
story and made it some excuse 
for foolish habits. 

“T’m a bit of a warlock my- 
self,” said Dr Brash, beholding 
the spae-wife’s vexation at a 
faux-pas she only guessed her- 
self guilty of. ‘“I’ll read your 
loof, Miss Macintosh, if ye let 
me.” 

They all insisted she should 
submit herself to the Doctor’s 
unusual art, and taking her 
hand in his he drew the mitten 
off and pretended to scan the 
lines. 

“'Travel—h’m—a serious ill- 
ness—h’m—your life, in youth, 
was quite adventurous, Miss 
Macintosh.” 

“Oh! I’m no’ that auld yet,” 
she corrected him. ‘There’s 
mony @ chance at fifty. Never 
mind my past, Dr Brash, what 
about my future?” 

He glanced up a moment 
and saw her aunt and uncle 
listening in amusement, un- 
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aware as yet that he knew the 
secret, then scanned her palm 
again. 

“The future—h’m! let me 
see. A long line of life; heart 
line healthy—h’m—the best of 
your life’s before you, though 
I cannot say it may be the 
happiest part of it. Perhaps 
my —h’m—my skill a little 
fails here. You have a strong 
will, Miss— Miss Macintosh, 
and I doubt in this world 
you'll aye have your own way. 
And—h’m—an odd destiny 
surely’s before you—I see the 
line of Fame, won—h’m—in a 
multitude of characters; by 
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the Lord MHairry, ma’am, 
you're to be—you’re to be an 
actress |” 

The company laughed at 
such a prophecy for one so 
antiquated, and the Doctor’s 
absurdity put an end to the 
spaeing of fortunes, but he had 
effected his purpose. He had 
found the words that expressed 
the hope, half-entertained, so 
far, of Ailie, and the fear of her 
brother Dan. They learned 
before they left that he had 
not spoken without his cue, 
yet it was a little saddened 
they went home at midnight 
with their ward in masquerade. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Fortunately Kate’s marri- 
age came to distract them for 
a while from the thought of 
Bud’s future. The essential 
house had been found that was 
suitable for a captain, yet not 
too dearly rented,—a piece of 
luck in a community where 
dwellings are rarely vacant, 
and every tenant over eighty 
years of age has the uneasy 
consciousness that half a dozen 
pairs betrothed have already 
decided upon a different col- 
our of paint for his windows, 
and have become resigned, with 
a not unpleasing melancholy, to 
the thought that in the course 
of nature his time cannot ‘be 
long. 

The captain—that once rov- 
ing eagle-heart, subdued by love 
for the maid of Colonsay—so 
persistently discouraged any 
yachting trips which took the 
Wave for more than a night 
or two from her moorings, 


that Lady Anne and her hus- 
band, knowing the heart them- 
selves, recommended immediate 
marriage; and Miss Bell, in 
consequence, was scouring the 
countryside for Kate’s suoc- 
cessor in the kitchen, but 
hopeless of coming on one 
who could cook good kail, 
have a cheery face, and be a 
strict communicant. “I can 
get fine cooks that are want- 
ing in the grace of God, and 
pious girls who couldn’t be 
trusted to bake a Christian 
scone,” she said; “it’s a choice 
between two evils.” 

“Of two evils choose the 
third, then,” said Dan to his 
sister, flushed and exhilarated 
by a search that, for elderly 
maiden ladies, makes up for 
an older hunt. ‘The sport’s 
agreeing with you.” 

It was a great distress to 
Bud that the wedding should 
take place in the house and 
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not in church, as seemed most 
fitting. She felt a private 
ceremony deprived her of a 
spectacle, with Miss Amelia 
Duff playing the wedding 
march on the harmonium, and 
the audience filing up the 
aisle in their Sunday clothes, 
the carriage of their hats re- 
vealing character. 

“Why, you're simply going 
to make it look like a plain 
tea!” she protested. “If it 
was my marriage, Kate, I'd 
have it as solemn and grand 
as Harvest Sunday. A body 
doesn’t get married to a man 
in brass buttons every other 
day, and it’s a chance for 
style.” 

“We never have our wed- 
dings in the church,” said 
Kate. “Sometimes the gentry 
do, but it’s not considered nice ; 
it’s kind of Roman Catholic. 
Forbye, in a church, where 
would you get the fun?” 

If Bud hadn’t realised that 
fun was the main thing at 
Scottish weddings, she got 
hints of it in Kate’s prepara- 
tion. Croodles and hysterics 
took possession of the bride: 
she was sure she would never 
get through the ceremony 
with her life, or she would 
certainly do something silly 
that would make the whole 
world laugh at her and dread- 
fully vex the captain. Even 
her wedding-dress, whose pros- 
pect had filled her dreams with 
gladness, but deepened her de- 
pression when it came from the 
manteau-makers: she wept sad 
stains on the front width, and 
the orange-blossom they re- 
hearsed with might have been 
a wreath of the bitter rue. 
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Bud wanted her to try the 
dress on, but the bride was 
aghast at such an unlucky 
proposition ; so she tried it on 
herself, with sweet results, if 
one did not look at the gathers 
in the back. They practised 
the ceremony the night be- 
fore, Kate’s sister from Col- 
onsay (who was to be her 
bridesmaid) playing the part 
of a tall, brass-buttoned bride- 
groom. 

“Oh, Kate!” cried Bud piti- 
fully, “you stand there like’s 
you were a soda-water bottle 
and the cork lost. My good- 
ness! brisk up a bit. If it’s 
hard on you, just remember it 
isn’t much of a joke for Charles, 
Don’t you know the eyes of the 
public are on you?” 

“That's just it,” said poor 
Kate. “I wouldn’t be fright- 
ened a bit if it wasn’t for that, 
for I’m so brave. What do 
you do with your hands?” 

“You just keep hold of 
them. Mercy! don’t let them 
hang like that; they’re yours; 
up till now he’s got nothing to 
do with them. Now for the 
tears—where’s your handker- 
chief? That one’s yards too 
big, and there isn’t an edge of 
lace to peek through, but it'll 
do this time. It'll all be 
right on the night. Now the 
minister’s speaking, and you’re 
looking down at the carpet and 
you're timid and fluttered and 
nervous and thinking what an 
epoch this is in your sinful life, 
and how you won't be Kate 
MacNeill any more but Mrs 
Charles Maclean, and the Lord 
knows if you will be happy 
with him——” 

The bride blubbered and 
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threw her apron over her head 
as usual; Bud was in despair. 

“Well, you are a silly!” 
she exclaimed. ‘All you want 
is a gentle tear or two trickling 
down the side of your nose, 
enough to make your eyes 
blink but not enough to soak 
your veil or leave streaks. 
And there you gush like a 
waterspout, and damp your 
face so much the bridegroom’ll 
catch his death of cold when 
he kisses you! Stop it, Kate 
MacNeill,—it isn’t anybody’s 
funeral: why, weddings aren’t 
so very fatal; lots of folk 
get over them—leastways in 
America.”’ 

“T can’t help it!” protested 
the weeping maid. “I never 
could be melancholy in modera- 
tion, and the way you speak 
you make me think it’s run- 
ning a dreadful risk to marry 
anybody.” 

“Well,” said Bud, “you 
needn’t think of things so 
harrowing, I suppose. Just 
squeeze your eyes together and 
bite your lip, and perhaps it’ll 
start a tear: if it don’t, it'll 
look like as if you were bravely 
struggling with emotion. And 
then there’s the proud glad 
smile as you back out on 
Charles’s arm—give her your 
arm, Minnie,—the trial’s over, 
you know, and you’ve got on a 
lovely new plain ring, and all 
the other girls are envious, and 
Charles Maclean and you are 
one till death do you part. 
Oh, Kate, Kate! don’t grin; 
that’s not a smile, it’s a—it’s 
a railroad track. Look——-” 
Bud assumed a smile that 
spoke of gladness and humil- 
ity, confidence and a maiden’s 
VOL, CLXXXL—NO. MXCIX. 
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fears,—a smile that appealed 
and charmed. 

“T couldn’t smile like that 
to save my life,” said Kate 
in a despair. “I wish you had 
learned me that instead of the 
height of Popacatthekettle. 
Do you think he’ll be angry if 
I don’t do them things pro- 


perly ?” 
“Who? Charles! Why, 
Charles’ll be so mortally scared 


himself he wouldn’t notice if 
you made faces at him, or were 
a different girl altogether. 
He'll have a dull dead booming 
in his ears, and wonder whether 
it’s wedding-day or apple- 
custard: all of them I’ve seen 
married looked like that. It’s 
not for Charles you should weep 
and smile; it’s for the front of 
the house, you know,—it’s for 
the people looking on.” 

‘Toots !” said Kate, relieved. 
“Tf it’s only for them, I needn’t 
bother, I thought that maybe 
it was something truly refined 
that he would be expecting. 
It’s not—it’s not the front of a 
house I’m marrying. Tell me 
this and tell me no more—is 
there anything special I should 
do to please my Charles?” 

“T don’t think I’d worry,” 
said Bud on reflection. “I 
daresay it’s better not to think 
of anything dramatic. If I 
were you I’d just keep calm as 
grass, and pray the Lord to 
give me a good contented 
mind and hurry up the clergy- 
man.” 

But yet was the maiden full 
of a consciousness of imperfec- 
tion, since she had seen that 
day the bride’s-cake on view 
in the baker’s window,—an 
edifice of art so splendid that 
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she felt she could never be 
worthy of it. “How do you 
think I'll look?” she asked. 
And Bud assured her she would 
look magnificently lovely. 

“Oh, I wish I did,” she 
sighed. ‘But I’m feared I'll 
not look so lovely as I think 
I do.” 

“No girl ever did,” said Bud. 
“That’s impossible, but when 
Charles comes to and sits up 
he’ll think you’re It: he'll 
think you perfect.” 

“Indeed I’m far from that,” 
said Kate. “I have just my 
health and napery and a liking 
for the chap, and I wish I 
wasn’t near so red.” 

Bud was able to instruct her 
in the right deportment for a 
bride, but had no experience 
in the management of hus- 
bands: for that Kate had to 
take some hints from her 
mistress, who was under the 
delusion that her brother Dan 
was the standard of his sex. 

“They’re curious creatures,” 
Bell confided. ‘“ You must 
have patience, ay, and humour 
them. They'll trot at your 
heels like pussy for a cheese- 
pudding, but they’ll not be 
driven. If I had a man I 
would never thwart him. If 
he was out of temper or un- 
reasonable I would tell him he 
was looking ill, and that would 
make him feared and humble, 
When a man thinks he’s ill, 
his trust must be in the Lord 
and in his woman-kind. That’s 
where we have the upper hand 
of them! First and last, the 
thing’s to be agreeable. You'll 
find he’ll never put anything 
in its proper place, and that’s 
a heartbreak, but it’s not so 
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bad as if he broke the dishes 
and blackened your eyes, the 
way they do in the newspapers. 
There’s one thing that’s the 
secret of a happy home — to 
live in the fear of God and 
within your income, faith! you 
can’t live very well without 
it.” 

“Oh, mem! it’s a desperate 
thing a wedding,” said the 
maid. “TI never, in all my life, 
had so much to think about 
before.” 

There were stricken lads in 
these days! The more im- 
minent became her utter loss, 
the more desirable Kate be- 
came. But sentiment in coun- 
try towns is an accommodating 
thing: all the old suitors—the 
whistlers in the close and pur- 
veyors of conversation lozenges 
—found consolation in the fun 
at the wedding, and danced 
their griefs away on the flags 
of the Dyces’ kitchen. 

A noble wedding! All the 
cookery skill of Kate and her 
mistress was expended on it, 
and discretion, for the sake of 
the incredulous, forbids enum- 
eration of the roasted hens. 
Chanticleers in the town crowed 
roupily and ruefully for months 
thereafter. The bridegroom 
might have stepped over the 
wall to the wedding chamber, 
or walked to it in a hundred 
paces up the lane: he rode 
instead in a carriage that 
made a stately and circuitous 
approach round John Turner’s 
Corner, and wished the distance 
had been twenty times as long. 
“Tt’s not that I’m feared,” 
said he, “or that I’ve rued 
the gyurl, but—but it’s kind of 
sudden!”—a curious estimate 
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of a courtship that had started 
in the burial-ground of Colon- 
say so many years before! 

A noble wedding !|—its rev- 
elry kept the town awake till 
morning. From the open 
windows the night was filled 
with dancing tunes, and songs, 
and laughter; boys cried “Fab, 
fab!” in the street, and a 
fairy lady —really a lady all 
grown up, alas!—stood at a 
window and showered pence 
among them. 

Long before the wedding- 
party ended, Bud went up to 
bed, but she lay for hours awake 
in the camoeil room hearing 
the revelry of the kitchen. 
She had said good-bye to the 
blissful pair whose wedding 
was the consequence of her 
own daft pranks as letter- 
writer: she would miss the 
maid of Colonsay. The know- 
ledge that ’tis an uncertain 
world, a place of change and 
partings, comes to us all sooner 
or later in one flash of appre- 
hension and of grief: for the 
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first time Bud felt the irrevoc- 
able nature of the past, and 
that her happy world under 
this roof was, someway, crumb- 
ling, and the tears came to her 
eyes. 

A hurried footstep sounded 
on the stairs, a rap came to 
her door, and the bride came 
in, unbid, in the darkness, 
whispering Lennox’s name. 

Her only answer was a sob 
from the girl in bed. 

“Miss Lennox!” said the 
bride distressed; “what ails 
you? I’ve come up to say 
good-bye: it wasn’t a right 
good-bye at all with yon folk 
looking. Oh, Lennox, Lennox! 
ghaol mo chridhe! my heart is 
sore to be leaving you, for the 
two of us were so merry! 
Now I have a man, and a good 
man too; it was you that gave 
me him, but I have lost my 
loving friend.” She threw her- 
self on the bed, regardless of 
her finery, and the Celtic fount 
of her swelled over in sobs and 
tears. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


It took two maids to fill 
Kate’s place in the Dyces’ 
household — one for the plain 
boiling of potatoes and the 


other for her pious atmosphere, 


as the lawyer argued; and a 
period of discomfort attended 
on what Bell called their break- 
ing-in. No more kitchen nights 
for Lennox, now that she was 
a finished young lady and her 
friend was gone: she must 
sit in the parlour strumming 
canzonets on Grandma Bun- 
tain’s Broadwood, taming her 


heart of fire. It was as a 
voice from heaven’s lift there 
came one day a letter from 
London in which Mrs Moly- 
neux invited her and one 
of her aunts for an Easter 
holiday. 

“Indeed and I'll be glad to 
be quit for a week or two of 
both of you,” said Bell to her 
niece and Ailie. ‘“ Spring- 
cleaning, with a couple of 
stupid huzzies in the kitchen— 
not but what they’re nice and 
willing lasses—is like to be the 
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sooner ended if we’re left to it 
ourselves.” 

A radiant visage and lips 
in firm control betrayed how 
Lennox felt. She had never 
been in London—its cry went 
pealing through her heart. 
Ailie said nothing, but mar- 
velled how blythly and blindly 
her sister always set foot on 
the facile descent that led to 
her inevitable doom of de- 
privation and regret. 

“The Grand Tour!” said 
Uncle Dan; “it’s the fitting 
termination to your daft days, 
Lennox. Up by at the Castle 
there’s a chariot with imperials 
that conveyed the Earl on 
his, the hammercloth most 
lamentably faded: I often 
wonder if his lordship takes 
a sly seat in it at times when 
no one’s looking, and climbs 
the Alps or clatters through 
Italian towns again when 
Jones the coachman is away 
at his tea. It’s a thing I 
might do myself if I had made 
the Tour and still had the 
shandrydan.” 

“Won't you really need 
me?” Aunt Ailie asked her 
sister, and half hoped, half 
feared spring -cleaning should 
postpone the holiday ; but Bell 
maintained it should be now 
or never, more particularly as 
Lennox’s dress was new. 


Oh, London, London! siren 
town! how it bewitched the 
girl! Its cab-horse bells were 
fairy; its evening, as they 
entered, hung with a myriad 
magic moons and stars. The 
far-stretching streets with their 
flaming jewel windows, the 
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temples in the upper dusk, 
and the solemn squares crowd- 
ing round country trees; the 
throngs of people, the odours 
of fruit-shops, the passion of 
flowers, the mornings silvery 
grey, and the multitudinous 
monuments rimed by years, 
thunder of hoofs in ways with- 
out end, and the silence of 
mighty parks,—Bud lay awake 
in the nights to think of 
them. 

Jim Molyneux had the siren 
by the throat: he loved her, 
and shook a living out of 
her hands. At first she had 
seemed to him too old, too 
calm, too slow and stately 
as compared with his own 
Chicago, nor did she seem to 
have a place for any stranger: 
now he had found she could 
be bullied,—that a loud voice, 
a bold front, and the aid of 
a good tailor could compel her 
to disgorge respect and gold. 
He had become the manager 
of a suburban theatre, where 
oranges were eaten in the stalls, 
and the play was as often as 
not “The Father’s Curse” ; but 
once a day he walked past 
Thespian temples in the city, 
and, groaning at their mis- 
management, planned an early 
future for himself with classic 
fronts of marble, and duchesses 
advertising him each night by 
standing in rows on the pave- 
ment awaiting their carriages. 
Far along Grove Lane, where 
he dwelt in a pea-green house 
with nine French-bean rows 
and some clumps of bulbs be- 
hind, one could distinguish his 
coming by the smartness of 
his walk and the gleam of the 
sunshine on his hat. He had 
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one more secret of success 
—teetotalism. “Scotch and 
soda,” he would say, “that’s 
what ails the boys, and 
makes ’em sleepier than Hank 
M‘Cabe’s old tom-cat. Good 
boys, dear boys, they’ve always 
got the long-lost brother grip, 
but they’re mighty prone to 
dope assuagements for the all- 
gone feeling in the middle of 
the day. When they’ve got 
cobwebs in their little brilliant- 
ined belfries, I’m full of the 
songs of spring and merry old 
England’s on the lee. See? 
I don’t even need to grab; all 
I’ve got to do is to look 
deserving, and the stuff comes 
crowding in: it always does 
to a man who looks like ready- 
money, and don’t lunch on 
cocktails and cloves.” 

“Jim, boyette,” his wife 
would say, “I guess you'd 
better put ice or something 
on your bump of self-esteem ; ” 
but she proudly wore the jewels 
that were the rewards of his 
confidence and industry. 

Bud and Ailie, when they 
thought of home in these days, 
thought of it as a picture only, 
or as a chapter in a book 
covered in mouldy leather, with 
fs for s’s. In their prayers 
alone were Dan and Bell real 
personages; and the far - off 
little town was no longer a 
woodcut, but an actual place 
blown through by the scented 
airs of forest and sea. Bell 
wrote them of rains and hails 
and misty weather; Grove 
Lane gardens breathed of 
daffodils, and the city gleamed 
under a constant sun. They 
came back to the pea-green 
house each day from rare 
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adventuring, looking, in the 
words of Molyneux, as if they 
were fresh come off the farm, 
and the best seats in half a 
dozen theatres were at their 
disposal. “Too much of the 
playhouse altogether!” Bell 
wrote once, remonstrating. 
“Have you heard that man 
in the City Temple yet?” 

In Molyneux’s own theatre 
there was a break in the long 
succession of melodrama and 
musical comedy. He privately 
rejoiced that, for two ladies of 
such taste as Ailie and her 
niece, he could display a piece 
of the real legitimate—‘“‘ King 
John,” — though Camberwell 
was not very likely to make 
a week of Shakespeare very 
profitable to his treasury. 
Ailie and Bud were to go 
on Tuesday; and Bud sat up 
at night to read an acting 
copy of “King John” till 
every character took flesh in 
her imagination, and the little 
iron balcony behind the pea- 
green house became the battle- 
mented walls of Angiers, to 
whose postern came trumpeters 
of France. 

They sat in the drawing- 
room, astonished at her 
speeches— 


‘* You men of Angiers, open wide your 
gates, 

And let young Arthur, 
Bretagne, in, 

Who by the hand of France this day 
hath made 

Much work for tears in many an Eng- 
lish mother.” 


Duke of 


Or— 

*‘T am not mad: this hair I tear is 
mine ; 

My name is Constance ; I was Geffrey’s 
wife ; 5 


Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost !” 
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“Bravo, Bud!” would Moly- 
neux cry, delighted. ‘ Why, if 
I was an actor-manager, I’d 
pay you any salary you had 
the front to name. Ain’t she 
just great, Millicent? I tell 
you, Miss Ailie, she puts the 
blinkers on Maude Adams, and 
sends Ellen ’way back in the 
standing-room only. Girly, all 
you've got to learn is how to 
move. You mustn’t stand two 
minutes in the same place on 
the stage, but cross ’most every 
cue.” 

“T don’t know,” said Bud 
dubiously. “Why should folk 
have fidgets on a stage? They 
don’t always have them in real 
life. I’d want to stand like a 
mountain—you know, Auntie 
Ailie, the old hills at home !— 
and look so—so—so awful, the 
audience would shriek if I 
moved, the same as if I was 
going to fall on them.” 

“Is that how you feel?” 
asked Jim Molyneux, curiously 
surveying her. 

“Yes; that’s how I feel,” 
said Bud, “when I’ve got the 
zip of poetry in me, I feel 
I’m all made up of burning 
words and eyes.” 

‘Child, you are very young!” 
said Mrs Molyneux. 

“Yes,” said Bud; “I sup- 
pose that’s it. By-and-by I'll 
maybe get to be like other 
people.” 

Jim Molyneux struck the 
table with his open hand. 
“By George!” he cried, “I 
wouldn’t hurry being like 
other people; that’s what 
every gol-darned idiot in Eng- 
land’s trying, and you're right 
on the spot just now as you 
stand. That’s straight talk, 
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nothing but! I allow I favour 
a bit of leg movement on the 
stage—generally it’s about the 
only life there is on it; but a 
woman who can play with her 
head don’t need to wear out 
much shoe-leather. Girly——” 
he stopped a second, then burst 
out with the question : ‘‘ How'd 
you like a little part in this 
‘King John’?” 

A flame went over the coun- 
tenance of the girl, and then 
she grew exceedingly pale, 
“Oh!” she exclaimed—“ Oh! 
Jim Molyneux, don’t be so 
cruel.” 

“T mean it,” he said, “and I 
could fix it, for they’ve got an 
Arthur in the caste who’s ill 
and bound to break down in a 
day or two if she had an under- 
study—and if I Think you 
could play a boy’s part? There 
isn’t much to learn in Arthur, 
but that little speech of yours 
in front of Angiers makes me 
think you could make the part 
loom out enough to catch the 
eye of the cognoscenti. You'd 
let her, wouldn’t you, Miss 
Ailie? It'd be great fun. 
She’d learn the lines in an 
hour or two, and a couple of 
nights of looking on would put 
her up to all the business. 
Now don’t kick, Miss Ailie; 
say, Miss Ailie, have this little 
treat with us!” 

Ailie’s heart was leaping. 
Here was the crisis,—she knew 
it,—what was she todo? She 
had long anticipated some such 
hour—had often wrestled with 
the problem whether, when it 
came, the world should have 
her Bud without a struggle for 
the claims of Bell and the 
simple cloistered life of the 
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Scottish home. While yet the 
crisis was in prospect only she 
could come to no conclusion ; 
her own wild hungers as a girl, 
recalled one night in the light 
of kitchen candles, had never 
ceased to plead for freedom— 
for freedom and the space that 
herself had years ago surren- 
dered: now it was the voice 
of the little elder sister, and 
the bell of Wanton Wully, ring- 
ing at evening humble people 
home. 

“Just this once!” pleaded 
Mr Molyneux, understanding 
her scruples: Bud’s face mutely 
pleaded. 

Yes, “just this once! ”—it 
was all very well, but Ailie 
knew the dangers of begin- 
nings. It would not even be, 
in this case, a beginning; the 
beginning was years ago— 
before the mimicry on the first 
New Year's Day morning, 
before the night of the dozen 
candles, or the creation of The 
Macintosh: the child had been 
carried onward like a feather 
in a stream. 

“T really don’t mind much, 
myself,” said Ailie at last; 
“but I fancy her Aunt Bell 
would scarcely like it.” 

“Not if she knew I was 
going to do it,” said Lennox 
quickly ; “but when the thing 
was over she’d be as pleased 
as Punch—at least she’d laugh 
the way she did when we told 
her I was dressed as Grandma 
Buntain at the ball.” 

The sound of Will Oliver’s 
curfew died low in Ailie’s mind, 
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the countenance of Bell grew 


dim: she heard, instead, the 
clear young voice of Bud among 
the scenery and sat with an 
enraptured audience. “If you 
are. all so anxious for it, 
then ” she said, and the 
deed was done! 

She did not rue it when the 
night of Bud’s performance 
came, and her niece as the hap- 
less young Bretagne welcomed 
the Dauphin before the city 
gates: she gloried in the natu- 
ral poignancy that marked 
the painful scene with Hubert 
come to torture, but she al- 
most rued it when Molyneux, 
having escorted them in an in- 
explicable silence home, broke 
out at last in fervent praise of 
his discovery as soon as the 
girl had left them for her 
bed. 

“T’ve kept clutch of myself 
with considerable difficulty,” 
he said, “for I didn’t want to 
spoil girly’s sleep or swell her 
head, but I want to tell you, 
Millicent, and you, Miss Ailie, 
that I’ve Founp my Star! 
Why, say! she’s out of sight! 
She was the only actor in all 
that company to-night who 
didn’t know she was in Camber- 
well: she was right in the 
middle of medieval France 
from start to finish, and when 
she was picked up dead at the 
end of the fourth act she was 
so stone-cold and stiff with 
thinking it she scared the 
company. Isuspect, Miss Ailie, 
that you’re going to lose that 
girl!” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


It was a wet night in 
November. With a chuckle 
of horse’s hoofs on shining 
streets, Dan Dyce, with Bell 
and Ailie, drove from Moly- 
neux’s fine new home to the 
temple of his former dreams— 
the proud Imperial. They sat 
in silence in the darkness of 
the cab, and in silence drifted 
into the entrance hall of the 
theatre to mingle with the 
pompous world incongruously, 
—with loud vain-glorious men, 
who bore to the eye of Bell 
some spirit of abandonment 
and mockery, with women 
lovely by the gift of God, or 
with dead-white faces, wax-red 
lips, and stealthy sidelong eyes. 
One there was who, passing 
before them, released a great 
fur cloak from her shoulders 
with a sudden movement, and, 
as it slowly slipped down her 
marble back, threatened an 
utter nakedness that made 
Bell gasp and clutch at her 
sister’s arm. 

“Look!” said Ailie eagerly 
—before them was a portrait 
of a woman in the dress of 
Desdemona. The face had 
some suggestion that at times 
it might be childlike and serene, 
but had been caught in a 
moment of alarm and fire, and 
the full black eyes held in their 
orbs some frightful appre- 
hension, the slightly parted 
lips expressed a soul’s mute 


What is it? Who is it?” 

asked Bell, pausing before the 

picture with a stound of fear. 
“Tt is Bud,” said Ailie, feel- 


ing proud and sorrowful—for 
why she could not tell. 
“There is the name: ‘ Winifred 
Wallace.’” 

Bell wrung her hands in the 
shelter of her mantle and stood 
bewildered, searching for the 
well-known lineaments. 

“Let us go up,” said Dan 
softly, with no heed for the 
jostling people, for ever self- 
possessed, sorrowful to guess 
at his sister’s mind. 

“Yes, yes, let us go up out 
of this crowd,” said Ailie, but 
the little woman hung before 
the portrait fascinated. Round 
her washed the waves of 
rustling garments like a surf 
on the shore at home; scents 
wafted ; English voices, almost 
foreign in their accent, fell 
upon her ear all unnoticed 
since she faced the sudden 
revelation of what her brother’s 
child, her darling, had become. 
Seekers of pleasure, killers of 
wholesome cares, froth of the 
idle world eddied around her 
chattering, laughing, glancing 
curious or contemptuous at her 
grey sweet face, her homely 
form, her simple Sabbath 
garments: all her heart cried 
out in supplication for the child 
that had too soon become a 
woman and wandered from the 
sanctuary of home. 

“We are blocking the way 
here, Bell. Let us go up,” 
again said Ailie, gently taking 
her arm. 

“Yes,” said her brother. 
“Tt’s not atime for contem- 
plation of the tombs—it’s not 
the kirkyard, Bell. You see 
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there are many that are anx- 
ious to get in.” 

“Oh, Lennox, Lennox!” she 
exclaimed, indifferent to the 
strangers round about her, 
“my brother’s child! I wish 
—oh, I wish ye were at home! 
God grant ye grace and wis- 
dom: ‘Then shalt thou walk in 
thy way safely, and thy foot 
shall not stumble. When thou 
liest down, thou shalt not be 
afraid: yea, thou shalt lie 
down, and thy sleep shall be 
sweet.’” 

They went up to the box 
that Molyneux had kept for 
them, to find his wife there 
nursing an enormous bouquet 
of flowers, all white as the 
driven snow. “A gorgeous 
house!” she told them. 
“Everybody that’s anybody, 
and in the front push. Half 
a@ hundred critics, two real 
Count Vons, a lot of benzine 
brougham people who never 
miss a first night—there are 
their wives, poor dears! shin- 
ing same as they were Tiffany’s 
windows. My! ain’t our Bud 
going to have a _ happy 
night!” 

They sat and looked for a 
while in silence at the scene 
before them, so pleasing to the 
mind that sought in crowds, in 
light and warmth and gaiety, 
its happiest associations; so 
wanting in the great eternal 
calm and harmony that are out 
of doors in country places. 
Serpent eyes in facets of 
gems on women’s bosoms; 
heads made monstrous yet 
someway beautiful and tempt- 
ing by the barber’s art; 
shoulders bare and bleached, 
devoid of lustre; others blush- 
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ing as if Eve’s sudden appre- 
hension had survived the 
generations. Sleek shaven 
faces, linen breastplates, opera- 
glasses, flowers, fans, a mur- 
mur of voices, and the flame 
over all of the enormous 
electrolier. 

It was the first time Bell 
had seen a theatre. Her first 
thought was one of blame and 
pity. ‘‘‘He looked on the city 
and wept’!” said she. “Oh, 
Ailie, that it were over and 
we were home!” 

“All to see Miss Winifred 
Wallace!” said Mrs Molyneux. 
“Think of that, Miss Dyce,— 
your darling niece, and she'll 
be so proud and happy!” 

Bell sighed. “At least she 
had got her own way, and I 
am a foolish old country- 
woman who had different 
plans.” 

Dan said nothing.  Ailie 
waited too, silent, in a fever- 
ish expectation; and from the 
fiddles rose a sudden melody. 
It seemed the only wise and 
sober thing in all that hum- 
ming hive of gaudy insects 
passing, passing, passing. It 
gave a voice to human long- 
ings for a nobler, better world ; 
and in it, too, were memory 
and tears. To the people in 
the box it seemed to tell 
Bud’s story—opening in calm 
sweet passages, closing in the 
roll of trumpet and the throb 
of drum. And then the lights 
went down, and the curtain 
rose upon the street in Venice. 

The early scenes were dumb 
and vacant, wanting Bud’s 
presence: there was no play 
for them till she came slowly 
into the council chamber where 
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sat the senators, timidity and 
courage struggling in her port 
and visage. 

“No, no; it is not Bud,” 
Bell whispered. “It is not our 
lassie, this one is too tall and— 
and too deliberate. I fear she 
has not dared it at the last, or 
that she has been found un- 
suitable.” 

Ailie leaned forward, quiver- 
ing, feeding her eyes. “It’s 
no one else,” said she. “Dear 
Bud, our Bud! Those two 
years’ training may have made 
her someways different, but 
she has not changed her smile. 
Oh! I am so proud, and sure 
of her! Hus-s-sh!” 


“I do perceive here a divided duty : 

To you I am bound for life and educa- 
tion ; 

My life and education both do learn me 

How to respect you; you are the lord 
of duty : 

I am hitherto your daughter: but 
here’s my husband.” 


Desdemona’s first speech 
broke the stillness that had 
fallen on the house: her face 
was pale, they saw the rapid 
heaving of her bosom, they 
heard a moment’s tremor in 
her voice matured and wonder- 
ful, sweet as a silver bell. To 
the box where she knew her 
friends were sitting she let 
her eyes for a second wander 
as she spoke the opening lines 
that had so much of double 
meaning—not Desdemona, but 
the loving and wilful child 
asking forgiveness, yet tenaci- 
ous of her purpose. 

To Ailie came relief and 
happiness and pride: Dan held 
a watching brief for his elder 
sister’s prejudices and his own 
philosophy. Bell sat in tears 
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which Shakespeare did not 
influence. When next she saw 
the stage with unblurred eyes 
Desdemona was leaving with 
the Moor. 

“My dears,” said Mrs Moly- 
neux, ‘‘ as Desdemona she’s the 
Only One! and Jim was right. 
It’s worth a thousand times 
more trouble than he took with 
her. He said all along she'd 
dazzle them, and I guess her 
fortune’s made, and it’s going 
to be the making of this house 
too. I feel so proud and happy 
I'd kiss you right here, Mr 
Dyce, if it wouldn’t mess up 
my bouquet.” 

“A black man!” said Bell 
regretfully. ‘I know it is only 
paint, of course, but—but I 
never met him; I do not even 
know his name.” 

It seemed as if the play had 
nothing in it but the words 
and acts of Desdemona. At 
each appearance she became 
more confident, charged the 
part with deeper feeling, found 
new meaning in the time-worn 
words. Even Bell began to 
lose her private judgment, 
forget that it was nothing but 
a sinful play, and feel some 
pity for Othello; but, as the 
knavish coils closed round her 
Desdemona, the strain became 
unbearable. 

“Oh! I cannot stand it any 
longer,” she exclaimed, when 
the voice of Lennox quavered 
in the song before her last 
good-night, and saying 80, 
pushed back her seat into the 
shadows of the box, covering 
her ears with her fingers. She 
saw no more; she heard no 
more till the audience rose to 
its feet with thunders of ap- 
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plause that swelled and sunk 
and swelled again as if it 
would never end. Then she 
dared to look, and saw a 
trembling Desdemona all alone 
before a curtain bowing. 
“What is the matter? 
What is the matter? Why 
are they crying that way 
on her?” she asked, dumb- 
founded. 
‘““Why, don’t you see they’re 
mad!” said Mrs Molyneux. 
“Oh, dear! and I thought 
she was doing splendidly.” 
“Glad mad, I mean. She 
has carried them off their feet, 
and I'll bet Jim Molyneux is 
standing on his hands behind 
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that drop and waving his legs 
in the air. Guess I needn’t 
waste this bouquet on a girl 
that looks like the morning 
hour in Covent Garden.” 

Molyneux burst into the box 
in a gust of wild excitement. 
“Come round, come round at 
once—she wants to see you,” 
he exclaimed, and led them 
deviously behind the scenes to 
her dressing-room. 

She stood at the door, softly 
crying; she looked at them— 
the grave old uncle; Ailie who 
could understand, the little 
Auntie Bell,—it was into the 
arms of Bell she threw her- 
self ! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“The talk of the whole of 
London! The beauteous Lady 
Anne herself’s not in it with 
her!” said Will Oliver, scratch- 
ing behind his ears. ‘“ Man, 
is it no’ just desperate? But 
I'll warrant ye there’s money 
in it, for it’s yonder folk are 
willing to pay well for their 
diversion.” 

“ Are you sure,” said P. & A., 
“it’s not another woman alto- 
gether? It gives the name of 
Wallace in the paper.” 

The bellman, sitting on a 
soap-box, slapped his thigh 
and said, “I’m telling you; I 
had it long ago from Kate 
M‘Neill that her name on the 
stage was going to be Wallace 
— Winifred Wallace, and there 
it is in print. Tra—tragedi- 
enny, tragediennys are the 
head ones in the trade: I’ve 
seen them in the shows— 
tr-r-r-emendous women!” 





The Provost, who had just 
stepped into P. & A.’s for his 
Sunday sweeties, smiled toler- 
antly and passed his taddy- 
box. “Bud Dyce,” said he, 
“is never likely to be round 
this way in a caravan to do 
the deid-drap three times every 
night for front-seats sixpence. 
I doubt we have seen the last 
of her unless we have the 
money and the clothes for 
London theatres.” 

“Tt’s really her, then?” said 
the grocer. 

“You can take Wull’s word 
for that,” said the Provost, 
“and I have just been talking 
to her uncle. Her history’s in 
the morning paper, and I’m the 
civic head of a town renowned 
for genius,” 

Wanton Wully went out to 
drift along the street in the 
light of the bright shop- 
windows before which bairns 
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played “chaps me,” making 
choice of treasures for their 
gaudiness alone, like most of 
us, who should know better. 
He met George Jordon. 
“Geordie,” said he, “you'll 
have heard the latest? You 
should be in London: yon’s 
the plaee for oddity,” and 
George, with misty comprehen- 
sion, turned about for the road 
to London town. Out of the 
inn came Colin Cleland, hurried, 
in his hand the business-looking 
packet of tattered documents 
that were always his excuse 
for being there. 

“Winifred Wallace — Great 
Tragedienny! It’s a droll 
thing life, according to the way 
you look at it. Stirring times 
in London, Mr _ Cleland! 
Changed her name to Wallace, 
having come of decent worthy 
people. We know, but we'll 
not let on.” 

“Not a word!” said Colin 
Cleland comically. ‘“ Perhaps 
she may get better and the 
thing blow by. Are you under 
the impression that celebrity’s a 
thing to be ashamed of? I tell 
you she’s a credit to us all.” 

‘Lord bless me! do you say 
so?” asked Wull Oliver. “If 
I was a tragedienny I would 
be ashamed to show my face 
in the place again. We all 
expected something better from 
the wee one—she was such a 
caution! It was myself, as 
you might say, invented her: I 
gave her a start at devilment 
by letting her ring the New 
Year bell. After that she 
always called me Mr Wanton, 
and kindly inquired at me 
about my legs. She was 
always quite the leddy.” 
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Miss Minto’s shop was busy: 
a boy was in with a very red 
face demanding the remnants 
that by rights should have gone 
home with his mother’s jacket, 
and the Misses Duff were buy- 
ing chiffon. 

“This is startling news about 
young Lennox Dyce,” remarked 
Miss Minto. “It’s caused 
what you might call a stir. 
There’s not a weekly paper to 
be had for love or money.” 

“She was always most 
peculiar,” said Miss Jean. 

“Bizarre,” cooed Miss Amelia, 
—it was her latest adjective. 

“T was sure there was some- 
thing special about in her since 
the very first day I saw her,” 
said the mantua-maker. “ Yon 
eye, Miss Duff! And what a 
sweet and confident expression ! 
I am so glad she has pleased 
them up in London; you never 
can depend on them. I am 
thinking of a novel blouse to 
mark in what I think will be 
a pleasing way the great occa- 
sion — the Winifred Wallace 
Waist I’m calling it: you 
remember the clever Mr Moly- 
neux.” 

“T doubt we never under- 
stood her,” said Miss Jean. 
“But we make a feature now 
of elocution.” 

“Not that we wish to turn 
out great tragediennes,” said 
Miss Amelia. ‘There’s happi- 
ness in humbler vocations.” 

“IT daresay there is,” con- 
fessed Miss Minto. “I never 
thought of the stage myself; 
my gift was always dress- 
making, and you wouldn’t be- 
lieve the satisfaction that’s in 
seeing a dress of mine on a 
woman who can do it justice. 
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We have all our own bit art, 
and that’s a wonderful conso- 
lation. But I’m very glad at 
that girl’s progress, for the 
sake of Mr Dyce — and, of 
course, his sisters. Miss Ailie 
is transported, in the seventh 
heaven, and even her sister 
seems quite pleased. ‘ You'll 
have a high head to-day,’ I 
said to her when she was 
passing from the coach this 
afternoon.” 

“And what did she say to 
that?” inquired Miss Jean, 
with curiosity. 

‘** You know Miss Dyce! She 
gave a smile and said, ‘But a 
humble heart—it’s the Dyces’ 
motto.’” 

The doctor put his paper 
down, having read the great 
news over several times with a 
singular satisfaction that sur- 
prised his sisters, who were 
beat to see much glory in a 
state of life that meant your 
name on every wall and the 
picture of your drawing-room 
every other week in ‘Homely 
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Notes.’ Drawing on his boots, 
he took a turn the length of 
the lawyer’s house. 

“Faith! London has the 
luck of it,” he said on enter- 
ing. “I wish I was there 
myself to see this wonderful 
Desdemona. I hope you liked 
your jaunt, Miss Bell?” 

“Tt wasn’t bad,” said Bell, 
putting out the cards. “But, 
mercy on me! what a silly 
way they have of baking bread 
—all crust outside, though I 
grant it’s sweet enough when 
you break into it.” 

“H’m!” said Dr Brash, 
“T’ve seen Scotch folk a bit 
like that. She has rung the 
bell, I see; her name is made.” 

“Tt is, they tell me,” an- 
swered Bell, “but I hope it 
will never change her nature.” 

“She had aye a genius,” 
said Mr Dyce, cutting the pack 
for partners. 

“She had something better,” 
said Miss Ailie, “‘she had love ;” 
and on the town broke forth 
the evening bell. 
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GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 


A MIGHTY wave of senti- 
mentalism is sweeping over the 
world, You may detect it in 
small things as in large. With 
no excuse, the superfluous tear 
is bidden to flow down the 
common cheek. The misfor- 
tunes of others, instead of ad- 
ministering a comfort as of old, 
inspire an absurd and dispro- 
portionate pity. The idle and 
degenerate appear to our legis- 
lators the only children of light. 
It has been determined that 
thrift and industry require no 
encouragement. The public 
sympathy is reserved for the 
rebel of an inferior race, who 
seeks by agitation to under- 
mine the government and to 
fill his belly without working. 
The admiration of private citi- 
zens is devoted to the criminal, 
who is revealed to the eyes of 
foolish persons as the noblest 
regenerator of mankind. 

It is not the skill and cour- 
age of the criminal which 
our sentimentalists admire. A 
superiority in any'’walk of life 
is distasteful to them. The 
adroitness wherewith Jack 
Sheppard eluded his jailors 
savours too much of aristocracy 
to win their approval. Why 
should one thief, they ask, take 
advantage of another? The 
proper unit of measurement is 
the fool. He belongs to the 
majority, and the achievements 
of ali men should be reduced to 
the level of his comprehension 









and judged by his performance, 
So that, while they worship the 
criminal, our sentimentalists 
must choose an idol after their 
own kind. They want a man 
who can talk and find excuses, 
who boasts that he has been 
unfortunate in the warfare of 
life, and who, in the moment 
of committing an infamous and 
cowardly crime, can vaunt a 
grievance and chatter of ill- 
usage. 

Obviously the man Rayner, 
the last favourite of sentiment- 
ality, was framed by nature 
and training for the part. If 
we regard his crime with the 
cold eye of justice, we cannot 
find a single hint of excuse, 
It was not of that kind called 
“passionel” by the French. 
It was begun in greed, and 
carried out in the disappoint- 
ment which comes of foiled 
avarice. The man was not 
merely a murderer: he was a 
blackmailer also. So clearly 
premeditated was his act of 
violence, that there was found 
in his pocket a document, 
which proved both his inten- 
tion and its unreason. But he 
did two things which appealed 
to the sympathetic fancy of 
the crowd: he tried, ineffectu- 
ally, to kill himself, and he 
brought a charge against the 
honour of his victim. Accord- 
ingly there was, or seemed to 
be, a sound excuse for clamour. 
No sooner was Rayner con- 
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demned to death by the most 
distinguished of our judges 
than everybody who could 
hold a pen thought it his 
business to write to the 
papers. The culprit was 
young: he was unfortunate: 
he had shot himself. The 
victim was old: his life had 
not been spotless: he deserved 
to die. To the popular mind, 
which eliminates crime and 
punishment, the balance ap- 
peared to descend in favour of 
the prisoner. It was declared, 
as if in extenuation, that he 
was not merely a murderer 
but a parricide. The fact that 
Rayner’s “private life,” as it 
is called, was not better than 
Whiteley’s, made no difference. 
“A Constant Reader” from 
Tooting was in solid agreement 
with “A Mother of Six” from 
Muswell Hill. Poets with a 
love of lyric prose eloquently 
supported prose writers with 
a love of advertisement, and 
it was evident that the public 
opinion of England favoured 
a lighter sentence than death. 
The Home Secretary, who wor- 
ships public opinion with a 
simple and a constant faith, 
respited the prisoner, and the 
gentlemen and ladies of leisure, 
who are wont to intervene in 
that which does not concern 
them, were no doubt enchanted 
with the result. 

Never was there a more 
reckless confusion of argu- 
ments. This one protested 
that capital punishment was 
an outrage upon mankind. 
Then he should have done his 
best to change the law. That 
one based his plea for mercy 
on the shot which destroyed 
the murderer’s own eye. He 
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might have remembered the 
bullets which were securely 
lodged in the unhappy victim. 
The authority of the judge 
weighed less than a feather 
against the whim of those 
who would not face the gal- 
lows themselves in the cold 
light of dawn with comfort 
or courage. Accordingly the 
blackmailer was respited, in 
the name of morality, and 
those who had procured this 
miscarriage of justice were not 
content with his escape. With 
tears in their eyes they pic- 
tured their idol as suffering 
for a great cause. Not merely 
was he guiltless: he was a 
stern avenger of the wrongs 
of others; he was a St 
George, fresh from the slay- 
ing of a noxious dragon; his 
place was not the prison cell, 
but the niche of the hero. 
Indeed, when the sentence of 
death was changed to penal 
servitude for life, it was 
generally thought that an in- 
justice was still done to the 
hapless youth; and the noble- 
hearted democracy will not be 
satisfied until he win a free 
pardon and be given a place 
in the Liberal Cabinet. Is not 
the Home Office nicely suited 
to his talent? 

The foolish agitation to 
which Mr Gladstone yielded 
does not mean that the 
mob has a greater love of 
justice or of mercy than here- 
tofore. Rather it implies the 
triumph of the busybody. It 
proves also a callousness of 
disposition which the wise 
moralist will deplore. It sug- 
gests that it is not pity but 
advertisement which touches 
the public heart. The suffer- 
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ings of William Whiteley were 
indifferent to the inhabitants 
of the suburbs who had profited 
by his enterprise. But when 
these same persons thought 
that the penalty would be ex- 
acted from the murderer, death 
instantly affrighted them. And 
so they rushed forth in haste 
to sign the petitions, and every 
man, woman, and child of them 
believed that he (or she) had 
alone snatched the condemned 
man from the hangman’s rope. 
It is not a matter of very great 
importance whether Rayner is 
hanged or not. The harm that 
is done by the indiscriminate 
cant of his friends is not easily 
calculated. On the one hand, it 
brings the law into contempt ; 
on the other, it is a direct 
incentive to crime. The sen- 
tence of death cannot but lose 
its deterrent effect if armed 
blackmailers know that they 
can appeal successfully to the 
sentimental public. Nor can 
we imagine any murder atro- 
cious enough to deserve the 
extreme penalty when Rayner 
escapes with a term of im- 
prisonment. 

But though the scaffold is 
out of fashion, we may at least 
boast a superiority of expedi- 
tion over other countries. If 
we weep over our criminals 
when they are condemned, we 
do not yet permit their trials 
to become a national scandal. 
So vulgar a circus as has lately 
engrossed New York would be 
impossible in England. The 
miserable Rayner knew his 
doom within a few hours of 
the opening of the court. The 
trial of Thaw has already 
dragged its weary length over 
several months, and is about to 
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begin all over again. If the 
mob and the newspapers pre- 
serve their interest in it, there 
seems no reason why it should 
not become a permanent enter- 
tainment, playing to big houses 
year after year. The dignity 
of justice has no place in this 
strange performance. The fact 
that a man is on trial for his 
life is forgotten in the excite- 
ment of the drama. The news- 
papers show their sense of their 
own and their country’s gaiety 
by presenting their readers 
with comic sketches of the 
court, and by turning to a 
foolish ridicule a process which 
should be serious enough for 
those most intimately concerned, 
Presently the interest of the 
mob will fade. Thaw will ap- 
pear no longer in the character 
of Don Quixote or Sir Galahad. 
And it will be better for 
America, as for England, when 
it is generally understood that 
the courts of law are not the 
playground of the idle or im- 
becile, but are grave seats of 
justice, with whose decisions 
the people has no right to 
interfere. The peoples’ toy is 
the ballot-box, and with that 
it should be content. 

Among the resolutions with 
which the present Government 
is rapidly paving the floor of 
the nether world is a resolu- 
tion to improve the lot of the 
agricultural labourer. Back to 
the land! is a ery which all 
men will hear gladly who care 
for the happiness of their 
country. But it is a cry which 
is not easily rendered effectual. 
You cannot send men back to 
the land merely by wishing 
and speaking. Heroic meas- 
ures must be taken to per- 
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suade the strayed labourer 
to return. And when he has 
returned, something must be 
done to increase his income 
and to relieve the tedium of 
his life. Are these measures 
ssible? Can the movement 
of the last half-century be ar- 
rested or reversed? The most 
sanguine statesman can hardly 
hold up his head high in hope. 
Above all, he will walk care- 
fully and in all humility, know- 
ing well that a panacea has 
not been, and will never be, 
found for an intolerable evil. 
The publication of a new 
edition of Mr T. E. Kebbel’s 
wise little book on ‘The Agri- 
cultural Labourer’ (London: 
Swan Sonnenschein) is a signal 
proof of a revived interest in 
the question. Mr Kebbel is 
not one who favours extreme 
views, and we know no work 
which gives so much informa- 
tion on this complicated subject 
and in so small a space. At 
the same time, he does not 
underrate the difficulties of 
the problem; and if he does 
not give us a complete solu- 
tion, that is because it is 
idle to attempt to solve it by 
direct means. The old pride 
and skill of the country-side 
are gone. “The rising genera- 
tion of the peasantry” — it 
is Mr Kebbel who speaks— 
“takes no interest in agricul- 
tural work. In many villages 
the men who can cut a hedge, 
drain a field, or thatch a rick 
may be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, and they are old 
men.” This is a sad truth, 
which no one who has a know- 
ledge of the country will con- 
fute. Nor is the lack of skill 
VOL. CLXXXL—NO. MXCIX. 
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accounted for by a low rate 
of wages. A highly skilled 
labourer will earn more money 
in the country now than ever 
he did. But he is rarely 
found, and when the old men 
of to-day are dead we shall look 
in vain for their successors. 
What are the causes of this 
pitiable decline? The first and 
most obvious, both directly 
and indirectly, is education. 
The habit of keeping boys at 
school until the age of fourteen 
is a fatal bar to aptitude. The 
farmers agree unanimously in 
declaring that unless children 
begin to learn the details of 
farm work and the manage- 
ment of animals before they 
are fourteen, they never learn 
them at all. When once they 
have been guilty of this prime 
neglect, the best lectures which 
the County Councils can devise 
are delivered in vain. When 
the practice of youth is ne- 
glected, the theory of later 
years is expounded in vain. 
And it is not merely the loss 
of knowledge, but the loss of 
time, which the farmers deplore. 
Where boy labour is in special 
demand, says Mr Kebbel, “the 
farmers resent a strict enforce- 
ment of school attendance. 
They think that the age for 
exemption in the country should 
be earlier than in towns,” and 
most unprejudiced observers 
will agree with them. Not 
merely does a too long s0- 
journ at school prevent the 
children from learning the 
work of a farm; it also 
teaches them a medley of 
lessons which still further 
incapacitate them for their 
proper work. In other words, 
3A 
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they receive precisely that kind 
of education which unsettles 
them. A smattering of history 
and geography, of wood-carv- 
ing and French, persuades 
them that they are too fine for 
manual toil. It does not make 
them fine enough for a more 
difficult employ. The result is 
a foolish dissatisfaction with 
the wholesome life and plain 
fare of the country. They sigh 
for the loud excitements and 
the speedy fortunes of the 
town. They read in their 
journal that it is easy to get 
rich quick, and they hasten to 
make the experiment, which 
commonly ends in misery and 
the workhouse. Meanwhile 
agriculture declines. A chang- 
ing habit of life has made the 
country a desert, which the 
town-bred man calls peace. 
And every year the cities are 
packed with a larger, hungrier 
crowd. 

It is true that England is in 
a state of transition. Town 
and country, manufacture and 
agriculture, are still in con- 
flict. At the present time a 
high wage and the distractions 
of life in a large city exercise 
a far more brilliant attraction 
than the quietude of the hedge- 
row and the handling of the 
plough. Moreover, the old 
amusements of the country are 
dead. The ancient games, 
which once beguiled the 
labourers’ leisure, are played 
no longer upon the village 
green. The fairs, whose gaiety 
and merriment were familiar to 
every market town, have fallen 
into oblivion. And as dulness 
has settled upon the country 
like a pall, the city is cun- 
ningly devised for the enter- 
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tainment of the people. A few 
pence will purchase a seat in 
the gallery, from which the 
mechanic may witness the 
shining of the brightest stars 
in the firmament of the music 
hall, On Saturday afternoons 
the same mechanic may assist 
at a football match and add 
his share to the raucous shout- 
ing of noisy thousands. Such 
delights as these, which appear 
to make life tolerable, are un- 
known to the remoter country, 
and they help, we suppose, to 
account for the general exodus, 

Education and the hanker- 
ing after cheap amusements 
are the proximate causes of 
what is called the rural exodus, 
The ultimate causes, already 
overlooked, lie deep down in 
the structure of English society. 
The life of the country was 
based of old upon feudalism. 
The great landowner was ins 
sense the father of his people. 
Recognising his responsibility, 
he ensured the happiness and 
prosperity of the villages which 
owed him allegiance. There 
was no tyranny on the one 
hand; there was no servitude 
on the other. There was 
merely a well-organised com- 
munity, whose foundations were 
loyalty and reciprocal interest. 
Now, feudalism, the institution, 
long outlived feudalism, the 
name. Traces of its survival 
may still be observed in certain 
counties. But in general it is 
dead or dying, and with its 
death dies also the content- 
ment of the peasantry. Its 
death was due first to the 
inevitable breaking-up of many 
large estates, and secondly, to 
the folly of Parliament, which 
ordered the landlords to per- 
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form duties which they had 
never shirked. Between free 
will and compulsion there is 
the same difference as between 
success and failure. The obli- 
gation of the law makes an 
end of generosity, and if the 
relations of landlord and ten- 
ant are strained, it is because 
the landlords have been, and 
are being, roughly bidden to 
do what formerly was their 
pleasure. 

Another remote, if efficient, 
cause is the importation of 
foreign corn. With the repeal 
of the Corn Laws the true 
business of the rural popula- 
tion ceased. To grow the 
people’s food is an enterprise 
of weight and dignity. To 
get the best you can out of 
market-gardens is but a make- 
shift. When the ruin of the 
peasant seemed certain, the 
apostles of Free Trade were 
quick to offer him consolation. 
Cobden suggested a rabbit in 
the pot as a cure for bad wages 
and lack of employment. The 
ideal was less handsome than 
Henry IV.’s poule au pot. Mr 
Gladstone recommended the 
manufacture of jam as an 
enterprise worthy the farmer’s 
ambition, and the suggestion 
proved Mr Gladstone’s mis- 
understanding of a class which 
once carried a greater weight 
than any other class in Eng- 
land. To-day our legislators 
can devise no better methods 
of improving the position of 
farmer and labourer than the 
setting of the farmer against 
his landlord, and the persuad- 
ing of the labourer that the 
land should belong to him and 
to him alone. 

To deal with the ultimate 
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causes of our agricultural de- 
pression is beyond the power 
and contrary to the desire of 
our Radical statesmen. They 
would not, if they could, restore 
happiness to the rural districts 
by attempting to revive the 
ancient system of feudalism. 
They would not, if they could, 
encourage the cultivation of 
corn, so long as it can be 
imported free of tax and at 
a cheap rate from Russia and 
America. But forced to at- 
tempt a partial remedy, they 
are fertile in expedients. Their 
pretended cures are many and 
various. To the farmer they 
offer the system of dual control, 
which has been the ruin of 
Ireland, and the removal of 
which, if it were ever admitted 
in England, would be far more 
costly than the costliest war. 
To the labourer they would 
make the doubtful gift of 
small holdings. Of dual con- 
trol we have no great fear. 
Not even the folly of the 
present Government will dare 
to impose it upon this country. 
Put forth as a boon, it has been 
unceremoniously rejected, and 
it will not even attain the 
single purpose of its supporters, " 
which was to create a reserve 
of votes for the next election. 
The matter of small holdings 
is not outside the range of 
practical politics, and to those 
who wish to study it we cor- 
dially commend the few pages 
in which Mr Kebbel has set 
forth its advantages and dis- 
advantages. 

That facilitiesshould be given 
for the acquisition of small 
holdings to those who desire 
them will be generally con- 
ceded, But small holdings 
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are not a panacea. In the first 
place, they are not universally 
acceptable ; in the second place, 
they cannot cure all the evils 
to which our English peasantry 
is heir. As Mr Kebbel says, 
‘“‘the labourers themselves seem 
divided in opinion as to the 
comparative advantages of 
tenancy and ownership. In 
Westmorland they prefer the 
latter, in Lincolnshire the 
former,” and so on, with in- 
explicable variations. The 
objections to ownership are 
obvious. Ownership exacts 
capital, both to keep the farm 
buildings in order and to tide 
the modest farmer over times 
of stress. In the eyes of many, 
a landlord appears to guarantee 
security. He has money enough 
to carry out repairs, and gener- 
osity enough not to demand 
the uttermost farthing of rent 
in bad seasons. To the owner 
of a small holding a single 
disaster or one bad year means 
ruin. The tenant, however 
humble be his plot, is seldom 
in danger of starvation. Such 
is the problem of small hold- 
ings, which each labourer will 
solve according to his courage 
and his temperament. The 
experiment may wisely be 
made under favourable con- 
ditions. Pedantry alone can 
insist upon the ownership of 
land as generally profitable or 
expedient. 

Onur legislators are apt to 
forget that what is sauce for 
the goose is seldom sauce for 
the gander. They have heard 
that France thrives upon la 
petite culture, and they con- 
clude that England will thrive 
upon the same system. Noth- 
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ing could be further from the 
truth. It is significant, also, 
that, at the very moment when 
we are applauding the advant- 
ages of small holdings, M. 
Laveleye is holding up our 
older plan to the admiration of 
the world. “It is,” says he, 
“the glory of England to have 
remained free from the con- 
sequences usually attending 
the large property system. 
Great Britain possesses a class 
of landowners and _ tenants 
alive to the requirements of 
agriculture; and her gigantic 
commerce has provided em- 
ployment for the small free- 
holders, whose farms have been 
swallowed up.” The truth is, 
that it is impossible to frame a 
law which is applicable to all 
cases. Given the right man 
and the right place, the small 
holding prospers exceedingly. 
Given the wrong man and the 
accidents of weather, the small 
farmer slips back only too 
easily into the day-labourer. 
Here is a sketch, drawn by 
Lord Wantage and copied by 
Mr Kebbel, which shows how 
admirably the system works 
under the most favourable 
circumstances: “He is a man 
who came from the north of 
England”—thus Lord Wan- 
tage— “where he seems to 
have saved money as an agri- 
cultural labourer. He has got 
seventeen acres, and is able to 
pay a good rent and redeem 
his land gradually at the same 
time. He has built his own 
house at a cost of £75, a cow- 
house and a shed besides, and 
has fenced in his little pro- 
perty, which now bears four 
acres of good barley and four 
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of oats; there being grass 
enough for a dairy and a 
stock of poultry, which bring 
him in £1 a-week. He will 
sell his corn for £50 or £60, 
and in his spare time he works 
on the road for 12s, a-week.” 
It is for such men as these 
that small holdings should be 
reserved, and they will come 
by what they want without 
the help of any Government. 
It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether legislation is of the 
smallest service in solving this 
problem. JBenefits conferred 
by force are commonly re- 
sented, and the most that can 
be said is that the labourer 
who deserves to be master of 
a farm is rarely thwarted 
in his design by an unkind 
fate. 

The Government, however, is 
confronted with a still greater 
difficulty than that of restoring 
prosperity to the ruined coun- 
tryside. It has been rash 
enough, in contradiction of its 
pledges, to lay a careless hand 
upon the Irish question. The 
views of the Prime Minister 
are well known. It is his 
desire to see the effective man- 
agement of Irish affairs in the 
hands of a representative Irish 
authority. We all remember 
his boast, that “if he were an 
Irish Nationalist he would take 
it in any way that he could 
get it.” We all remember how 
he babbled of the “larger 
policy,” and then retracted his 
promise in an access of sudden 
fear. And now he has reiter- 
ated the professions made at 
Stirling, and with Mr Birrell’s 
help he means to give “ the in- 
stalment of representative con- 
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trol” which two years ago he 
recommended the Nationalists 
to accept. Thus it is that Mr 
E. B. Iwan-Miiller’s book, ‘ Ire- 
land: To-day and To-morrow’ 
(London: Chapman & Hall), 
makes a timely appearance. 
Written after a prolonged 
journey in Ireland by one who 
has studied Irish affairs for 
many years, it presents a vivid 
and intelligible picture of Ire- 
land as it is to-day. Mr Iwan- 
Miller is a keen observer and 
a fearless critic. He holds 
strong views, and he expresses 
them with all the strength of a 
vigorous mind and a lively 
style. He believes in Devol- 
ution as little as he believes in 
Home Rule. He sees through 
the shifts and intrigues of a 
false patriotism. And he has 
set forth the Imperial view of 
Irish policy —the view which 
will certainly prevail—with an 
energy and a humour which 
need no praise from us. 

As we read Mr Iwan-Miil- 
ler’s pages, we realise the 
hopelessness of Irish National- 
ism. The essence of Nation- 
alism, as understood by the 
Irish members, is a grievance. 
To satisfy “the aspirations of 
this people struggling to be 
free” is a plain impossibility. 
For centuries they have clam- 
oured, and from time to time 
indiscreet statesmen have lis- 
tened to their clamour. They 
have been given this or that 
boon, and it has made not 
the slightest difference to them. 
Not for a single day has the 
voice of protest been silenced. 
It is not “freedom” which 
they want, but the hunt for 
what they are kind enough 
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to call freedom. In other 
words, it is the pleasure of 
the chase which engrosses 
them. To-day they know no 
hardship. They can point to 
no injustice. But their agita- 
tion is as brisk as, or brisker 
than, ever. They love their 
art for art’s sake, and they 
are not likely to cease from 
the eloquent proclamation of 
their grievances so long as 
there are such things as plat- 
forms and public meetings. 

Mr Iwan-Miiller acutely 
points out that no one in 
Ireland knows what he wants. 
Every one angrily demands a 
Parliament, but if he ask him 
what he will do with it when 
he has got it, he has not a 
word tosay. Mr Iwan-Miiller 
put the question to a distin- 
guished and “patriotic” pre- 
late, and this was his reply: 
“There are certain national 
aspirations which cannot be 
put into words.” That is the 
pith and marrow of the Irish 
question. The aspiration, 
which cannot be put into 
words! For this Irishmen are 
content to intrigue and in- 
timidate. For this the moon- 
lighter is sent abroad to do 
his dark work. For this the 
United Irish League exercises 
its tyranny, and we cannot but 
ask: Is it worth it? However, 
whether it is worth it or not, 
the agitation will be carried 
on, and on account of its 
worthlessness it will meet 
with nothing better than a 
momentary success. The Irish 
legislation of the last few 
years has been remedial. Mr 
Wyndham’s Act was made 
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necessary by Gladstone’s folly. 
It sprang not from the legiti- 
mate needs of Ireland but from 
the bids for popularity made 
by reckless Ministers. Ireland 
herself needs nothing and 
would demand nothing, had 
not agitation become a trade. 
“For nearly forty years,” says 
Mr Iwan-Miiller, “we have 
dosed Ireland with medicine 
and stimulated her with 
tonics.” And now the patient 
wants nothing else than a rest- 
cure, and the sooner we pre- 
scribe it the better for us and 
for her. 

Three plans, as Mr Iwan- 
Miiller points out, are before 
the country : Separation, Home 
Rule, and Devolution. Separa- 
tion is obviously impossible. 
No sane country could establish 
an enemy in so strong a stra- 
tegic position as Ireland would 
hold towards England, were 
she “free and independent.” 
As for Devolution, that defeats 
itself. As Mr Iwan-Miiller 
wisely points out, its success 
would be measured only by its 
failure. Its sole purpose is to 
lead up to the larger policy, 
and it would not fulfil this 
purpose until it was proved 
hopelessly impracticable. There 
is left Home Rule, and Home 
Rule, by the common assent, 
is no rule at all. In other 
words, nothing remains to be 
done save to counter agitation 
by an assumed interest. Ire- 
land’s foe is not England, but 
an extortionate and ill-edu- 
cated priesthood, and until the 
Irish people is strong enough 
to deal with its foe, it will 
suffer for its weakness. 
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THE POLITICAL TESTAMENT OF A GREAT EMPIRE-BUILDER. 


LORD CROMER’S retirement, 
which closes all too soon one 
of the most distinguished and 
honourable careers in the 
annals of British history, lends 
an almost pathetic interest to 
the last of those annual 
records which for years past 
have told, with the directness 
and sobriety that mark the 
highest statesmanship, the 
story of what he has achieved 
for Egypt and for the British 
Empire. His “Report on the 
condition of Egypt and the 
Sudan for the year 1906” 
was laid only a few days ago 
before Parliament ; and though 
it was known that his health 
had been failing for some time 
past, and especially this winter 
had given cause for no little 
anxiety, few probably of those 
who then perused its ample 
pages suspected that they had 
before them, as it were, the 
political testament of the 
greatest empire-builder of our 
day. In the light of the an- 
nouncement made so soon 
afterwards by the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, 
there can be little doubt that 
Lord Cromer, when he drew 
up his report, was already 
aware that he might at any 
moment be compelled to lay 
down a burden which advanc- 
ing age was rendering too 
heavy even for his broad 
shoulders. Weighty as his 
words have always been, they 
have never been inspired by 
a deeper sense of responsibility 
than in the pages in which, 


for the last time in his official 
capacity, he has set forth “the 
facts as regards the present 
situation in Egypt,” and com- 
mended their consideration not 
only to his fellow-countrymen, 
but to “the mass of the Egyp- 
tian population,” to whom, as 
he justly claims, he has been 
“too true a friend either to 
flatter or to deceive them.” 
He has presided for nearly 
a quarter of a century over 
the destinies of Egypt. He 
found her in a slough of de- 
spond; she was on the verge 
of bankruptcy; chaos _pre- 
vailed in every branch of the 
administration ; justice was a 
byword ; agriculture and com- 
merce were hopelessly crippled 
in a land of plenty; her army 
was a rabble, and a formidable 
insurrection was sweeping like 
a prairie-fire over the Sudan, 
and threatened to carry the 
forces of fanatical destruction 
down the whole valley of the 
Nile; the Continental Powers 
watched our difficulties with 
jealous glee, ready at any 
moment to turn them to their 
own account; worst of all, 
British policy appeared to 
have no other settled purpose 
than to cast off, at all costs, 
responsibilities which our ab- 
sent-minded rulers had half 
unconsciously drifted into, but 
were afraid to face. Lord 
Cromer has not only trans- 
formed the face of Egypt, and 
restored and order to 
the uttermost confines of the 
equatorial Sudan; he has not 
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only won international recog- 
nition for our position in 
Egypt by the supreme excel- 
lence of the work which he 
has done there; but, above 
all, it is he who, by his in- 
domitable courage and per- 
severance, has imposed upon 
successive British Governments 
a policy which guarantees the 
stability and permanency of 
his work. 

A letter addressed by Lord 
Cromer to the British Chamber 
of Commerce, which forms one 
of the enclosures in his last 
report, may seem at first sight 
@ comparatively insignificant 
document; yet in that unob- 
trusive form is conveyed a 
definite and categorical dec- 
laration of British policy of 
transcendent importance— the 
most definite and categorical 
declaration which any British 
Government have allowed to 
be placed on record with re- 
gard to the duration of the 
British occupation, since our 
troops took possession of the 
Nile Valley in 1882. In con- 
nection with certain objec- 
tions entertained in British 
commercial circles to the far- 
reaching scheme which he has 
propounded for securing a 
modification of the régime of 
the Capitulations that regulate 
jurisdiction over foreign sub- 
jects resident in Egypt, Lord 
Cromer observes :— 


“Some hesitation is expressed to 
support any such changes as those 
which I have pro until such 
time as the relations between the 
British and Egyptian Governments 
are defined in such a manner as to 
em md a — of British 

t. I am now 
satheriesd pes Hie S Majesty's Govern- 
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ment to state that they recognise 
that the maintenance and develo 
ment of such reforms as have hither- 
to been effected in Egypt depend 
upon the British occupation. This 
consideration will apply with equal 
strength to any changes effected i 
the régime of the Capitulations. His 
Majesty’s Government therefore wish 
it to be understood that there is no 
reason for allowing the prospect of 
any modification in that régime to be 
nee by the existence of any 
oubt as to the continuance of the 
British occupation of the country.” 


It may seem strange that 
any such declaration should 
still be needed at this hour. 
As far as the Egyptian people 
are concerned, what other title- 
deeds do we require than the 
prosperity and good govern- 
ment which we have conferred 
upon them in a measure 
hitherto undreamt of in their 
history? From the interna- 
tional point of view, all vestige 
of uncertainty has been re- 
moved by Article I. of the 
Anglo-French Agreement of 
April 8, 1904: “The Govern- 
ment of the French Republic, 
for their part, declare that they 
will not obstruct the action of 
Great Britain in that country 
[Egypt] by asking that a limit 
of time be fixed for the British 
occupation, or in any other 
manner.” No other Power, 
without committing itself to a 
public demonstration of un- 
friendliness towards Great 
Britain, could deny us what 
France had granted. Russia, 
as the ally of the latter, was the 
first to follow suit, and Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, and Italy 
assented in turn. But Egypt 
is “the land of paradox,” and 
out of the very magnitude of 
our achievements some of the 
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most irreconcilable enemies of 
British influence have drawn 
fresh hopes and evolved fresh 
plans of campaign —all the 
more insidious in that they are 
disguised under specious ap- 
pearances well calculated to 
appeal to the sentiments and 
prejudices of a certain section 
of British politicians. Only 
one danger to-day threatens 
the stability of Lord Cromer’s 
life-work—viz., the growth of 
@ spurious nationalism in 
Egypt which, under the plea 
of rightful emancipation from 
a tutelage that it claims to 
have outgrown, seeks to shake 
off the wholesome restraints 
imposed by British control 
upon religious fanaticism and 
predatory despotism. It is a 
new and amended edition of an 
old story, for which pretty 
much the same materials are 
to be found in every Eastern, 
and especially in every Mu- 
hammedan, country that has 
been brought under the sway 
of Western civilisation. The 
plot has thickened more quickly 
in Egypt than elsewhere, partly 
because of the extraordinary 
rapidity with which prosperity 
has followed upon the estab- 
lishment of law and order, and 
partly because of the large 
measure of influence which 
certain adverse factors still 
retain there. 

For a better understanding 
of the grave warning on this 
subject which Lord Cromer 
has embodied in his farewell 
message, it is mecessary to 
glance back for a few years 
to the first symptoms of the 
present trouble. Not only has 
Turkey remained technically 





the Suzerain of Egypt, but 
the Sultan is the spiritual 
head of the religion to which 
the great majority of the 
people of Egypt belong; and 
the Khedive’s authority, though 
shorn of its former despotic 
attributes, is still a substantial 
reality. To the present Khe- 
dive, it must be regretfully 
admitted, as well as to the 
Sultan, the British occupation 
of Egypt has, for different 
reasons, always been a stone 
of offence, though it guarantees 
to the latter the punctual pay- 
ment of a financial tribute 
which is one of the few solid 
assets of the Turkish treasury, 
and to the former the safety of 
his throne and the integrity of 
his dominions. To both, the 
removal of the old antagonism 
between France and England, 
and, with it, of the possibility 
of European complications, 
was therefore a bitter disap- 
pointment. Both had fondly 
imagined that France would 
sooner or later pull the Egypt- 
ian chestnut out of the fire for 
them, or at any rate that the 
constant menace of an inter- 
national conflict would ulti- 
mately induce Great Britain to 
relax her hold upon Egypt out 
of sheer weariness of spirit. 
Last September the writer of 
this article had the privilege 
of giving to the readers of 
‘Maga’ an outline of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid’s Pan - Islamic 
policy, and of its bearings 
upon the situation in Egypt. 
Nowhere has it been more 
active than in Egypt, though 
hitherto it has spelt there 
nothing but failure. For after 
having encouraged Arabi’s re- 















































bellion in 1881-82, in order 
to create an opportunity for 
Turkish intervention, Abdul 
Hamid’s nerve failed him to 
intervene when Europe was 
ready to sanction his inter- 
vention. He missed another 
chance, even after our troops 
had landed in Egypt, by with- 
holding until it was too late 
the military co-operation for 
which we ourselves foolishly 
sued at Constantinople, even 
after Tel-el-Kebir had been 
fought. He rejected time and 
again the diplomatic overtures 
which we made to him for a 
friendly agreement, on the 
basis even of evacuation at a 
given date, and preferred to 
speculate on the hostility first 
of one and then of another of 
our Continental rivals; and 
when the failure of those spec- 
ulations compelled him to fall 
back upon the promise of 
Egyptian discontent, it lured 
him last year into the crown- 
ing blunder of Akaba. Abdul 
Hamid has certainly only him- 
self to blame for the fiasco of 
his Egyptian policy ; but that 
naturally does not diminish his 
bitterness, nor is it likely to 
turn a man of his dogged tem- 
perament from his purpose. 
The Khedive’s inveterate 
hostility to the British occu- 
pation is more difficult to 
account for, though from some 
points of view it is no doubt 
thoroughly human. No one 
likes to be kept all his life in 
leading-strings, least of all a 
young Oriental ruler who has 
in his veins the blood of so 
many despotic and masterful 
forebears. His father, the 
Khedive Tewfik, was of a 
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different temper. He had, 
moreover, passed through such 
a fiery ordeal during the 
twelvemonth which preceded 
British intervention, and he 
had suffered so cruelly for the 
sins of his own father, the 
Khedive Ismail, that to the 
end he never forgot that he 
owed his throne, and perhaps 
even his life, to the protection 
of British red-coats. Abbas II. 
takes after the predecessor 
whose name he bears—a name 
of evil memory in the annals 
of Egypt. From the military 
school in which he was brought 
up at Vienna he passed, owing 
to his father’s premature death, 
straight to the Palace of Ab- 
deen as an inexperienced, half- 
educated youth, who had 
brought with him from Aus- 
tria a certain social veneer 
and a profound belief in the 
privileges of royalty, but no 
adequate sense of the serious- 
ness of his responsibilities, and 
no knowledge either of his 
own people or of the British. 
So anxious was Lord Cromer 
to let the yoke sit lightly on 
such young shoulders, that the 
boy—he was not yet eighteen 
—was perhaps left almost too 
much to his own devices during 
the first few months of his 
reign. A court, and especially 
an Eastern court, is never void 
of flatterers who know how to 
play upon their master’s weak- 
nesses. At the time of the 
present Khedive’s accession, 
Egypt had already been for 
almost a whole decade under 
British tutelage. Many of the 
worst abuses of the old régume 
were already merely memories 
of the receding past, half-for- 
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gotten by those who had 
groaned under them, but not 
by any means forgotten by 
those who had been wont to 
batten on them. To the large 
and still influential class to 
whom British reforms meant 
chiefly the curtailment of their 
privileges and power, and of 
their opportunities for pecula- 
tion and oppression, the Khe- 
dive Tewfik had persistently 
turned a deaf ear. Not so the 
young Khedive, who listened 
greedily to the suggestion that 
it was his appointed task to 
emancipate the destinies of 
Egypt and the glory of the 
Khediviate from foreign op- 
pression. He had only to 
assert his lawful authority, 
and the fetters which his 
father had so weakly en- 
dured would fall off almost 
of themselves, amidst the en- 
thusiasm of his people and 
the sympathy of the civil- 
ised world. To tell the truth, 
Abbas II. probably needed but 
little encouragement in that 
direction. Intelligent as he is, 
he was too ignorant and inex- 
perienced really to grasp the 
situation with which he had to 
deal; and had he even been 
more competent to grasp it, his 
arbitrary temperament, impa- 
tient of all restraint upon his 
personal caprice, would prob- 
ably have overborne his judg- 
ment. Incidents—at first of 
no very grave importance—hbe- 
gan to occur which compelled 
Lord Cromer to point out, 
firmly but discreetly, the limits 
within which the Khedivial au- 
thority could be properly exer- 
cised. But friendly admoni- 
tions were of no avail: Abbas 
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resented them, but heeded them 
not. Within little more than a 
twelvemonth of his accession he 
threw off the mask. On Jan- 
uary 15, 1893, he dismissed, by 
his own fiat, the Ministry of 
Mustafa Pasha Fehmy, whose 
only offence was that it sought 
to work harmoniously with the 
British officials, and appointed 
in their stead Fakhri Pasha 
and others, whose chief claim 
to office was their profession of 
anti-British sentiments. The 
new Ministry, it is true, only 
survived Lord Cromer’s em- 
phatic protest for about twenty- 
four hours; but Mustafa Fehmy 
was not reinstated. Wishing to 
“gave” the young Khedive’s 
“face,” Lord Cromer agreed to 
@ compromise, under which 
Riaz Pasha was charged with 
the formation of another Min- 
istry. Abbas once more mis- 
took leniency for weakness, 
and the Palace continued to be 
more than ever the centre of a 
widespread agitation against 
British authority. 

It is to that period that 
the “Nationalist ” movement 
dates back, of which so much 
has again been heard dur- 
ing the last year or two. It 
borrowed its name from the 
movement which had culmin- 
ated in Arabi’s revolt against 
the Khediviate, but it had little 
else in common with it. For 
the new Nationalist movement 
was engineered by the very 
classes against which the old 
Nationalist movement had been 
—at least in its first stages— 
directed; and most of Arabi’s 
former followers, especially the 
best of them,—men, forinstance, 
like the late Mufti Sheikh Mu- 
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hammed Abdu,—were then, and 
have been ever since, staunch 
supporters of British control, 
which has, they contend, 
achieved the very objects they 
themselves had at heart by 
checking the arbitrary power 
of the Khediviate and the op- 
pression and corruption of the 
Pashas, and by introducing new 
standards of justice and hon- 
esty into the administration. 
There still prevailed, however, 
at that time a deplorable un- 
certainty as to the real in- 
tentions of Great Britain 
and the permanency of the 
British occupation. Even our 
warmest friends betrayed their 
fear of being ultimately left in 
the lurch, “When Great 
Britain withdraws her hand,” 
they said, “who is to protect 
us against the wrath to come?” 
Our enemies, on the other hand, 
basked in the sunshine of 
Khedivial favour, The native 
press, subsidised ad hoc, in- 
flamed the anti-foreign pre- 
judices and religious passions 
of the people by daily vitupera- 
tion and persistent misrepres- 
entation. Intoxicated by the 
adulation of servile Ministers 
and interested courtiers, em- 
boldened by assurances of 
august approval from Con- 
stantinople, and by the noisy 
applause of French Chauvinists 
whose one idea at that time 
was to embéter les Anglais, 
Abbas once more overreached 
himself. The beginning of 
1894 witnessed an even graver 
incident than that with which 
the preceding year had opened. 
The Khedive, accompanied by 
Maher Pasha, who had been re- 
cently preferred to the Ministry 
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of War, started for the frontier 
to inspect the Egyptian army 
at Wady Halfa. In the pres- 
ence of their troops he publicly 
affronted the British officers 
who had created his army, 
Kitchener, who had recently 
become Sirdar, was fortunately 
the very last man to take such 
an affront “lyingdown.” Had 
he done so, there would have 
been an end to all discipline 
in the Egyptian army, and 
instead of the reconquest of 
the Soudan, the frontier of 
the Khedive’s dominions would 
have remained, at best, where 
it was then, barely 500 miles 
south of Cairo, with the Dervish 
sentries still visible on the 
horizon, beyond which lay 
boundless savagery. It was 
neither the first nor the. last 
crisis of Abbas’ reign, but it 
was the gravest one, unless the 
future should have yet graver 
ones in store—graver at least 
for His Highness. Lord 
Cromer kept a stiff upper lip, 
and the British Government 
were constrained to give him 
their full support. Even Abbas’ 
Ministers felt that he had gone 
too far, and the responsible re- 
presentatives of foreign Powers, 
on whose sympathy he had 
perhaps reckoned, took refuge 
in a stony silence. Abbas had 
to make reparation as public 
as the affront had been. He 
made it with a bad grace. 
“Am I,” he remarked queru- 
lously,—‘‘ am I, the chief of the 
army, merely to salute like a 
trained monkey when I inspect 
my troops? Am I, who have 
received a military education, 
to be debarred from exercising 
my right to criticise them?” 
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But whilst he vented his irri- 
tation in private conversation, 
he retracted in public the cen- 
sure which he had passed on 
the British officers and ac- 
quiesced in Maher Pasha’s 
dismissal from the Ministry 
of War. Henceforth he kept 
his hands off the army. In- 
deed, after the “frontier in- 
cident” the Nationalist move- 
ment of that period began 
slowly but steadily to ebb. 
The Riaz Ministry, whom he 
never forgave for having failed 
him at the critical moment, 
fell a few months later, and 
was succeeded by a Nubar 
Ministry. Though Nubar was 
himself far too masterful a per- 
sonality not to feel occasionally 
under the restraints of British 
control, he was also too shrewd 
not to appreciate its value ; and 
the veteran statesman who had 
stood up to Ismail was not dis- 
posed to humour the caprices 
of a youthful and wayward 
ruler. The embers of the old 
agitation flickered up from 
time to time, and at the be- 
ginning of 1895 they seemed 
once more on the point of 
bursting out into flame. The 
Palace was busy intriguing 
against Nubar; the anti- 
British propaganda waxed 
fierce; serious assaults were 
committed upon Europeans, 
and especially upon officers of 
the British army of occupa- 
tion. Once more Lord Cromer 
had to intervene with per- 
emptory firmness. On Feb- 
ruary 22, 1895, a Khedivial 
decree was issued creating a 
special tribunal to deal with 
attacks upon British officers, 
and to emphasise its signifi- 


cance the Khedive undertook 
to hold in person a review of 
the British garrison in Cairo. 
Before the end of 1895 Nubar, 
who was growing old and in- 
firm, resigned, and made room 
for Mustafa Pasha Fehmi, 
whose dismissal from office 
had marked the beginning of 
Abbas’ revolt, just as his re- 
instatement formally marked 
its close. For the next ten 
years the Khedive appeared, 
outwardly at least, to acquiesce 
in the existing order of things. 
The reconquest of the Sudan 
flattered his pride. He paid 
frequent visits to England, and 
seemed to appreciate the court- 
esy and deference with which 
he was invariably received. His 
personal charm of manner when 
and where he wishes to in- 
gratiate himself, and his affec- 
tation of perfect frankness, 
induced in many quarters the 
belief that the unpleasant in- 
cidents of former years had 
been little more than youth- 
ful indiscretions, and that 
having sown his political wild- 
oats, he was beginning to learn 
wisdom. He refrained from 
further overt acts of obstruc- 
tion, and but rarely interfered 
with the administrative ma- 
chinery of the great public de- 
partments. Only in the dis- 
tribution of official titles and 
decorations, and in the ad- 
ministration of the Wakoof, 
the pious foundations or trusts 
which fulfil such important 
functions under the Moham- 
medan law of property, was 
the influence of the Palace still 
practically paramount. The 
corruption and caprice which 
prevailed there, unrestrained 
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from British control, furnished, 
however, a sufficiently eloquent 
object-lesson as to the results 
which would follow the pro- 
jection of the same arbitrary 
influence into other depart- 
ments of the State. As a 
great landlord, Abbas applied 
himself with no mean intelli- 
genceand business-likecapacity, 
coupled, however, with char- 
acteristic harshness, to the 
administration of his large 
private estates ; and the friend- 
ship which he sedulously culti- 
vated of some of the great 
capitalists interested in the 
economic development of Egypt, 
ministered doubtless not a little 
to the accumulation of the con- 
siderable fortune with which 
he is now credited. 

Only his tactics, however, 
and not his purpose, were 
changed. Abbas never ceased 
to resent the tutelage which 
he was compelled to endure, 
though he still failed to dis- 
play any of the higher qualities 
which might have justified his 
emancipation from that tutel- 
age. The Anglo-French Agree- 
ment of 1904, and its accept- 
ance by the other Powers, 
destroyed whatever expecta- 
tions he had still entertained 
of European intervention in 
his favour. Equally illusory 
were his hopes of exploiting 
the influential connections 
which he had formed in 
England in order to undermine 
Lord Cromer’s position, But 
he had never cut off the under- 
ground wire which connected 
him with Yildiz Kiosk, though 
his vanity had been frequently 
made to writhe under the 
taunts of Abdul Hamid. Not 


so many years ago, during one 
of his periodical visits to Con- 
stantinople, the Sultan had 
treated him more like a State 
prisoner than an honoured 
guest. He had relegated him 
to the lower table at a Palace 
banquet, and the only greeting 
vouchsafed to him by the 
Imperial lips was the con- 
temptuous inquiry, “How 
does my Vali of Egypt?” 
In his chagrin Abbas had been 
fain to appeal piteously to the 
good offices of the British 
Embassy. But a common 
hatred, like adversity, makes 
strange bedfellows, and Abdul 
Hamid’s Pan-Islamic policy 
being mainly aimed against 
Great Britain, it could hardly 
fail to appeal to the Khedive. 
The latest adventure upon 
which Pan-Islamism was em- 
barking on the borders of 
the Sinaitic peninsula hap- 
pened also to synchronise 
with an event in England 
which seemed to open up fresh 
possibilities for the revival of 
“Nationalism” in Egypt. The 
Unionist Government, which 
had been tottering for some 
time to its fall, had finally run 
its course, and made room for 
a Radical Government, several 
of whose members, and the 
majority of whose supporters, 
were believed to be ready to 
take any “ Nationalist ” move- 
ment in any part of the world 
at its face-value, if only as 
a rebuke to the nefarious 
“Imperialism” of their pre- 
decessors. If the new British 
Radicalism was prepared to 
bless “Nationalism” in Ire- 
land, in the Transvaal, in 
India, why not also in Egypt? 
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It was unquestionably the 
return of the Radical party 
to power in this country in 
the summer of 1892 which had 
first encouraged the young 
Khedive and his familiars to 
revolt against British control ; 
and it will have been noted 
that they only gave up the 
struggle as hopeless for the 
time being after the Radicals 
had been defeated at the 
elections of 1895, and a strong 
Unionist Government had 
again come into office. So 
once more—in 1905-6—with 
the collapse of the Unionists, 
the swing of the pendulum in 
Great Britain caused the 
Egyptian pendulum to be 
swung in supposed sympathy 
with the triumphal advent of 
British Radicalism. 

To run Pan-Islamism and 
Nationalism in double har- 
ness, with one eye on Con- 
stantinople and the other on 
the Radical benches of the 
British House of Commons, 
was an ingenious scheme, 
but it was too clever by 
half. As Lord Cromer re- 
marks in his Report, Pan- 
Islamism in Egypt ‘‘means 
more or less complete sub- 
serviency to the Sultan,’—a 
subserviency which would run 
directly counter to the de- 
velopment of national life in 
Egypt during the last century, 
and to the traditional policy 
of the present dynasty, whose 
aim it had ever been since 
the days of Mehemet Ali to 
loosen the ties binding it to 
Turkey. But there are a 
second and a third aspect 
of Pan-Islamism upon which 
Lord Cromer rightly lays even 


greater stress in the following 
luminous passage :— 


“In the second place, Pan-Islam- 
ism almost necessarily connotes a re- 
crudeseence of racial and religious 
animosity. Many of its adherents 
are, I do not doubt, inspired by 
genuine religious fervour. Others 
again, whether from indifference 
verging on agnosticism, or from 
political and opportunist motives, or 
—as I trust may sometimes be the 
case—from having really assimilated 
modern ideas on the subject of re- 
ligious toleration, would be willing, 
were such a course possible, to sepa- 
rate the political from the religious, 
and even possibly from the racial 
issues. If such are their wishes and 
intentions, I entertain very little 
doubt that they will find them im- 
possible of execution. Unless they 
can convince the Moslem masses of 
their militant Islamism, they will 
fail to — t their — or to 
attract their sympathy. Ap 
either overt or covert, to Re ys 
religious passions are thus a neces- 
sity of their existence in order to 
po rd the furtherance of their 
iti rogramme. 
Pre In the third place, Pan-Islam- 
ism almost necessarily connotes an 
attempt to regenerate Islam on 
Islamic lines—in other words, to 
revivify and stereotype in the 
twentieth century the principles 
laid down, more than a thousand 
years ago, for the guidance of a 
primitive society. Those principles 
involve a recognition of slavery, laws 

lating the relations of the sexes 
which clash with modern ideas, and, 
which is perhaps more important 
than all, that crystallisation of the 
civil, criminal, and canonical law 
into one immutable whole, which has 
so largely contributed to arrest the 
progress of those countries whose 
mage have embraced the 

oslem faith.” 


The first-fruits of Pan-Islam- 
ism were seen in Egypt last 
spring during the Sinaitic 
boundary incident, when the 
Sultan’s attempt to encroach 
upon territory confided by his 




















own Firman to Egyptian 
administration nearly provoked 
a rupture between Great 
Britain and Turkey. “The 
policy of the British Govern- 
ment,” Lord Cromer states, 
“ was dictated by a true regard 
for the interests of Egypt, and 
for those of Europe generally. 
The fact was fully recognised 
by his Highness the Khedive, 
who was consulted at the very 
commencement, as well as at 
all subsequent stages of the 
proceedings, and who, as was 
to be anticipated, expressed 
his entire approval of a course 
of action manifestly in har- 
mony with Egyptian interests. 


Nevertheless, the policy pur- 


sued by the British Govern- 
ment was represented as a wan- 
ton attack on the position held 
by the head of the Moslem relig- 
ion and the Suzerain of Egypt. 
Every effort was made to in- 
cite racial and religious ani- 
mosity.” And by whom were 
these efforts made? Mainly 
by the political agitators, the 
native journalists, and the 
preachers at the mosques, who 
drew their daily inspiration 
quite as much from the Palace 
as from the residence of the 
Turkish High Commissioner. 
The Khedive could not openly 
repudiate the policy pursued 
by his own Government as 
well as by the British Govern- 
ment in defence of Egyptian 
interests, but just as little 
could he bring himself to con- 
demn the agitation which was 
fostered by the Sultan’s repre- 
sentative and by zealous, if 
indiscreet, interpreters of his 
own secret ambitions. To 
what lengths that agitation 
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was carried Lord Cromer tells 
us in words of which the 
gravity will, we trust, be duly 
appreciated by all his fellow- 
countrymen :— 





“We were within a very measur- 
able distance of such an outburst [7..., 
an outburst of Mohammedan fanati- 
cism] in Egypt last spring. I see it 
constantly stated that the ‘unrest’ 
to which allusion was made in the 
House of Commons last summer was 
imaginary. I am wholly unable to 
concur in this view. The tempera- 
ment of the lower classes of the 
Egyptian population, and notably of 
the urban population, is eminently 
mercurial. They were suddenly 
lashed into a fury by the inflam- 
matory and mendacious writings in 
the Pan-Islamic press, and they sub- 
sided into comparative tranquillity 
with almost equal suddenness when 
the British garrison was increased, 
and when the writers in the vernac- 
ular press, under pressure exerted on 
them by the more intelligent of their 
own countrymen, moderated their 
tone. But that for some little while 
a situation of real danger existed I 
have not the smallest doubt. Very 
numerous reports reached me of 
threats uttered against Christians 
and Europeans. The vague rumours 
which, in the East, are the usual pre- 
cursors of disturbance, had been cur- 
rent to a remarkable degree. The 
European inhabitants were alarmed, 
and began to flock into the towns. 
Neither was their alarm at al] un- 
reasonable. In my Report for 1905 
I described in detail the events which 
occurred in Alexandria towards the 
close of 1905. A chance quarrel 
between two Greeks led to a some- 
what serious riot, which at once 
assumed an anti-Christian form. I 
have no hesitation in saying that if, 
as was by no means improbable, some 
adventitious incident of this sort had 
occurred during the height of the 
excitement caused by the Turco- 
Egyptian frontier incident, the con- 
sequences might, and probably would, 
have been serious. I wish to add 
that the idea, which I occasionally 
see advanced, that this ‘unrest’ was 
in any degree due to the policy pur- 
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sued by the British and Egyptian 
Governments in connection with the 
internal affairs of Egypt is devoid of 
the smallest real foundation. It was 
not y, but wholly, due to the 
fact that, under pe 9 one 2 
a lar, rtion of the ulation 
tog ty to believe A a wanton 
attack was being made on the head 
of the Moslem religion.” 


The net result of the Pan- 
Islamic campaign was not only 
an increase of the British gar- 
rison, at a cost of £45,000 per 
annum to the Egyptian tax- 
payer, and the self-made humili- 
ation of the Sultan and his 
aiders and abettors in Egypt 
by the final surrender of the 
Porte under the pressure of a 
naval demonstration. It threat- 
ened also to alienate sympathies 
which it was most important 
for Egyptian Nationalism to 
retain. A pro-Turkish pro- 

mme was not calculated to 
appeal to British Radicals, for 
whom the Sultan is “the un- 
speakable Turk” or “the great 
assassin,” and the cloven hoof 
of Pan-Islamism had peeped 
out too conspicuously under the 
scanty cloak of Nationalism. 
With the swiftness of a “ light- 
ning change” at the Alhambra, 
Pan-Islamism was cast off for 
the nonce in favour of pure 
Nationalism. Now what does 
Nationalism in Egypt really 
mean? It is certainly not 
indigenous to the soil. “ Per- 
sians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs 
from Arabia and Baghdad, 
Circassians, and finally Otto- 
man Turks, have successively 
ruled over Egypt; but we have 
to go back to the doubtful and 
obscure precedent of Pharaonic 
times to find an epoch when, 
possibly, Egypt was ruled by 
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Egyptians.” Let that pass, 
however, as a mere theoretical 
argument. Assuming that there 
can be and is such a thing as 
Egyptian Nationalism, what 
are its aims? Here again we 
must quote Lord Cromer :— 


“T am not aware that the Egyptian 
National party has ever formulated 
its pro; e in any very precise 
reel but, so far =k am dble to 
judge, they advocate the creation in 

gypt of an institution similar to the 
British 4 hed Lg I have 
not noti whether it is proposed 
to vest all power in a single Chamber, 
or whether it is suggested that a 
second Chamber, which would take 
the place of the French Senate or 
the British House of Lords, is con- 
templated. Neither am I quite clear 
as to whether it is proposed that the 
Egyptian Parliament should legislate, 
without distinction, for all the inhab- 
itants of Egypt or only for local 
subjects. The former of these two 
methods would require the consent 
of all the Powers, which would cer- 
tainly not be obtained. Leaving 
aside these doubtful but very im- 
portant po. I conceive I shall be 
right in holding that what is proposed 
is, first, the creation of a Ministry 
responsible to the Chamber, and de- 
pendent for its existence on the 
maintenance of a majority; and, 
secondly, complete control over the 
finances of the country, such as that 
exercised by the elected Chambers 
in the United Kingdom and in other 
European countries. 

= The adoption of the first of these 
proposals would, unless I am much 
mistaken, produce a state of things 
which may without exaggeration 
termed chaotic. Intrigue of all sorts 
would be rife. The system of bribery 
and corruption which was at one time 
so prevalent in the country, and 
which is even now only dying a 
lingering death, would receive a fresh 
impulse. It is more than probable 
that, under the specious title of free 
institutions, the worst evils of per- 
sonal government would reappear. 

“The adoption of the second pro- 
posal—that of handing over complete 
financial control to the — 
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would almost inevitably lead to 
national maghenptey. 

“Tt requires, indeed, some mental 
effort to discuss these proposals seri- 
ously. Can any sane man believe 
that a country which has for cen- 
turies past been exposed to the worst 
forms of misgovernment at the hands 
of its rulers, from Pharaohs to Pashas, 
and in which, but ten years ago, only 
9°5 per cent of the men and ‘3 per 
cent of the women could read and 
write, is capable of suddenly yor 
ing into a position which will enab 
it to exercise full rights of autonomy 
with advantage to itself and to others 
interested in its welfare? The idea 
is absurd. The programme of the 
National party is quite incapable of 
realisation at present, and it may 
well be doubted whether, in the form 
in which it is now conceived, it can 
ever be realised. In any case, I must 
wholly decline to take any part in 
furthering proposals the adoption of 
which would, in my opinion, constitute 
a —, ne injustice, not only to the 
very large foreign interests involved, 
but also to those ten or twelve millions 
of Egyptians to the advancement of 
whose moral and material welfare I 
_ devoted the best years of my 

e. 


Before these words were pub- 
lished the Nationalists them- 
selves pointed their moral. 
They drew up a series of de- 
mands, which included the 
immediate creation of a full- 
blown Egyptian Parliament, 
with complete power of the 
purse; and, as a proof pre- 
sumably of their ability to 
administer the finances and 
control the economic develop- 
ment of the country, they pro- 
posed, amongst other things, 
the establishment of Chambers 
of Commerce to regulate— 
“as in Western countries” 
—the price of the necessities 
of life! The sweeping resolu- 
tions, which were rushed helter- 
skelter through the Egyptian 
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General Assembly as a solemn 
endorsement of the nation’s 
claim to self-government, weré, 
it is alleged, framed and adopted 
under the strongest and most 
direct pressure from the Palace, 
and, as if to confirm that alle- 
gation, the Khedive almost 
simultaneously went out of his 
way to give his blessing to the 
Nationalist programme in a 
form as unusual as it was 
public. In an interview with 
a@ French journalist, which has 
been ostentatiously reproduced 
in all the Nationalist papers, 
His Highness did not hesitate 
to espouse, with the greatest 
warmth, what he was pleased 
to call “the national claims,” 
—les revendications nationales, 
—whilst repudiating on behalf 
of those who pressed them all 
racial or religious animosity. 
Just as a brilliant French 
writer once gratified his Anglo- 
phobia by writing a book about 
India, called ‘L’Inde sans les 
Anglais,’ in which, from begin- 
ning to end, the word England 
or English never occurred, so 
the Khedive dilated upon the 
moral and materia] progress of 
Egypt without a single word 
of reference to the Power under 
whose guidance and protection 
that progress has been achieved, 
or to the great Englishman 
whose genius has inspired it. 
As if to emphasise his meaning, 
His Highness, we are told, in 
bidding good-bye to the French- 
man, hesitated for a moment, 
and then added, with a rather 
sad smile, “Tell the French 
to come to Egypt in large 
numbers. We do not forget 
what they have been to us, 
and we are very fond of them 




















all the same.” The italics are 
those of the correspondent of 
the Temps. What can those 
farewell words mean but that 
His Highness dates back his 
affection for the French to the 
days when they were our ad- 
versaries, and that in memory 
of the past he is willing even 
now to forgive them for having 
become our friends? 

Behind the forces of Pan- 
Islamism and of Nationalism 
we must therefore still be pre- 
pared, in the future as in the 
past, to find arrayed against 
us in Egypt such influences 
as, without venturing an open 
rupture, Sultan and Khedive 
can still bring to bear upon the 
elements of discontent, which 
the very efficiency of British 
reforms has itself bred and 
will continue to breed. We 
shall have to bear with them, 
even as Lord Cromer has borne 
with them. The combination 
of unceasing vigilance and im- 
perturbable self-restraint which 
he has displayed in dealing 
with them has neither invited 
nor attracted public attention, 
but it is well that this particu- 
lar feature of his administra- 
tion should not pass unnoticed 
lest we should minimise the 
difficulties which still confront 
his successor. Lord Cromer 
himself is at pains to warn us 
that we must not look for their 
solution by forcible methods, 
which, except under the press- 
ure of far greater urgency 
than can at present be pleaded, 
would almost certainly involve 
us in other and far more 
dangerous complications. The 
only remedy which a not in- 
excusable impatience has from 
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time to time suggested would 
be the assumption of a British 
protectorate over Egypt. For 
sufficient reasons Lord Cromer 
declares that, in his opinion, 
there are insuperable objec- 
tions to that course, and to his 
judgment the keenest British 
Imperialist may safely defer. 
If only this country to itself be 
true, it cannot fail to wear 
down in the future, as it has 
done in the past, the forces of 
reaction and obstruction under 
whatever name they masquer- 
ade. In Egypt itself there are 
other and healthier forces also 
at work, and to those British 
Radicals who are not mere 
willing dupes of rhetorical 
shibboleths we would com- 
mend in conclusion one more 
passage from Lord Cromer’s 
report :— 


“Besides those who have assumed 
the title of Nationalist, there exists 
a small but increasing number of 
Egyptians of whom comparatively 
little is heard, but who deserve that 
title quite as much as their competi- 
tors of a different school of thought 
and action. I allude to the ota 
which, for the sake of brevity, I may 
call the followers of the late Mufti, 
Sheikh Mohamed Abdou. I have in 
previous Reports frequently alluded 
to the opinions held by this section of 
Egyptian society—opinions which are 
very analogous to those advocated by 
the late Seyyid Ahmed, who founded 
the Aligarh College in India. Their 
fundamental idea is to reform various 
Moslem institutions without shakin 
the main pillars on which the faith o 
Islam rests. They are truly Nation- 
alist in the sense of wishing to advance 
the interests of their countrymen and 
co-religionists, but they are not taint- 
ed with Pan-Islamism. Their pro- 
gramme, if I understand it rightly, 
involves not opposition to, but co- 
operation with, Europeans in the 
introduction of Western civilisation 
into the country. The main hope of 
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Egyptian Nationalism, in the only 
true and practicable sense of the 
word, lies, in my opinion, with those 
who belong to this party. In the 
past they have not, for reasons on 
which I need not dwell, but for which 
the British advisers of the Egyptian 
Government are in no way respon- 
sible, received all the encouragement 
they deserve. Recently, however, 
one of their most distinguished 
members (Saad Zagloul Pasha) was 
appointed Minister of Education. 

e main reason for his appointment 
was not, as was sometimes supposed, 
any dissatisfaction with the manner 
in which the work of the Department 
of Public Instruction had been con- 
ducted ; still less did it indicate an 
intention of making any radical 
changes in the educational policy 
heretofore pursued. It was mainly 
due to a desire to associate an able 
man and enlightened Egyptian of 
this particular section of society with 
the work of Egyptian reform. The 
experiment, for such it is, will be 
watched with interest. Should it 
succeed, as I hope and believe will 
be the case, some encouragement will 
be afforded to move further in the 
same direction. Should it fail, the 
nec consequence will be to 
throw the continuance cf the work 
of reform to a greater extent than 
formerly into European, and notably 
into British, hands. In any case, 
there can be no retrogression. The 
work of introducing Western 
civilisation into Egypt is pro- 
ceeding in every Department of 
the State on lines which have been 
carefully considered, and which admit 
of development, but not of reversal 
or of radical change.” 


That is the only policy which 
can and must enlist the sup- 
port of all parties in this 
country, and of all that is best 


in Egypt. To that policy Sir 
Edward Grey once more pledged 


his Majesty’s Government in 
the admirable speech in which, 
with deep and genuine feeling, 
he announced Lord Cromer’s 
retirement. To carry out that 
policy in Lord Cromer’s stead 
Sir Eldon Gorst now goes out 
to Egypt. In the Secretary of 
State’s own words: “Sir Eldon 
Gorst has special knowledge 
of Egypt; there is no one who 
has possessed to a greater de- 
gree Lord Cromer’s confidence, 
or has been more closely associ- 
ated with him personally in 
his work, and I am confident 
that this choice is the one best 
calculated to maintain and 
continue it.” Let Sir Eldon 
but prove himself worthy of 
that splendid trust, and he will 
acquire a title to the grati- 
tude of the British and Egypt- 
ian peoples second only to 
that which the great creator 
of modern Egypt has so 
amply established. Only his- 
tory, as Mr Balfour observed, 
can give a final estimate of the 
magnitude of Lord Cromer’s 
achievements in Egypt. But 
we need not wait for the 
verdict of history to take to 
heart the lesson which his 
life- work should teach us— 
the life-work of 


*¢Qne who never turned his back, but 

marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were 
worsted, wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to 
fight better, 

Sleep to wake.” 
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